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Preface 


A LTHOUGH the basic ideas and principles of democratic 
government are centuries old, our American application 
is of comparatively recent origin and, despite the beliefs of 
the average man, our form of government is still on trial. 
At the present time it faces two kinds of enemies — external 
and internal, and the latter are as vicious and destructive as 
the former and much more difficult to fight because they arc 
insidious. One type of these internal enemies is well known 
and widely recognized, gangsterism — political, industrial, 
commercial, and moral. A less well known and less widely 
recognized group is composed of such elements as fear, doubt, 
prejudice, smugness, cymicism, indifference to personal social 
responsibility, lack of civic consciousness, and a childish faith 
in human “saviors.” A government which is “of the people, 
by the politicians, and for the pressure groups” is a disezised 
government Armies and navies can crush external foes, but 
they cannot vanquish internal enemies. These must be con- 
quered by education. 

The fundamental assumptl-ms of democracy are that men 
are competent to govern themselves 3ind that their efforts 
will result in an organization “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” Such an organization necessitates 
appropriate social and political ideals, tmderstandings, and 
habits, and a willingness to live, as well as die, for the common 
good. These elements arc not in the original nature of man. 
They must be developed, and, as will be shown later, this 
development comes most easily and surely through practice 
in a setting that resembles that of ultimate citizenship. 
Student participation in school government represents such 
a setting. 
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Preface 

During the past two or three decades, student participation 
has spread so rapidly that it can no longer be considered as 
an innovation or an experiment. As pointed out in Chap. I, 
it is now to be found in practically all junior high schools, 
junior colleges, and colleges, in at least two-thirds of all senior 
high schools, and to a lesser extent in elementary schools. 
True, participation in these schools varies in purpose, form, 
and fimction all the way iiom hypocritical window dressing 
to plans in which the students assiune real and vital responsi- 
bilities. But, at least, the plan has been accepted and is now 
well established. 

The purpose of this book is to define the ideals and the place 
of student participation, to establish justifiable principles, 
and to provide definite suggestions for its organization, 
administration, procedures, and acdvities. In order to make 
the book immediately useful, theory has been kept to a 
minimum. In the establishment of basic ideals and principles, 
commonly accepted and used practices have been critically 
examined, and some of them have been thoroughly con- 
demned, not on the basis of the author’s personal opinion, but 
on the basis of logic and reflected school experience. Only 
through such critical examination can desirable improvement 
be made. 

With few excepdons, identified practices of individual 
schools and councils have not been included because such 
inclusion is always excessively duplicative, detracts from the 
idea being presented, and tends to justify an item largely on 
the basis of its source. The practices of consciously or uncon- 
sciously accepting a procedure because it originated in a large 
well-known school, or refusing to accept it because it came 
firom a small unknown school are all too common in our 
American system of education. 

“School council” is a more accurate and desirable desigxia- 
tion than “student council,” especially in settings in which 
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teachers are elected to represent the faculty. However, be- 
cause the emphasis is upon student participation and also 
because the expression is so well known and widely accepted, 
“student coimcil” will be used throughout the book. 

Although it might appear at first glance that this book will 
be useful only in the upper grades and the junior and senior 
high schools, this is not the case. Because these settings, 
basically, are about the same as those found in the middle 
and lower grades. Junior college, college, university, and 
professional and technical schools, as well as in youth groups, 
community centers, and similar organizations, the material 
suggested should be found valuable by diose interested in 
these institutions and situations. 

Every chapter of this book has been read by from three to 
five critics, and all these, with one exception, have had or are 
having direct firsthand experience with the student council plan. 
These critics are : Dr. Fred B. Dixon, Superintendent of Schools, 
East Lansing, Mich.; Adah H. Pratt, Council Sponsor, Elgin 
High School, Elgin, 111.; Prof. Clifford E. Erickson, North- 
western University; Supt. Elden D. Finley, Conununity High 
School, Delavan, Illinois; Harold E. Gibson, Director of 
Admissions, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, 111.; C. C. 
Harvey, Nyssa, Ore.; Prof. Edgar G. Johnston, University of 
Michigan; Prof. E. C. Kelley, Wayne University; Alice G. 
Langford, Secretary-treasurer, National Association of Student 
Councils, Fall River, Mass.; Frank Meyer, Council Sponsor, 
Junior High School, Grand Haven, Mich.; AUegra Nesbit, 
Guidance Director, Lew Wallace High School, Gary, Ind.; 
Sophia Pollack, Secretary-treasurer, National Self Government 
Committee, Inc., New York; Arthur Shirey, Council Spxjnsor, 
Senior High School, Anderson, Ind.; Adeline M. Smith, 
formerly of Bloom Township High School, Chicago Heights, 
111., and Acting President, National Association of Sponsors of 
Student Participation in School Administration, St. Petersbui^g, 
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Ela.; Prof. Paul W. Terry, University of Alabama; Gertrude 
Thuemler, Dean, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis; C. 
R. Van Nice, Managing Editor, School Activities Magazine, 
Topeka, Kans.; and Richard Welling, Chairman, National 
Sdf Government Committee, Inc., New York. To these, and 
to the many unidentified helpers who have contributed to this 
book, and to the publishers for permission to quote from copy- 
righted material, the author expresses his sincere gratitude. 

Harry C. McKown. 

Gilsoic, Knox Coimry, III., 
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THE STUDENT COUNCIL 

Chapter I 


The Origin and Develop- 
ment of Participation in 
School Control 

ALTHOUGH the expression ‘‘student council” is of recent 
./x origin, the bzisic idea is centuries old. Naturally, the 
records of the development of this idea zurc scattered and 
incomplete, and consequently a closely connected story cannot 
be told. However, a brief discussion of some of the early 
examples will prove that the idea heis been struggling for 
recognition from ancient times and will also lay a foundation 
upon which a description of the modem movement may be 
based. For our purposes here, that is all that is necesstiry. 

The Origin'and Development of Participation in Lower 
Schools.’ — Perhaps the conception of participation in school 
administration did not originate with Plato, since there are 
references to the “Irenes,” or pupil companies under the 
direction of the older boys, in accounts of Spartan boarding 
schools, but at least our first definite descriptions date from 
this brilliant Athenian educator. Plato, Socrates’s greatest 
disciple, was a wealthy citizen who, because of his interest in 
philosophy, forsook a political career. In 386 B.C., he gathered 
a group of young philosophers around him and established his 

‘ The expression “lower schools” refers to all types of institutions below 
the college and university. It should not be interpreted in its modem 
meaning. 
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“Academy,” a unique institution in which the teachers and 
students together owned and operated the school’s property, 
chapel, library, lecture and discussion rooms, and living 
quarters. In it the scholarchs, or student leaders, were elected 
every 10 days on secret ballots by the students themselves. 
This school soon became the pattern for many other institu- 
tions established throughout Greece by Plato’s disciples and 
others. It is interesting to note that the Academy existed for 
more them 900 years. In a.d. 529, the Emperor Justinian, 
because of his zeal for Christian orthodoxy, abolished all 
Atheman schools — and appropriated their properties. 

Aristotle entered the Academy at the age of seventeen and 
studied and taught there until Plato’s death 20 years later. 
Then he organized a similar institution, which he called the 
“Lyceum.” In this he further developed and incorporated the 
idea of student participation, adding such offices as that of 
master of sacrifices and that of overseer of good order, to 
which the students elected their fellows. The main purpose 
of student participation in both the Academy and the Lyceum 
was educational; it was not, as it was in some of the later 
schools, for economy of administration. Aristotle, like his 
teaclier, developed and supported in his writings the theory 
of education for cooperative living. 

Following these beginnings in the development of the; 
student participation idea came a long period that saw the 
decline of the Grecian state, the development of the Roman 
Empire, the rise of Christianity, and the barbarian invasions, 
a period of numerous, varied, and conflicting educational 
ideals and institutions, but a period in which the philosophy 
of the student council was apparently nonexistent. 

However, with the Revival of Leeu-ning this idea again 
began to emerge. Vittorino da Feltra, “the first modern 
schoolmaster,” who had taught privately at Padua and Venice 
and later at the University of Venice, in 1428 at the request 
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of the Prince of Mantua established a court school. Da 
Feltra’s educational philosophy and psycholog)' were really 
quite modem. He believed in making education attractive and 
developed a curriculum for his “Pleasant House,” as he called 
it, that was based upon natural interests and abilities, and 
built aroimd active and constructive projects which, he held, 
would fiunish an immediate introduction to a useful and 
happy life. To achieve this ideal of an education that would 
prepare for leadership in secular and religious affairs, da 
Fdtra incorporated several radical features into the school’s 
curriculum and organization. Among other things, in addition 
to a curriculum of the seven liberal arts, he stressed health 
and developed a program of physical activities and competi- 
tive sports. Naturally, such a program required student 
organizers, leaders, and officials. Later this student participa- 
tion spread into other areas of student life and activity and 
finally grew into a rather modern form of “self-government.” 
Incidentally, da Feltra was probably the first promoter of 
interscholastic athletics. His program of intrascholastic 
athletics was copied by other schools, and the natural result 
was a program of athletics and sports between these schools. 
Here again, the students assumed most of the responsibility 
for these events. 

In 1531 at Goldberg, Germany, Valentino Trotzendorf 
organized a plan of participation that was built around a 
senate of twelve elected representatives, a larger council, and 
the necessary administrative and recording officers. Very 
formal and dignified court trials were held for students who 
were unmannerly at the table, tardy, uimecessarily absent, 
lazy, etc. Incidentally, Trotzendorf was a forerunner of 
Lancaster and Bell in that he assigned the older and more 
competent students to help' teach the younger. As a result, grad- 
uates of his school were in great demand as teachers. In Eng- 
land, about 1700, Thomas Hill organized his school so that the 
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students could participate in its administration. By the time of 
the American Revolution both Eton and Rugby had well- 
established plans. Undoubtedly there were simil 2 ir organiza- 
tions in various stages of development in other Europezm 
schools. 

A little more than a century ago three great educators, 
Rousseau, Froebel, and Pestalozzi, added impetus to the 
development of the student-council idea. In Book IV of 
“Emile,” Rousseau discusses the proper education of the boy 
from fifteen to twenty, an education which, unlike that of the 
first three periods, one to five, five to twelve, zmd twelve to 
fifteen, designed largely for the purpose of discovering, voider- 
standing, and developing himself as an individual, is organized 
to train him through actual social settings and relationships 
for a life with others. In this setting the boy learns to follow, 
to lead, and to cooperate. In his new institution, the kinder- 
garten, Froebel stressed the importance of social relationships 
and responsibilities by building his classroom into a miniature 
democracy, while Pestalozzi introduced a system of participa- 
tion into his Institute at Bergdorf. 

Another type of student participation was that to be found 
in the monitorial schools. In 1797, Rev. Andrew Bell published 
a report of his work in using mutual or monitorial instruction 
in a school in India, and shortly thereafter Joseph Lancaster, 
working independently, incorporated such a plan into his 
school because he needed assistance, and was too poor to 
employ it. The plan was simple; a monitor, one of the older 
pupils, was assigned as an assistant teacher to a group of ten 
or twelve younger pupils. As ultimately developed, the plan 
was a bit more complex, utilizing both conduct and teaching 
monitors. These monitors handled nearly all the detail work 
of the school, assigning pupils to classes, checking absences 
and the reasons therefor, examining and promoting the 
pupils, ruling the writing paper, assuming charge of dates, 
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books, and other equipment, etc. In addition, a monitor- 
general acted as a sort of supervisor of all the other monitors. 
Obviously, the reason for this plan was purely economic; a 
very large school could be handled by one paid teacher and 
several unpaid monitors. The plan was widely copied in 
England and on the continent and even in America, as will 
be shown later. Althoi;^h differing in purpose and organiza- 
tion from the participation plans discussed previously, un- 
doubtedly this system did contribute much to the general 
development of the student-council idea. 

Turning now to America' we find in The Students Gazette of 
the William Penn Charter School, July 23, 1777 (No. 7, pp. 
1-2) an interesting account of how the boys “actuated by a 
noble principle and desirous to prevent the ill effects of in- 
ternal broils, have established a constitution founded on their 
own authority.” In this plan an “assembly” was chosen every 
month and was “empowered to make such laws as they shall 
think necessary or useful.” Judges and other necessary officers 
were elected by the students. All offenders were tried pub- 
licly. Apparently the plan was successful judging by the state- 
ment, “Since this valuable institution has been adopted the 
absurd practices of fighting and calling names have visibly 
declined among the boys who now carry themselves toward 
one another with a delightful and polite behavior.” Concern- 
ing the future value of such experiences the writer of this 
article states, “This will ccrtmnly be of great advantage to 
them hereafter, for when they are arrived at manhood and 
entered upon the busy scenes of life they will be useful mem- 

^ It is interesting to note that this plan is little mentioned in standard 
histories of American education. For instance,, £. W. Knight’s “Education 
in the United States’’ covers it with one sentence, while E. P. Cubberley’s 
“Public Education in the United States’’ docs not even mention it. Probably 
the first book on this topic published in America was Frederick S. Jewell’s 
“School Government, a Practical Treatise,” A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 
1866. 
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bers of society and qualified to serve their country in dis- 
tinguished posts of honor and profit,” 

The influence of the monitorial schools in England was 
suggested in a previous paragraph. It is now pertinent to 
show how in America, where the plan was less hampered by 
tradition, conservatism, and religious limitations, its influence 
on educational thought and practice was still more pro- 
nounced. It will be recalled that this system of mutual instruc- 
tion was proposed at about the same time by two men, Rev. 
Andrew Bell and Joseph Lancaster. However, because Bell 
was a clergyman of the Church of England and after the 
Revolution America wanted none of his doctrines, the plan in 
America became known as the ‘^Lancastrian system.” This 
was also due to the fact that Lancaster came to America in 
1818 and spent most of the remaining 20 years of his life here 
organizing and promoting these schools. 

The first Lancastrian school was opened in New Yqrk City 
in 1805, and the system was incorporated into the New York 
High School in 1825. Within a very few years the system had 
spread all through New England, as far south as Georgia, and 
as far west as Cincinnati, Louisville, and Detroit. Maryland 
instituted a state system of monitorial schools as did also 
Mexico for the state of Texas. This rapid development not 
only paved the way for the organization of a public education 
system but, more important for our purpose here, it paved 
the way for the development of student participation by 
demonstrating that, when properly selected, trained, and 
supervised, students can actually handle many of the school’s 
affairs. Altliough the monitorial system (1) was designed in 
order to provide an inexpensive schooling, and (2) was obso- 
lete by 1840 as a result of an awakened sense of the state’s 
responsibility for its schools, it did have considerable influence 
on the development of the student-participation idea. 

In addition to its appe^u-ance in New England schools as 
indicated above, student participation was introduced into 
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the New York High School in 1825; into the Temple School, 
Boston, by Bronson Alcott in 1834; into her Hartford, Conn., 
private school for girls by Catherine Beecher in 1830; into 
the Hartford public school in 1852; and into the Mattakeesett 
School, Duxbury, Mass., about 1840.^ These plans varied 
considerably in purpose and organization. The New York 
plan was an extension of the monitorial system; that at Boston 
included a provision in which the students elected a super- 
intendent of activities; the first Hartford and the Mattakeesett 
plans rather closely resembled modern council organization 
even to a definite provision for the headmaster’s veto: while 
the second Hartford plan was built around a student court 
and emphasized this phase of activity. In the 1860’s John 
MacMuilen developed a plan of participation in his New 
York City school, and Theodore Roosevelt and George 
Haven Putnam were elected to head the organization. 

Dr. Bernard Cronson initiated ‘‘self-government” in the 
form of a “school city” in the New York schools in 1893 and 
made a rather startling success of it in School 69, and sub- 
sequently through his addresses, articles, and book^ was 
directly responsible for the organization of many similar 
councils in American schools. Incidentally, Dr. Cronson, a 
close student of failures as well as successes, put most of the 
blame of the former onto the fact that the councils were 
planned, organized, and “run” by enthusiastic principals and 
teachers and were not the logical outgrowth of felt needs in the 
schools. His criticism still holds today. 

Wilson L. Gill, another New Yorker, organized the Pa- 
triotic League of America in 1891, an elaborate scheme of 
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self-government designed to teach citizenship. He later simpli- 
fied it and introduced it as the “School City” into the Norfolk 
Street Vacation School in 1897. Later General Leonard Wood 
became interested in this plan, and as a result Mr. Gill went 
to Cuba to develop similar organizations there. In 1910 Wil- 
liam McAndrew, formerly superintendent of schools in Chi- 
cago, stated that for 40 years he had had pupil participation 
in every school in which he worked. And, he added, “It 
worked.” Throughout his life, McAndrew was continuously 
“pegging away at the practice,” as he expressed it, by means 
of addresses, editorials, articles, forewords, activities, personal 
contacts, and other media. 

In 1894 came William R. George’s epoch-making experi- 
ment in self-government, the George Junior Republic at 
Freeville, N.Y. This was a sort of self-governing community 
patterned after the federal government. Originally designed 
as a summer vacation device for a group of underprivileged 
young folks, this Republic finally developed into an ^all-year 
plan.^ In a later extension (1916), Mr. George designed a 
plan to fill the gap between leaving-school and voting ages, 
sixteen to twenty-one, the “Junior City” of Ithaca, N.Y. I'his 
Junior City was organized like Ithaca, with a mayor, council, 
and other municipal officials. These young people attended 
the meetings of the city council and in other ways kept in 
close touch with the municipal authorities and their activities. 
Similar junior cities were later organized in other parts of the 
country. 

In 1919, McClure reported a “brief summary of the rise 
and fall of public attention with regard to pupil self-govern- 
ment” as shown by the number of articles appearing in pro- 
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fessional journals from 1900-1918. These articles were as 
follows: 2 in 1900-1904; 7 in 1905-1909; 27 in 1910-1914; 11 
in 1915-1918. The author knows of no similar study since 
1918. However, in order to obtain somewhat comparable 
figures for the last decade, he listed, by years, the number of 
articles quoted and referred to in this book. The totals were 92 
and 126 . The peak year with 32 articles. 

These figures do not include all the articles 
published during these years, because quite a number of those 
read were not used in the lists of references. Hence, the above 
figures for represent a minimum rather than a 
maximum record. The complete record would probably 
include from one-fourth to one-third more than were used. 
Referring again to the first study, two of McClure’s conclu- 
sions were: (1) ‘‘The extended discussion accorded the plan 
indicates that it contains a certain clement of success”; (2) 
“The recent slackening of public attention suggests the pres- 
ence of some characteristic weakness so persistent as to register 
a large percentage of failures.”^ In any case, the increase in 
number of articles in the last over the earlier period is 
significant. 

Development of Participation in Higher Institutions of 
Learning. — For centuries participation plans have also been 
found in the universities. In an early day a university was 
merely an unorganized group of teachers around each of whom 
gathered interested students. Later definite authorization and 
organization became necessary, and buildings and accommo- 
dations were needed. These were supplied or promoted by the 
state, municipality, or church. Students came from all parts 
of the known world in response to the efforts of the sponsoring 
institutions in competing for famous teachers and large 
enrollments. By about 1200, university teachers and students 
became so numerous that they began to organize themselves 
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into associations or guilds for protection against oppression of 
all kinds. The term universitas^ from which our word ‘‘univer- 
sity’’ comes, was a Roman legal term corresponding to our 
modem word “corporation.” As a result of this organization, 
the members of these guilds won practical respect in the form 
of special privileges and immunities such as, for example, 
exemptions from taxes and civil and military service, freedom 
from trial by civil courts, and the cessation the right to strike, in 
case of grievance, against either church or civil authorities. 

By the very nature of the case, these privileges and immun- 
ities had to be conferred upon definite bodies, and a more 
exact organization became necessary. Students came from 
afar, and, because territoiial lines were very indefinite, the 
most natural bases for tlie university’s divisions were language 
and kinship. Hence the divisions took the form of “nations,” 
each being duly chartered by the university’s sponsor. Each 
of these nations elected, usually annually, a councilor or 
procurator, and these representatives, together with the heads 
or deans of the various schools elected by the teachers of 
these schools, named a rector of the university. This rector, 
generally elected annually, often was a student. The real 
governing authority of the university was, of course, the 
nations. In addition to electing the head of the university, 
and often the teachers, and even sometimes the town in which 
the university existed, the representatives decided upon poli- 
cies, housing, routines, schedules, fees, and similar university 
matters, and handled all cases of discipline irrespective of 
whether the misdemeanor was against the “gown” or the 
“town.” Here, indeed, in the fourteenth century, was a very 
powerful student council, and it was hardly “extracurricular” 
in any sense of the term. 

Two early English colleges have left written records of the 
organization and activities of student participation plans. 
Winchester College in 1382 had a prefect system in which the 
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older boys supervised the younger. This plan may have 
originated earlier than 1382, but at least it was used by this 
time. In Westminster by 1630 there was a system by which 
student ofScers or monitors with various types of specialized 
duties exercised considerable control over both the curricular 
and the extracurricular activities of the students. The chief 
monitor or monitor monitonan supervised the work of these 
monitors. 

Probably the first example of student participation in 
American colleges was at WiUijun and Mtiry, Williamsburg, 
Va., in 1779, after the college had been in existence for more 
than three-quarters of a century. The political break with 
England and the emergence of the democratic ideal were 
undoubtedly responsible for this development. The students 
elected representatives to a central body and this handled 
lesser details of “general improvement,” routine discipline. 
The plan was very simple, but it was a begiiming. Probably 
it had some influence on its famous alumnus, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who later organized the University of Virginia after an 
earlier movement to make a state university out of William 
and Mary College had failed. 

In a way, the University of Virginia had its beginning when 
in 1803 the legislature passed an act incoiporating the 
“trustees of Albemarle College,” but it was not imtil 1819 that 
the university, under the leadership of Jefferson, a great 
champion of education, opened at Charlottesville. From its 
very beginning the University of Virginia was undoubtedly 
the most liberal institution of higher education in the whole 
world. It had an elective curriculum, freedom flum religious 
tests and practices, equality of professors, rotating election of 
department chairmen, and other unorthodox policies and 
procedures. Little wonder that self-government was included, 
a system that went far beyond that of William and Mary 
College. This plan included an honor system for all examina- 
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tions and control of nearly all student activities. It also 
handled ordinary cases of discipline. 

In 1833, Oberlin Cbllege, named after a famous Alsatian 
churchman and philanthropist, was foimded by John J. 
Shipherd and Philo P. Stewart at Oberlin, Ohio. This college 
was revolutionary because it admitted students of all races. It 
also provided for student cooperation in its management. Its 
critics laughed it to scorn and prophesied an tzxly demise. 
However, these critics were wrong; Oberlin not only flourished 
from the start but became the pattern followed by many sub- 
sequently organized private and public institutions, notably 
the University of Michigan, established in 1837. 

Frances E. Willard, best known for her work as secretary of 
the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
later as president of the World’s Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, was a very practical-minded and energetic 
advocate of the student-council idea. After graduating from 
the Northwestern Female College at Evanston, 111., in 1859, 
she taught for a number of years and in 1871 became president 
and professor of aesthetics at her alma mater, by then ceilled 
the Evanston College for Ladies. Student participation was 
an important phase of her program, something quite unusual 
in a women’s college. In 1873 her college was incorporated 
into Northwestern University and she resigned her position, 
largely because her ideas of democratic education conflicted 
with those of the president and trustees. However, she always 
retained her interest in the subject and in later years never 
failed to express her views at every opportunity and to voice 
her satisfaction at reports of successful student participation. 
To her sturdy pioneering can be credited, to some extent at 
least, the participation plans now foimd in nearly all women’s 
colleges. 

Additional examples of participation in higher institutions 
might be oficred, but enough have been presented for our 
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purpose here. From these early beginnings the practice has 
grown until now in practically all colleges and universities 
there are to be found three areas of responsibility, (1) the 
administration, legally responsible for policies, finances, 
property, personnel, and publicity, (2) the faculty, responsible 
for instruction and contributions to existing knowledge, and 
(3) the student body, through its representatives responsible 
for the organization, promotion, and handling of the many 
so-called “extracurricular” activities. 

Quite obviously, student participation in the colleges has 
had a tremendous influence on practice in the secondary 
schools and, more recently, in the elementary schools. It was 
natural that the teachers in these schools should reflect in 
their work the ideals and practices of their alma maters. 

The Modern Development of Participation. — ^Despite 
the facts already presented, it must not be assumed that all 
schools of an earlier day had student councils. Undoubtedly 
many schools about which wc have no records did have them, 
but it is also certain that many more schools did not have such 
an organization. Several studies have been made which indi- 
cate that although the movement originated centuries ago its 
gi'catest growth has been quite recently.^ A few examples of 
these investigations will illustrate. 

C. R. Dustin, in a study of 81 student councils in 
35 cities, reported that about onc-half had been in existence 
more than 5 years, the oldest for 13 years.- The same year 
E. U. Rugg reported that an investigation of 191 councils 
showed 68 per cent had been organized for 5 years or less 
and 32 per cent for more than 5 years, the median being in 
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be seen that the movement has had a most remarkable devel- 
opment.^ In any case, this much is certain, student participa- 
tion is now established in American schools. 

Factors Responsible for the Recent Development of 
Student Participation. — In addition to the influences of 
successful participation in earlier schools and to the permanent 
establishment of the democratic ideal in America, together 
with an increasing recognition of the responsibility of the 
school for preparing more directly for active citizenship, sev- 
eral other factors gave impetus to this movement. 

1. Local y State, and National Organizations . — In 1903, Charles 
W. Eliot, then head of the National Education Association, 
asked Richard Wellir^, loi^ a vigorous advocate of the 
participation plan, to address the Boston meeting of the 
Association on the subject of self-government as a means of 
civic training. This address resulted in such a flood of corre- 
spondence that the “School Citizens Committee,” composed 
of well-known and highly respected educators and laymen, 
was formed. The original title, “School City Plan,” was later 
changed to “Self Government, Inc.,” and still later to “Na- 
tional Self Government, Inc.”* For 40 years this committee 
lias promoted conferences, meetings, and special lectures, 
published and distributed books, pamphlets, articles, and 
reprints, zirranged and staged public debates, forums, and 
demonstrations, and given counsel and support. It organized, 
sponsored, and paid for the first course in extracurricular 
activities, “Teacher Training Course on Pupil Government 
as a Training for Citizenship,” at New York University in 
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1910. During all these years Richard Welling, the winner in 
1912 of the Owen Johnson Prize for the best essay on the 
topic, “How to Democratize the College,” has been the effi- 
cient chairman of this committee. He was described years 
later by William McAndrew as “a well-known New York 
attorney, untiring wheelhorse in every campaign for good 
government since his graduation from Harvard, and intimate 
of Roosevelt, Strong, Goddard, Jerome, Low, Waring, Mitch- 
ell, and every New York fighter for a decent city.” 

The story of Wclling’s long fight for a more universal 
recognition and acceptance of the participation idea makes 
most interesting and inspiring reading.^ Influenced by the 
writings of Aristotle, da Feltra, Catherine Beecher, Bronson 
Alcott, John MacMuIlen, and William R. George, and by 
personal contacts with William McAndrew, Oswald Schlock- 
low, Adeline Simpson, and Edwin Goldwasser — all pioneers 
in student participation— Welling persisted despite great 
opposition in his efforts to develop further this plan. His ideas 
were called “visionary” and “impractical” and he himself 
(a lawyer) “just an interfering layman who could not under- 
stand curricular demands,” In order to ground himself more 
thoroughly in professional education, Welling attended New 
York University afternoons and evenings for 2 years, acquired 
a Master of Pedagogy degree, and then, for experience, taught 
in an East Side evening school. Americar. education, especially 
that part concerned with the development of its major objec- 
tive, good citizenship, owes much to the enthusiastic, tireless, 
and patient efforts of this eighty-six-year-old master teacher. 

In April, while a student council adviser at the Roose- 
velt High School, Minneapolis, N. Ro^»crt Ringdahl con- 
ceived the idea of a nation-wide organization; and, as a direct 
result, the first meeting of the Conference on Student Par- 
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ulated program of extracurricular activities (firom an educa- 
tional, not a public-show, point of view) than either the 
elementary school or the senior high school. Few are the junior 
high schools that do not have some form of student participa- 
tion. Naturally, the Jxinior high school’s success with the 
council has had a wholesome and stimulating effect on both 
the elementary school and the senior high school. 

The Modem Trend in Participation. — In completing 
this brief presentation of the origin and development of student 
participation, it is only logical to point out that in recent 
years has come a change in thinking about and planning for 
it. The ideals of such pioneers as Cronson, Wilson, and George 
found expression in the form of “republics,” “states,” and 
“cities,” in which self-government was the predominant idea. 
Because experience was limited, most of these plans were rather 
complicated, and because school administrators were gener- 
ally fearful or antagonistic, nearly all these plans we»e unsuc- 
cessful. These failures, although discouraging to enthusiastic 
and sincere originators and supporters, were realJy a blessing 
in disguise, because they demonstrated the neeessity of recog- 
nizing limitations, proceeding slowly, and building soundly. 

As a result, since about 1915, the trend has been away from 
imitative and eomplicated “self-government” plans and the 
use of this inaccurate and somewhat odious expression, toward 
the simpler and more practical “participation in school con- 
trol” idea and more accurate and attractive designations such 
as “student council,” by far the most popular of all titles.* 
This newer concept, as will be shown mox’e in detail in Chap. 
II, recognizes important limitations in student experience, 
judgment, and maturity, as well as in areas of responsibility, 
and further, its designation does not imply conflict with those 
in authority. “School council” has replaced “student council” 

^ As a matter of fact, there probably never was “student self-government’* 
in any schools except the universities of the latter Middle Ages. 
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in many schools, especially those in which teachers as well as 
students are elected. In such cases, the former designation is, 
of course, more accurate than the latter. However, the term 
“student council” is still used by some schools in which 
teachers arc elected to membership. 

It is interesting to note that recently the expression “student 
cooperation” has become increasingly common in the litera- 
ture of this field. Perhaps “cooperation” is a smoother and 
more desirable term than “participation,” a bit closer and 
warmer in its connotations. However, at the present time, at 
least, plans of cooperation are probably little or no different 
from plans of participation. In any case, these terms have 
all but crowded the expression “student self-government” out 
of professional literature. 
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Chapter 11 


The Objectives of Student 
Participation 

I T HAS already been suggested that the student council is 
now well established in American schools. Obviously, it is 
only a pau-t of a school’s offering, hence, to understand it, it 
is necessary to examine the generally accepted objectives of 
education in order to appreciate just how this particular part 
fits into the scheme of things. Further, because education is 
based upon or built around certain methods of instruction, 
it is necessary to examine these also in order to understand 
how council procedm-es exemplify or utilize them. The first 
two sections of this chapter will provide these preliminary 
discussions. • 

The Main Purpose of Education. — It is a truism to state 
that a society organizes and supports a school system in order 
to perpetuate itself by training individuals for future successful 
membership in it. This membership in a democracy we call 
citizenship. Never has it been more important, and never 
before has there been such an insistent demand for this type 
of training by the schools. A brief glance at our educational 
history will show the reasons for this great present demand and 
so set the stage for a consideration of the means of meeting it. 

In an earlier day, formal education, almost entirely private 
in oi^anization and support, was largely concerned with 
religious and moral codes, creeds, and sanctions. Later, when 
the state began to organize smd support a system of education 
these earlier emphases were to a considerable extent crowded 
out by a new emphasis, mental traiining. Because these mental 
activities were easily defined, classified, arranged, taught, 
and evaluated, the graded school witli its very definitely organ- 
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ized curriculum emerged and before long became solidly 
established in America. It was bookish and “cultural” in 
nature and even in its more practical hinges of physical, 
social, and civic instruction its work was so academic as to 
be largely nonfunctional. In this century-long era the subjects 
were considered to be the most sacred things in education. 
“Passing on the noble heritage” became the school’s slogan, 
and scholarship its ideal. ^ 

About thirty years ago came (1) a new educational phil- 
osophy which held that the most important thing about the 
school is the child, not the subject, (2) a new educational 
psychology which emphasized the importance of individual 
interests, abilities, and differences, and (3) a happy combina- 
tion of these two which stressed the advantages of “doing” 
over “learning about.” During this same period the demand 
for a more useful schooling became so great that traditional 
education could no longer resist it and new ideals, subjects, 
motives, activities, materials, and methods came into the 
school. These centered about such areas as health, leisure, and 
vocation, all more or less included in the general category of 
good citizenship. So today it is vridely recognized and accepted 
that the primary function of the school is to “turn out good 
citizens.”® 
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However, in reality, the school cannot turn out good citi- 
zens because its students are not yet legal members of society; 
not yet being of age they cannot vote, they cannot own prop- 
erty, they cannot be taxed, and they cannot bring suit in 
court. In short, because they are minors they cannot become 
full-fledged citizens of their country. Obviously, then, the only 
thing the school can do is to give them training through sub- 
jects, opportunities, settings, and activities that will fit them 
for successful adult life. 

Essentials of Effective Civic Education. — ^Thcre are three 
elements that are absolutely essential to any kind of effective 
education: pertinent knowledges, worthy ideals, and func- 
tional habits. A brief discussion of these will indicate their 
importance and relationships and also their place in a system 
of student participation. 

Pertinent Knowledges , — ^'fhesc are basic to all learning and 
to all living, but they do not, as many individuals apparently 
believe, constitute education; by themselves they are only a 
type of ornamentation. All the facts in the world have never, 
in and by themselves, accomplished anything; a knowledge of 
how never constructed a table, built a bridge, painted a pic- 
ture, planted a tree, or wrote a poem. Knowledge is valueless 
until it is used. Similarly, a knowledge of how the good citizen 
acts and behaves does not mean that the individual possessing 
such information will choose to act accordingly. Knowledge of 
law is certainly no guarantee of its observance. It is only the 
foundation upon which intelligent observance may be built. 
Long ago John Dewey expressed this idea in these words: 
‘‘There is nothing in the nature of the ideas about morality, 
of infoimation about honesty or purity or kindness which auto- 
matically transmits such ideas into good character or good 
conduct.”^ 

^ Dewey, John, “Moral Principles in Education,” p. 1, Houghton 
MifBin Company, Boston, 1909. 
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In order to acquaint its pupils with the American way of 
life, the school has long stressed the importance of pertinent 
information. Through its various courses it has given the 
pupils a knowledge of our social inheritance, our heroes, 
inventors, authors, musicians, and statesmen, as well as impor- 
tant events now reflected in our schedule of holidays and 
anniversaries. Similarly, the school has taught the details of 
our democratic organization, its elements, relationships, 
responsibilities, traditions, and customs. All these are essential. 
However, far too often these important knowledges have been 
c:olorless and non-vital because they w^ere acquired through 
the medium of formal school “work”; they represented lessons 
to be mastered, papers to be written, and examinations to be 
passed. Further, in many instances the pupil did not associate 
them w'ith his own life because they stressed mystical and 
mythical elements and represented heights to which he could 
not aspire. Some of them were practically useless, especially 
lliose relating to civic and political organization, because they 
were not always accurate; they represented the ideal but not 
always the actual as the pupil knew it. 

Appropriate Ideals , — ^A mental image or notion of the thing 
to be accomplished is the secoi. l essentia) element in the pro- 
duction of good citizenship or anything else because it supplies 
the motivation and also the standards hy which achievement 
is evaluated. Of course, the clearer thL mental image is the 
more easily will it become a reality. In an eaiiier day the 
school attempted to instill ideals directly by means of a mem- 
orization of mottoes, maxims, slogans, pledges, oaths, creeds, 
and similar material, and this method is still used to a con- 
siderable extent.^ Perhaps the use of these devices can be 

Ht is the basis of a great deal of our present-day advertising, much of 
which is insulting to human intelligence. This is true especially of political 
advertising. Consider, for example, the compliment which the use of such 
slogans as “Keep Cool with Goolidge” and “Who but Hoover?” pays to a 
nation of supposedly sensilr^e voters. 
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justified in the lower grades, provided they are meaningful, 
because these younger boys and girls lack the knowledge, 
experience, and maturity necessary for a recognition and 
appreciation of the many implications of an indirect presenta- 
tion of the same idea. 

However, this so-called '‘direct method” of establishing 
ideals fell into disrepute because it was ineffectual.^ It repre- 
sented formal lessons to be learned and recited instead of 
personal lessons to be applied and practiced. It lacked emo- 
tional appeal. Very often it was meaningless to the individual 
because it concerned the ideals of distant adulthood and not 
those of immediate childhood. Undoubtedly, too, often the 
individual understood the meaning of the ideal but for various 
reeusons did not accept it as a guiding principle in his 
life. 

What is said here is not an indictment of ideals, which are 
absolutely necessary, but is rather an indictment of fhe belief 
that because an individual knows an ideal he invariably 
reflects it in his thoughts and actions. Here again, a knowledge 
of an ideal is no guarantee of its acceptance. It is only the 
basis upon which acceptance can be and mmt be built. 

Functiorud Habits . — ^The third essential of effective civic 
education is a set of habits which capitalize the knowledges 
and ideals in observable and positive actions. Good citizen- 
ship, like good reading, sin^g, swimming, or automobile 
driving, is composed of a group of highly specialized actions 
all properly integrated and correlated and directed toward 
the achievement of the appropriate ideals. It is important to 
note that there can be no good citizenship without these 
habits, just as there can be no good reading, singing, swim- 
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ming, or automobile driving without the correspondii^ 
habits. 

Until very recently the conscious development of actions 
through habit'fonning activities was almost entirely neglected 
in moral instruction, character education, citizenship training, 
or call it what you will. This neglect was due largely to the 
assumption that the impartation of pertinent knowledges 
and the instillation of worthy ideals would inevitably result 
in the establishment of properly functioning habits. It is down- 
right amazing that any educator of any age should make this 
assumption, an assumption which he did not make in the 
teaching of reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, or any other 
subject. In these he very carefully provided for the practice 
which resulted in the proper habits. 

With the modem increasing emphasis upon “doing” there 
has come a decreasing emphasis upon “being.” In the pro- 
gressive schools of today practicing the doing of the activities 
which the good, the honest, and the courteous individual does 
has replaced the eturlier sermonics about being good, being 
honest, and being courteous. And this is the result of a logical 
recognition that the “being” is merely the end-product of 
the “doing,” that one cannot ' be” good, honest, or courteous 
except by “doing” the activities which togethor represent 
these. This idea is being reflected more and more in the re- 
placement of the expression “the ideals of good citizenship” 
with “the habits of good citizenship,” or “the ideals and 
habits of good citizenship,” and this is a thoroughly logical and 
justifiable development. 

Knowledges, ideals, and habits are equally essential to good 
reading, walking, kite flying, book writing, piano playing, 
window washing, or any other activity, including good citizen- 
ship; not one of than can be omitted. If the individual has 
the knowledges and the ideals but not the habits he is as ftme- 
tionless as a stationary locomotive. If he has the knowledges 
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and the habits but not the ideals he is an automaton, a mere 
machine always acting in a predetermined manner. If he has 
the ideals and the habits but not the knowledges he is only an 
animal with no understanding or appreciation of the reasons 
why of all things. In the latter two instances he is incapable of 
intelligendy adapting himself to a new situation. 

Further, an individual lacking any one of these elements 
could not be said to be even moral. In the first illustration the 
individual lacks habits, and these arc basic to morality. 
Morality also implies a conscious choice between the good and 
the bad, the right and the wrong, and neither the automaton 
nor the animal could make such a choice. To repeat, in a 
program for the development of good citizenship there must 
be adequate provision for the developing and utilizing of all 
three of these elements. 

How Is Participation Concerned? — Recognizing that the 
traditional school’s program of citizenship training wgs weak 
because it lacked provisions for practicing the necessary 
habits, the pioneer educators of the present century began to 
call for a setting within the school which resembled, to some 
extent at least, that in which the child would find himself when 
he became an adult. The very logical theory was that living 
successfully in his “here and now” would fit him for succcssl'ul 
living in a somewhat similar setting later, and that under 
such conditions worthy school membership would become a 
functional preparation for w'orthy adult citizenship. For 
instance, years ago Dewey stated, “'The school cannot be a 
preparation for social life except as it reproduces, within 
itself, typical conditions of social life,” and “Except so far as 
the school is an embryonic typical community moral training 
must be partly pathological and partly formal. The child 
ought to be judged by tlie same standards in the school, as 
the adult in the wider social life to w^hich he belongs.”^ And 

‘ Dewey, op, pp. 1,14. 
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again, “The school must be a community in all which that 
implies.”^ In this same vein Kilpatrick says, “The effective 
school in a democracy must give its pupils an intelligent 
understanding of the issues of democracy, make them well- 
disposed toward democracy as a way of life, and make them 
skillful in the cooperative activities through which democracy 
must function.”* 

Cubberley, in discussing the relationship of the school to a 
democratic government, writes, “Responsibility for "good 
government under any democratic form of organization rests 
upon all, and the school should give preparation for the polit- 
ical life of tomorrow by training its pupils to meet responsi- 
bilities, developing initiative, awakening social insight and 
causing each to shoulder a fair share of the government of the 
school.”* 

The philosophy of student participation embraces the 
“embryonic community” idea, providing for common inter- 
ests and activities and motivated cooperation through natural 
settings and opportunities. Thus, as will be shown more in 
detail in the following pages, all three basic elements of 
any education, pertinent knowledges, worthy ideals, and 
functional habits, are also basic elements in this practice 
school of democrcicy. This is ample justification for the student 
council. 

Specific Objectives of Student Participation. — ^What is 
meant by objective? An examination of investigations of the 
purposes of student participation in school administration, as 
stated by those directly interested — administrators, teachers, 
and students — reveals a great deal of confused thinking which. 
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of course, might be expected due to the recency of this devel- 
opment. For instance, some individuals state these purposes 
in the form of more or less general objectives such as “to train 
for citizenship,” “to develop intelligent leadership and 
followership,” and “to ^ve fimctional trzuning in self-govern- 
ment,” while other individuals indicate such objectives, 
usually designating them as “specific pmposes,” as “to pro- 
mote noon-hour activities,” “to seat pupils for formal assem- 
blies,” and “to supervise corridor traffic.” Consequently, for 
our purpose here it becomes necessary to define the term 
“objective.” 

As used in the following pages, an objective represents a 
rather general and inclusive ultimate end to be attained, such 
as “intelligent leadership and followership,” “increasing self- 
direction,” and “respect for law and order.” Under this 
definition such objectives as “promoting noon-hour assem- 
blies,” “seating pupils in formed eissemblies,” or “supervising 
corridor trafiic” arc not objectives at all; they are merely 
activities through which it is hoped the ultimate ends of whole- 
some noon-hour recreation, efficient auditorium seating, and 
orderly passing will be achieved. 

Although at first glance this discussion may appear to be 
space-taking quibbling, a litde more reflection will show that 
it implies a most basic concept, the difference between getting 
things done and getting things done with educative results. 
The council is not primarily, as luis often been suggested, an 
administrative device. The school's administration can dis- 
charge most of the council's responsibilities more quickly and 
efficiently than it can, in exactly the same way that the 
teacher can solve the students’ problems, write their themes, 
perform their experiments, and take their examinations more 
successfully than they. This is but another way of saying that 
very often working through the coimcil represents a slow and 
indirect method o£ getting things done. 
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The main purpose of the council, like the main purpose of 
all other justifiable activities about the school, curricultu or 
extracurricular, is to educate those who participate, either 
directly or indirectly. Naturally, the council’s acfivities are 
important; if there were none of these there would be no 
council. It is also important that they be successfully carried 
out, but far more important, the members of the council and 
the students who elected them must profit educationally 
through these activities and projects. If no such profit results, 
the time and efforts spent on council activities are time and 
efforts wasted. 

This point is worth emphasizing. Specifically, tliis means 
that such activities as “promoting noon-hour activities,” 
“seating pupils in formal assemblies,” and “supervising 
corridor traffic,” are not ends in themselves but are the media 
through which the ultimate objectives are achieved. This 
holds true for all student activities. All of them must be 
justified solely on the basis of their direct and indirect educa- 
tional contributions. 

Basic Elements of Good Citizenship. — If the primary 
function of the school is to develop good citizenship, then the 
primary function of any and all of its parts is to assist in this 
development. Hence, assisting in the development of good 
citizensltip is the primary function of the student council plan. 

Now any thing, be it a definite object such as an auto- 
mobile, painting, chair, gauricn, or book, or a less definite 
quality or trait such as courtesy, loyalty, sincerity, cheerful- 
ness, or nearness, is composed of basic elements properly pro- 
portioned and articulated. Naturally, the way to produce this 
thing is to make and coordinate the elements which comp>ose 
it, or which are responsible for it in its final form. 

Good citizenship, too, is compxjsed of elements which must 
be produced and arficulated. Among the most important of 
these are (1) a knowledge of the theory of democracy, (2) 
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sentiments of law and order, (3) intelligent respect for author- 
ity, (4) increasing self-direction, (5) leadership and follower- 
ship, (6) cooperation, and (7) morale. Undoubtedly there are 
other important elements because citizenship is a many-sided 
and complicated structure.^ However, a discussion of these 
seven will show the pattern which a program of civic education 
must follow, and will indicate also son'^e of the possibilities of 
the student-participation approach. 

1. A Knowledge of the Theory of Democracy , — ^As was pointed 
out earlier in the chapter, the public school has always im- 
parted the knowledge of how a democratic form of govern- 
ment is organized and how it functions, or how it is supposed 
to function. It was also suggested that much of this information 
is academic and V)ookish because it concerns the interests and 
activities (if adulthood. Naturally, this weakness in our pro- 
gram must be strengthened, and it can be, by supplementing 
theoretical instruction with practical application. 

The student council represents an excellent device through 
which important knowledges of democracy can be made 
meaningful, colorful, and vital, not only because it is based 
upon democratic principles and procedures but, just as impor- 
tant, because its interests and activities are those of student life. 
Participating in an election campaign, evaluating the qualifi- 
cations of candidates, voting, representing a group, discussing 
proposed policies, serving on committees, discharging as- 
sigiKid responsibilities — these and similar activities represent a 
practical and firsthand experience with democracy which 
gives real meaning to it. 

2. Sentiments of Imw and Order . — Everyone from birth till 
death, yes, and even before birth and after death, is ordered 
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by established customs and legal enactments. The individual 
cannot eat his dinner, walk down to the corner, drive his car 
into the garage, or answer the telephone without observing or 
violating law and order. Because man’s very existence depends 
upon law and order it is regrettable that this expression has 
become so formal and that often, apparently, it implies un- 
pleasantness, restraint, and control, instead of reasonable 
mechanisms for establishing social welfare. 

Naturally, where there is law and order there must be 
discipline to prevent breakdown and resulting lawlessness and 
disorder. In general, discipline may be of two kinds, external, 
which is based upon fear, and internal, which is based upon 
pride. Two illustrations will show the difference between 
these. Suppose a policeman, noticing an individual walking 
on a protected sj3ot of grass, bawls at him, “Get off that grass 
or ril put you off.” This individual will probably get off the 
grass, realizing that if he does not the officer will put him off 
bodily. In short, he fears the officer. Probably he does not even 
reflect on the matter of his violation and resents being spoken 
to in such a manner. Now suppose that instead of an officer 
this individual’s best friend sees him and says, “Jim, you 
should know better than to stand on that grass.” He will get 
off the grass, this time without resentment, because he recog- 
nizes the impropriety and because he likes and respects his 
friend and wants his friend to continue to like and respect him. 
The first illustration represents the poorest of disciplines, while 
the second reflects the best. 

It is well to remember, also, that externally and arbitrarily 
set rules and regulations often represent challenges. In the 
first illustration above the unexpressed attitude of many an 
individual would be, “I’ll stand on this grass all I want to, 
and you can’t stop me.” Some of these individuals, after the 
officer had walked away, might even stand on the grass again 
in order to prove to themselves, and perhaps to their friends, 
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that they were independent. How many are the teachers 
and administrators who have found that m2iking tlveats in 
classroom and assembly hall have only increased their troubles, 
all because some students accepted their challenge and very 
likely “got away with it,” to the further detriment of good order. 

Another illustration. Several years ago the author, while 
visiting a school in which it wets leported sentiments of law 
and order had been developed to a high degree, decided to 
make a test. He walked down the corridor while classes were 
passing, took a sheet of paper from his pocket, glanced at it, 
crumpled it up, threw it onto the floor, and walked straight 
ahead. In an instant there came a decided tug at his sleeve 
and he stopped and turned to face a somewhat irritated boy, 
perhaps a seventh grader, who said to him, “Mister, we don’t 
do that in our school.” Note that he did not say, “Mister, the 
principal does not allow that in his school.” It was “we” and 
“our.” Needless to state, this school passed its examination 
with flying colors.' 

In no way whatever does this mean that school authorities 
should surrender their legal^nd moral obligations for effective 
discipline; in fact, they could not, even if they wanted to. 
Such an attempt was the weakness of the older forms of “self- 
government,” a weakness which the newer conception of 
participation in control obviates. However, it does mean that 
wherever expedient, that is, wherever possible, wise, and 
justifiable from an educational point of view, the students 
should help to set the goal of efficient self-discipline zmd make 
serious attempts to achieve it. In such a setting the student 
has a clear conception of the laws needed, helps to set them, 
and because he has had a voice in making them, he is vitally 
interested in seeing them observed. 
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Here is another most important area of student-council 
relationships. The promotion of systematic street and corridor 
traffic, of good order in the assembly and at games, of courtesy 
at parties and other sodal events, and safety on the playgroimd 
and about the school, as well as the promotion of neatness and 
the proper use of school materials and equipment, to mention 
a few possibilities, all represent fields of council activity in 
which thoughtful respect for law and order can be functionally 
developed. 

3. Intelligent Respect for Authority . — In every group there is 
recognized authority. This authority may vary all the way 
from a common acknowledgment of the relative importance 
of some bigger, more assertive, or older boy in an unorganized 
group of children to a formal acceptance of the laws and 
officers of some organized adult body. Certainly it must not 
be thought that all authority is in the form of regulations; 
some of it is in the form of traditions, customs, attitudes, and 
beliefs which have become established. For instance, the 
criminal’s contempt for the “stoolie” or “stool pigeon,” a 
fully completed development of ^e child’s attitude toward 
the “snitcher” or “peacher,” is based upon authority, even 
though unorganized and uncoded. 

Authority may be accepted blindly or intelligently. In the 
case of the very small child it must be accepted blindly because 
he is too young to understand the reasons for it.* When this 
child becomes old enough to understzmd and appreciate these 
reasons, authority becomes more meaningful and his accept- 
ance more intelligent. Such acceptance does not spring full 
bloom into being; it grows gradually and slowly. 
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Although intelligent respect may imply, to some extent, a 
questioning attitude toward authority, or the wisdom of its 
promulgations and actions, yet it does not mean that its every 
order should be debated and discussed by those for whom it is 
designed, because there would never be time enough for such 
logical reasoning. Intelligent obedience must imply some con- 
siderable respect for the purposes, abilities, and sincerity of 
those in authority. On the other hand, knowing something 
about the reasons for certain regulations and customs should 
mean that the individual will all the more appreciate the 
necessity for them and have a further interest in helping to 
observe them. 

Further, intelligent respect does not mean usually that the 
individual debates the matter and then decides for himself just 
what he shall do. He must understand that authority was 
originated because it appeared to be logical and necessary, 
and then later it became permanently accepted because it 
appeared to be successful, loo, he must appreciate the fact 
that democratic authority was established on the basis of the 
greatest good for the greatest number and that even though 
occasionally it may restrict him, yet in the long run it will be 
beneficial to him. In other words, he must be led to realize 
that he himself cannot enjoy freedom and safety except 
through such established authority. 

But intelligent respect means more than these attitudes 
toward authority, it means also that the individual should 
obey sincerely and conscientiously to the best of his ability. 
This is an important point which unfortunately is not often 
found in the discussions of this subject. 

Specifically, just how is student participation concerned? It 
should be clear that the student who has seen corridor traffic 
become more orderly, recreation schedules become better 
organized, courtesy become more evident, assembly pro- 
grams become more interesting, and financing become more 
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successful through the efforts of his elected representatives 
in the central organization, can not only understand and 
appreciate the part played by the council, but can also get 
a thrill from helping to elect it and to support its policies. 
Because he recognizes himself as a part of the school’s democ- 
racy instead of an isolated individual, his obedience to the 
rules of his governing body, even in those matters in which he 
may personally disagree, will tend to be all the more complete, 
because he appreciates the necessity for such rules for the 
good of the school as a whole. It would not be too much to 
expect that because of this direct and personal interest, his 
own observance will be pretty sincere and conscientious. What 
else is intelligent respect for authority? 

4. Increasing Self-direction . — ^The life of the individual falls 
easily imo two different stages or periods, childhood and 
adulthood. In fact, these are two different worlds because they 
represent such completely dissimilar settings. The first is the 
world of autocracy and the second the world of democracy. 
In childhood the individual is controlled and dominated by 
his parents, and rightly so, because he lacks the knowledges, 
ideals, and habits which make for social competency and inde- 
pendence. In adulthood he possc.sses these essential elements 
wliich make for self-direction. 

However, it is quite impossible for the individual suddenly 
and successfully to step from the restricted world of childhood 
to the unrestricted world of adulthood. The learning, accept- 
ing, emd practicing necessary represent a slow process of work. 
Assuming that social adequacy comes automatically with 
physical adulthood is as stupid as assuming that the individual 
can write legibly merely because he has attained physical 
maturity. Such an eissumption tmd procedure, or rather lack 
of procedure, will always result in failure. 

An excellent example of such failure is to be found in the 
case of the boy (or girl) who has been babied and over- 
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mothered by fond but unintelligent parents and who suddenly 
finds himsdf away from home for the first time, say at college, 
where he is on his own. It is well known that those students 
who “break” first are the pampered pets who have never 
been allowed to grow up, who have never been allowed to 
develop self-reliance. They cannot live happily amd success- 
fully in an adult’s world with only a cluld’s training. 

T^raining for effectual social living may come very naturally 
and easily through a miniature society in which the individual 
learns the pertinent knowledges, accepts the worthy ideals, 
and actually practices the habits necessary for successful 
membership. The student council idea is built around these 
three processes; through them the student becomes increas- 
ingly self-directive, irrespective of whether he is a member of 
the central body or only of the general organization that 
sponsors and supports it. 

Further, this school setting provides for increasing self- 
direction, or development, in the matter of individual inter- 
ests and abilities. One student has an interest and some native 
ability in originating, another in organizing, another in 
executing, another in expressing, another in publicizing, and 
another in evaluating, and the discovery and development of 
these potentialities are basic responsibilities of successful 
student cooperation because successful student cooperation 
depends up>on them. 

5. Intelligent Leadership and Followership . — In every group, 
from a disorganized and frenzied mob to an orderly and dig- 
nified legislative body, there are leaders, tliose who give 
direction to thot^ht and action; and it is reasonable to state 
that the more intelligent and resourceful the leaders are, the 
more successful will their groups be. 

In an autocratic setting leaders come into pwwer because of 
tradition, custom, parentage, friendships, pxjlitical favoritism, 
or some other influence that does not necessarily guarantee 
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wise leadership. In a democratic setting, theoretically at least, 
leaders come into power through election, direct or indirect, on 
the basis of a recognition of their abilities. Naturally, then, 
because of their strategic positions it is of utmost importance 
that they be carefully selected. Successful democracy depends 
upon skilled leadership and this, in turn, must rest upon intelli- 
gent followership, the source of its authority and support. 

Intelligent followership implies a double responsibility; 
first, a wise selection of leaders and, second, sincere and 
successful attempts to follow their leadership. Because this 
second resp>onsibility was discussed in the previous section, 
only the first will be reflected here. 

In order to avoid having leaders selected on the basis of 
friendship, sympathy, obligation, or for other purely personal 
reasons — ^all of which represent the lowest bracket of voting 
purposes because none of them comprehends the real objective 
of office holding and therefore none of them guarantees 
success in office — it is essential that the electors shall be 
trained to appreciate the importemce of a deliberate and 
unbiased evaluation of the candidates’ qualifications, and 
further, to vote upon the basis of the results of such reflection. 
Definite suggestions for this training will be found in Chap. 
VII. 

Intelligent leadership and followership, like all other chtur- 
acteristics of good citizenship, must be developed; they do not 
spring unprompted into being. Because the school enrolls all 
ffie children of all the people, it is only Ic^cal that it should 
accept a considerable share of this responsibility. Nearly 
thirty years ago Thorndike suggested this when he raised and 
answered the very pertinent question. Is not special training 
in Judging the qualities of leaders worthy of a place in demo- 
cratic education?^ In just what settings in the school are these 

* Thorndike, £. L., Education for Initiative and Originality', Teachers 
CoUege Record, 17: 405-416, November, 1916. 
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qualifications developed? To some extent the various subjects 
help to provide the bases of knowledge and ideals, and in a 
very limited way in specialized vocational and recreational 
fields, provide opportunities for some practice, but in the 
general area of democratic participation little is scheduled or 
accomplished through the curriculum. 

Here again, the councU idea provides natural settings for 
training in both leadership and followership. These are func- 
tional settings because they concern the student and his 
activities. For instance, an elected leader who is autocratic in 
his methods, arbitrary in his decisions, careless in his commit- 
ments, and erratic in his judgments will soon discover that 
he must improve or he will be replaced; and the follower 
whose home room, class, activity, or school suffers from his 
vote or his ineffectual attempts to follow good leadership will 
soon recognize that the fault is his own. In both cases it is 
almost inevitable that the student shall recognize th^ disas- 
trous consequences of his unwise or careless efforts. And, just 
as important, later he will have other opportunities in which 
he can do something about it.^ 

6. Cooperation , — ^llris is another important clement of 
democratic living which must be developed because, although 
in rrian''s original nature there is a desire to associate with 
others and share in their activities, there are no fully developed 
skills which result in effective cooperation. Cooperation means 
combined efforts for the common good. The cooperator 
will, usually, benefit from the united effort, but for the 
moment at least the immediate objective is a benefit for 
the group. 
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Is the student taught cooperation through his academic 
courses? Hardly. In fact, cooperation in English, algebra, 
history, language, and other subjects is usually frowned upon, 
the emphasis being, as zJmost every student has heard time 
and again, “get it yourself.” Even in those subjects in which 
cooperation is talked about and the ideals set, such as some 
social science courses, very few are the opportunities in which 
actual practice is possible. Wc are not contending that any- 
thing else is desirable or possible, we arc merely pointing out 
that as at present organized the curriculum offers very few 
opportunities for the functional teaching of cooperation. 

In the extracurricular field there is an entirely different 
story. Note, for instance, that a dramatic cast, music organiza- 
tion, athletic team, assembly committee, or newspaper staff 
requires successful cooperation. Each member must practice 
it in order to retain his position and standing. Through the 
student-council organization, which represents all these and 
many other activities, there are hundreds of opportunities, 
large and small, for the practice of this important element of 
good citizenship. 

However, there is another phase of cooperation. Far too 
many discussions of this topic stop with student-student 
cooperation; too few of them reflect student- teacher coopera- 
tion. This, too, is highly important. One of the imfortunate 
features of traditional school organization, especially in the 
large and highly departmentalized school, is that it separates 
the student from his teacher. In it the student learns to know 
his teacher only as an assignment-maker, a task-setter, a 
recitation-hearer, and an examination-giver, and rarely does 
he learn to know her as a well-educated, high-idcaled, warm- 
hearted, honest-to-goodness human being. It is quite probable 
that what he might learn from her personally is as important 
as the facts that he picks up in her classes. The other side of the 
picture is just as true; only rarely does the teacher get to know 
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the pupil personally.^ The result is that in many schools there 
arc ‘two more or less conflicting bodies, the student and the 
faculty, each of which knows relatively litde of the interests, 
ambitions, and problems of the other. Further, there are often 
strong emotional reactions, fears, prejudices, and jealousies 
which make for anything but a unified and harmonious 
school. 

There are many opportunities in the extracurricular field 
for the development of better student-teacher relations and 
mutual cooperation, especially where the council promotes, 
unifies, and coordinates these activities, because each of them 
is usually sponsored by a teacher. In these nonacademic set- 
tings the teacher is no longer a task-setter, nor the student a 
task-doer; rather they work together for the common good, 
the students furnishing the drive, the student contacts, and the 
execution, the teacher providing the experience, the admin- 
istrative contacts, and the judgment. 

7. Morale , — Closely related to cooperation is group spirit 
or morale, which was once defined by a boy as ‘‘the feeling a 
team has when it knows it is good.’’ Morale is essential to any 
kind of organized efibrt. An army without morale would be 
little better than an unorganized mob, and a school in which 
each teacher and student bustled around to his individual 
classes with little or no interest in his institution as a whole, 
not feeling himself as a vital part of the school, would not be 
a school worthy of the name. It would be as colorless as a 
factory in which the employees were war prisoners. 

Two elements are basic to morale, something to be proud 
of or loyal to, and a feeling of personal responsibility. A tezun 
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whose record was poor could never have group spirit, and 
neither would it if its record were good but unfelt by its mem- 
bers or those closely associated with them. Every student in 
the school can thrill to his team’s record even though he does 
not play on the team because he participates indirectly as a 
member of the school which his team represents. This idea of 
personal feeling is basic. If, in a school assembly, the cheer- 
leaders arose and called for a yell for algebra, they would be 
laughed oflF the stage; but if they called for a cheer for the 
algebra team, they would get a rousing response. Not one of 
us has ever heard a cheer for football, but all of us have heard 
hundreds of cheers for football players and teams. Football is 
not “our” game, but the team is “ours.” 

The function of the student council is this connection is to 
develop and coordinate opportunities for many different 
kinds of participation, not only in games, competitions, pro- 
grams, public events, publications, and similar activities but 
also in such projects for the common good as orderly corridor 
traffic, safely on the streets, neatness of lockers, thrift in the 
use of materials and equipment, courtesy to visitors, and 
friendly aid to new students. Every one of these activities 
originated and promoted for the school as a whole represents 
a morale-developing setting. 

Conclusion. — It must not be assumed from the presenta- 
tions of this chapter that the author believes that the student 
council offers the one and only medium through which good 
citizenship can be and is developed. He believes nothing of 
the sort. Other school and outsidc-of-school settings also 
contribute to this training, and should continue to do so in 
an increasingly effective manner. But he does believe that 
such a group properly orgaiuzed and supervised offers the 
best of these opportunities because its objectives are educa- 
tionally justifiable and its methods and procedures are psy- 
chologically sound. It is a motivated and functional miniature 
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Principles Underlying Stu- 
dent Participation 

T he policies relating to good organization and adminis- 
tration of student participation can be suggested in a 
consideration of the principles underlying them. Although the 
types of student-council organization vary widely, all of them 
rest upon about the same basic ideas. Those discussed in this 
chapter are based upon both logic and experience and reflect 
the opinions of directors, sponsors, and teachers who have had 
and are having successful experience with the student council 
plan.' Only the more general principles will be discussed 
here. Those relating more particularly to the initiation of a 
new council, sponsorship, constitution, organization, dis- 
cipline, and financing will be found in the presentation of these 
topics. 

1. The School Must Feel a Continuous Need for the 
Council. — The principle that participation should grow out 
of the felt needs of the school, instead of being forced upon the 
school, is presented on pages 97-106 in connection with the 
general discussion of how to start a council. However, this 
principle is as important after the council has been established 
as it was before it came into being. The feeling of need must 
be continuous because if the school comes to the point where 
it feels no need, there is no need, and so no justification for 
participation. In such a setting the council is merely an 

'There are, of course, some differences of opinion concerning these 
principles. The Harvey-Allen and Keiley articles listed in the bibliography 
— both good — should be read together because the second is a “reply” to 
the first. 
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ornamental nonfunctional organization which enjoys the 
respect of no one about the school. The proper maintenance of 
this felt need requires constant study and adaptation as will 
be explained in detail later. 

2. The Entire School Should Be Represented in the 
Council. — Generally speaking there arc two main plans by 
which members are elected to the council— by such definitely 
organized groups as classes and clubs, and by the units of the 
school as a whole. ^ Usually in the latter type of organization 
the members are elected from the smaller unspccialized groups 
such as the home room. 

The chief disadvantages of the first plan are the dangers 
that (1) not all students will be represented because not all 
of them will belong to the organizations allowed representa- 
tion; (2) those who belong to more than one organization will 
be represented more than once: (3) petty politics will develop; 
and (4) the larger organizations, usually n^presented fcy more 
members than the smaller, will benefit at the expense of the 
latter. In a way the last tw'o possibilities arc but natural 
because in electing a representative a group obligates him to 
work for it. In such a setting the test of his value as a repre- 
sentative is to be found in the extent to wliich he is able to 
get concessions and favors for his grou[). In case of conflict, 
for instance, he could hardly be expected to vote against the 
wishes of his organization. 'Ihe emphasis Iutc is upon getting 
instead of upon giving. In short, under this plan there is a 
serious possibility of loyalty to group overshadowing loyalty to 
school. 

The second plan, election by unspecialized groups, avoids 
the difficulties and dangers suggested above. All the students 

^ In some schools the council members are appointed by the principal and 
teachers. I’his form of organization violates the basic principles of demo- 
cratic government and so will not be discussed in this book. The other forms 
will be presented more in detail in the following chapter. 
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are represented because all of them are in home rooms. In it 
the student represents his whole school instead of a particular- 
ized section of it and consequently sees all of its activities in 
proper perspective as elements of the entire picture. Under 
this plan attention can be centered on the weak places 
in the schedule, and unbiased efforts be made toward 
the development of a well-balanced and closely articulated 
program. 

In some schools there is a provision for “honorary member- 
ship” in the council. For instance, famous alumni, soldiers, 
sailors, guests, speakers, and even the superintendent, principal, 
supervisor, or other administrative officers or respected retiring 
teachers are elected honorary members. There is nothing to 
be said in favor of this practice, and there are several things 
to be said against it: (1) the council is a working and not an 
honoring organization; (2) such members can never be, in a 
real sense, members of the council because they represent no 
school group or interest and attend few or no council meetings; 
and (3) it violates the basic principle that every member 
should assume some definite responsibility. This practice is a 
pretty gesture of affection but it is illogical, unnecessary, and 
confusing. 

3. The Faculty Should Be Fairly Represented. — If the 

council is to represent a genuine cooperative school effort, then 
teachers as well as students should be elected to it. The usual 
practice is for the principal to appoint a sponsor, and while 
this plan has some obvious advantages, yet it really does not 
represent the ideal. Far too often the students consider an 
appointed sponsor a sort of spy or “wet blanket” whose duty 
it is to guide and control the council in accordance with the 
wishes of the administration, and this conception may not be 
entirely inaccurate. In any case, under such a plan the atti- 
tudes of both sponsor and coimcil can hardly be one hundred 
per cent harmonious. 
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Logically, if the council is to represent the whole school, 
and the faculty is a part of the school, then the faculty mem- 
bers should be elected the same as the student members. In 
fact, there is no mere justification for the principal appointing 
the faculty members than there is for the teacher appointing 
the student members. An equitable representation of the 
faculty, on perhaps a teacher-faculty ratio somewhat similar 
to a student-body ratio, through a regularly held election, 
adds to dignity and importance, and helps to prevent mis- 
understandings and petty jealousies. This subject will be dis- 
cussed more in detail in Chap. XII. 

4. The Average Student Should Feel His Representa- 
tion. — It is but natural that the student who feels that he is 
represented in the council will have a more wholesome attitude 
toward it and a greater interest in its policies and programs 
than the student who does not so feel his representation. In 
plans in which specialized groups elect representatives to the 
council, the student who is nut a member of any of these 
organizations will not be represented, and he need not be 
expected to be vitally interested in th(! council or its activities. 
For him there is actually little or no participation in adminis- 
tration; the setting is not wholly democratic. Nor does a 
palliative plan of allowing the election of a few members “at 
large” add much to such a student’s interest. Usually the 
smaller the group represented the greater is the probability 
that its members will feel their representation, and, just as 
important, their own responsibility, and it is easy for the 
individual student to initiate an idea or action for considera- 
tion through his representative. 

5. The Average Student Should Feel His Own Responsi- 
bility . — ^This principle grows easily out of that suggested 
immediately above. In many a school the average student’s 
actual connection with the council appears to cease after he 
has cast his vote because he has no opportunity to assist in the 
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development of school policies or plans. These he leaves to 
the body he helped to elect. Even listening to the reports 
of his representative as to what the council did at its meeting 
leaves him relatively unconcerned because he had little or no 
part in discussing the various items before the council acted 
upon them. Such a rubber-stamp state of affairs is not con- 
ducive to the development of school or any other kind of 
democracy. The council member should represent not merely 
his gro\.jp but the thought of his group. In order to develop 
this essential felt responsibility in the school citizen, the council 
should encourage the discussion of pertinent problems in the 
home rooms or other groups represented, and, if practicable, 
in separate groups, even classes in civics and problems of 
democracy. The j^urpose of participation is to educate electors 
as well as electees; and this purpose will not be achieved unless 
suitable opportunities are provided for it.^ 

6. In General There Should Be No Restriction on Coun- 
cil Membership. — There are a number of possible restrictions 
on council membership, the principal ones of which arc sex, 
marks, aiiproval, reelection, and tax. A brief discussion of the 
first four will indicate the attitude which should be taken 
against all restrictions.* A comi-jlctc general policy regarding 
these restrictions, appliciiblc to all schools and to all situations, 
cannot be handed out by the author or anyone else, but 
enough of the implications may be indicated to assist a school 
to cjutlinc and define a justifiable policy. 

Sex . — Should there be a requirement that a certain propor- 
tion of the council members be boys or girls? 'fhe author can 
sec no justification for such a limitation. Certainly sex itself 
is hardly a factor in determining ability xo represent a group 
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successfully. But even if there was such a restriction, how could 
it be enforced? For instance, if boys and girls were in the same 
groups, say home rooms, who would say which rooms were 
to elect girls and which boys? On the basis of what kind of 
democracy would he say it? This is rarely a problem because 
it usually solves itself, but anyway the above point is worth 
making. 

Marks . — ^This restriction on council membership splits very 
easily into two parts; (1) should passing marks in all subjects 
be required? and (2) should higher than passing or average 
marks be required? 

The usual arguments for the first type of restriction are that 
(1) the student who is not “up” in his work is not a good, 
completely respected school citizen and should not be allowed 
to hold a citizen’s position of honor; (2) if he is “down” he 
may be motivated to get up, if he is not allowed to hold office; 
and (3) if he is down he should give first attentioi^ to his 
academic work. Probably there is considerable logic in 
requiring the council member to discharge satisfactorily his 
first major school responsibility, that of carrying his regular 
academic load successfully. We do not allow the athlete to 
represent his school if Ms work is unsatisfactory, so why 
should we allow the student who is not passing in his subjects 
to represent his group? 

Should the council member be required to maintain a 
higher average titan that represented by merely passing 
marks? The first argument for this practice is that the members 
will be more respected, a statement certainly not true or vital 
enough to be worth serious consideration. The second argu- 
ment is that there is a high correlation between scholarship 
and leadership; consequently, limiting membership to the 
scholarship group will ensure a high qtiality of leadership in 
the council. It has long been assumed by dassroom teachers 
that this scholarship-leadership coirelation is high. This 
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assumption has been proved fallacious but is still tenaciously 
held by these teachers, apparently because they are unfamiliar 
with the investigations, or are too deeply set in their ideas to 
cheuige. There is no justification for requiring a better than 
passing or better than average mark for council membership. 
It is not required in any other activity in the school except the 
honor club, a highly specialized group in which the qualifica- 
tion for membership is scholarsliip, so why should it be re- 
quired in council affairs? 

Approval . — Some schools have a plan whereby a student 
must have the approval of his home room teacher, his adviser, 
the dean, the council sponsor, the principal, or the entire 
faculty before he is allowed to become a candidate for council 
membership. The theory is, of course, that the approver 
knows the student and can best decide whether or not he is 
suitable material for this body. The implication naturally is 
that student electors are incompetent, and that an inefficient 
council would result if there were no such restriction. This 
plan is entirely illogical and undemocratic. Really, it is but a 
reflection of the fears, jealousies, and misinformations of the 
faculty. 

Moreover, such a plan is unsound educationally because it 
represents a denial of opportunity to learn. To take an extreme 
case, let us suppose that there was no such restriction and as 
a result the council was totally incompetent. Naturally, those 
who elected the council would suffer, and it is quite likely 
that in a very short time they would realize that they them- 
selves were to blame. Further, it is reasonable to believe that 
at the next election they would be much more careful in their 
selection of members. This would be a most excellent lesson in 
practical citizenship, a lesson which wduld never be learned 
if the approval of candidates was required. 

Reelection . — Should reelection be allowed? Here again the 
author can see no justification for restriction. Except in rare 
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instances such limitation is not a part of the machinery of 
American democracy. A senator, representative, judge, mayor, 
or even the president can run for office as many times as he 
wishes. Certainly in no other activity in the school is such a 
limitation practiced; the athlete, actor, newswriter, or musi- 
cian can belong to his organization for the full four years if 
he is “good enough to make it.” In all likelihood, because of 
the frequent changes in the personnel of gioups, reelection 
will rarely become a problem. 

In summary, these limitations on eligibility for council 
membership or office holding are unjustifiable because they 
represent (1) faculty, not student body, ideals (and usually 
fears) which are the outmoded academic conceptions of the 
purpose of the school; (2) an unfair discrimination against 
such council membership or office holding, a discrimination 
which is not practiced against other school mcmbershijjs and 
activities; and (3) faculty pressure to determine who shall 
represent the students. In a school with such restrictions the 
participation plan is only deceptive window dressing, it does 
not represent genuine democracy; it is, as Kelley aptly says, 
“a semblance of democracy without the fact.”^ In his in- 
vestigation Kelley found such limitations present in nearly 
three-fourths of the 1,431 councils studied, and in 96,5 per 
cent of the councils in schools of more than 3,000 students.^ 
Here, indeed, is one of the weak spots in our present plan of 
participation. 

7. Each Member of the Council Should Assume Some 
Definite Responsibility. — -Fhc council which has no responsi- 
bilities will soon disintegrate- It can never have self-respect 
and morale because these are built through the successful 

* Keltley, E. C., “An Evaluation of Student Participation in Government 
in American Secondary Schools” (unpublished doctoral dissertation), 
p. 122, Northwestern Univearsity. 

* Ibid,, p. 105 
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discharge of duties. In exactly the same way the individual 
member of the council must have responsibilities in order to 
maintain his interest, self-respect, and morale. He must feel 
a personal challenge.’ Nor should this be a difficult problem 
despite the fact that occasionally there are members who, 
because of timidity, a feeling of incompetence, or a lack of 
interest, hesitate to accept personal responsibility. Certainly 
most of the members of a council will recognize their oppor- 
tunities and want to shoulder responsibility. In the council 
and its subdivisions there are places for many helpers and 
many different kinds of skill. An important duty of the council 
is to ensure that these abilities are discovered and properly 
capitalized. 

8. Each Committee or Subgroup Should Be Held 
Strictly Accountable for Its Particular Responsibility. — A 

committee without a dclinitc responsibility is a handicap to 
any organized body because it will soon either (1) lose interest 
and spirit, or (2) impatient for action, trespass on the areas 
of other groups. This point cannot be overemphasized; the 
job first, and then the committee to do it, instead of the re- 
verse. One good method of keeping committees alert is to 
require a report from each once a month or oftener. Any self- 
respecting committee will stiivc to have something worth 
bringing to the attention of the council and will consider a 
statement such as “the committee has nothing to report” as 
evidence of its own failure. A staggered schedule of these 
reports, so that not all of them come at every meeting, will 
help to prevent this order of business from degenerating into 
pure routine. Further, such a plan will bring a wholesome 
spirit of competition into the picture. 
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9. The Council Should Be Neither Too Large Nor Too 
Small. — ^This is a somewhat witless statement, but the idea is 
important A large council tends to be unwieldy in organiza- 
tion and scattering in its efforts because of the difficulty of 
handling discussion and business in an orderly manner, and 
of educating the members so that they will act most intelli- 
gently on the various items under consideration. The usual 
plan of superimposing a council-of-the-council or an executive 
committee arrangement has several weaknesses and disadvan- 
tages. Fui'ther, the larger the council, the greater the possi- 
bility and the probability that some of its members may be 
underloaded — some may even become “sleepers” — and a 
council member with no definite responsibilities is a liability 
to the participation plan. 

On the other hand, especially in the case of the medium- 
sized and large schools, if the council is small, (1) the repre- 
sented units will have to be so large that their members may 
not feel their representation, (2) some valuable student ability 
will go uncapitalized, and (3) the council members will 
probably be overloaded. 

To summarize, the council should be large enough to pro- 
vide felt representation, to include a variety of interests, 
abilities, and competencies, and to furnish an equitable load 
for all of its members; and be small enough to handle its 
business with efficiency and dispatch. This problem of proper 
size must, of necessity, be settled by the individual school. 

10. The Duties and Responsibilities of the Council 
Should Be Specifically Defined. — ^Although discussion is 
basic to the efficient handling of the council's business, yet this 
discussion unfollowed by positive action is of little value to 
the school or anyone concerned. The council is a discussion 
group with legislative, judicial, and executive powers and 
duties and hence the boundaries must be set so that this body 
may develop to the proper edge of its area and at the same 
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time stay within it. In a democracy the establishment of 
checks and balances is as necessary as the establishment of 
duties and responsibilities. 

Clearly defining this area of council responsibilities may be 
a bit troublesome because it formerly belonged to the faculty 
and administration, and sometimes these give way grudgingly 
with half-hearted consent and acceptance. But it must be 
done in order to avoid detrimental bickerings and misunder- 
standings over possible conflicts in authority.^ 

These rights, privileges, duties, and responsibilities are only 
delegated by the head of the school, who cannot escape his 
own legal and moral responsibility. The delegation is usually 
through some form of properly authorized and formally 
adopted constitution. This subject will be discussed more in 
detail in Chap, VI. 

11. The Principal Should Retain Veto Power. — Because 
the principal is legally and morally responsible, under the 
superintendent and board of education, for everything that 
goes on in the school, it is only reasonable that he should have 
final authority on any matter that concerns it. Capitulation 
is as unthinkable as domination. The entire school, teachers 
and students, must realize this, and that authority is not 
unreservedly given but increlv delegated to the council. Such 
a recognition should not make the council less responsible, 
but more responsible, and also cause i t to be more careful in 
its deliberations and its actions in order to avoid veto. Such 
deliberations should, in turn, reduce to a minimum the num- 
ber of times which the principal should be forced to exercise 
his right of veto. 

On the other hand, the principal himself has a considerable 
responsibility. In the first place, if he vetoes frequently he will 
discourage the council, and some of its members may take an 
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unwholesome attitude toward the administration. However, 
occasionally failing to veto some measure which the principal 
knows will not be successful is educative for both the council 
members and those who elected them, because it places the 
responsibility squcirely upon them. 

In the second place it is reasonable that, if the council is 
charged with the responsibility for coordinating the various 
acti\Hties of the school, the principal should act through it; 
this is courteous and businesslike and proves the principaPs 
confidence in this body. Naturally, his recommendations, 
suggestions, and contacts should be through the faculty mem- 
bers of the council. If he walks into a council meeting with a 
“now here’s what I want you to do” attitude, his presence will 
probably be very properly and promptly resented. 

12. The Council Should Not Be Considered a Trouble- 
shooting Body. — Unless intelligent and positive steps are 
taken to prevent it, there is a danger that the teachers and 
.students may get the idea that tlic council is a sort of dumping 
ground for all the many little disagreeable tasks about the 
school, an organization whose main duties are largely those 
of ti'ouble-shooting. Although undoubtedly in any council’s 
schedule of activities there will be those that represent repairs, 
yet mending damage is only a part of its responsibilities. The 
councirs main job is construction, plus the restoration that 
keeps the structure in good order. 

This undesirable attitude, taken far more frequently by 
the faculty than the student body, is most likely to develop in 
a school in which the faculty has accepted the participation 
idea only halfheartedly, or less. Sometimes it is taken out of 
jealousy, the usual reaction being “Oh, that’s the council’s 
job,” sometimes, in order to avoid responsibility for distasteful 
jobs and even the faculty’s own failui es, and sometimes, when 
jealousy is fully developed, it is taken deliberately to sabotage 
the council’s efforts. Needless to say, such an attitude not only 
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is unfair to the student body and the council but also reflects 
uncommendably upon the faculty and the administration that 
permit it to develop. 

13. The Council Should Not Be Considered a Disciplin- 
ary Body. — ^Whether or not the council should be allowed 
to handle cases of discipline is a matter on which there is con- 
siderable disagreement, and this whole problem is so impor- 
tant that it will be reserved for a more detailed treatment in a 
later chapter. However, there should be no general disagree- 
ment on the question of whether or not the council itself 
should handle cases of discipline. It can, and probably does 
in some schools, but the weakness of this arrangement is the 
probability that the council will become so sidetracked on this 
activity that it w^ill neglect more constructive projects. If the 
council becomes a disciplinary body, there is danger that it 
will be loo busy to do anything else; if so, it will lose standing 
in the school. Handling cases of violations of regulations con- 
cerning student activities is probably an entirely logical and 
justifiable responsibility of the council, but it should be accom- 
plished through a special committee or court instead of by the 
council itself. In such an arrangement the council may act 
as a rcN'icwing body and probably should in cases involving 
major violations. 

It is entirely possible that, because of some of its activities, 
the council may easily become considered by the school largely 
as a disciplinary body. For instance, the main job of some 
councils appears to be the organization and supervision of the 
corridor monitor system, and in such cases the students of the 
school can hardly escape the impression that the council’s 
most important job is disciplinary in nature. In short, the 
school’s mental picture of the council is, for all practical pur- 
poses, a real representation of this organization. 

Incidentally, this type of monitorial system is facing in- 
creasing criticism because it (1) is uneconomical of the 
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monitors’ time, since dividing attention between a lesson and 
hall responsibilities will never result in the development of 
effective study habits; (2) overemphasizes watching for or 
guarding against violations; (3) stresses external authority 
rather than internal sense of responsibility; and (4) especially 
in the elementary school, tends to make bullies of the monitors, 
the older pupils. 

Provisions for handling cases of discipline, if such provisions 
appear to be desirable and desired, should come late, not 
early, in the council’s development. Many councils have dis- 
integrated and been abolished because they assumed a sort of 
police function from the very beginning. Successful discipline 
requires an understanding and skill which inexperienced 
students do not possess — and even some experienced teachers, 
for that matter. Responsibility must be grown into slowly. 

14. The Graperative Aspects of Participation Should 
Be Continually Emphasized. — Everyone resents despotism 
and if, because of its autocratic and dictatorial attitudes and 
policies, the council comes to be considered a despotic body, 
it is high time for a major realignment. However, this diffi- 
culty may be avoided if the council constantly reflects coopera- 
tion in both its activities and its talk. It need not harp con- 
tinually on this ideal, but at the same time it should not 
entirely forget to talk about it. Actions speak louder than 
words, but there are plenty of times when words wall help. 
In this connection it is imperative that the council understand 
and remember that there are two kinds of cooperation, (1) 
cooperation of the student body with the coimcil, the type 
most frequently discussed, and (2) cooperation of the council 
with the student body, which is just as important. 

15. The Council Should Not Attempt to Carry on All 
the Activities Itself. — Occasionally, a council assumes that 
It alone should be responsible for initiating, organizing, pro- 
moting, and handling all the activities of the school. This is a 
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mistaken conception of the council’s place £Uid duty. Nearly 
all school projects can be czirried out much more economically 
and successfully by the organizations to which they logically 
belong. The council’s job is to suggest, stimulate, encourage, 
and assist in every way possible. 

16. The Council’s Financial Policy Should Be Well 
Organized and Closely Supervised. — The financial ad- 
ministration of activities represents one of the most bothersome 
problems in a modem school, not only because of the large 
total amount of money involved, but also because of the great 
number and variety of ways in which it is handled. Most of 
the criticisms of school activities have been due, directly or 
indirectly, to the loose handling of funds. Properly raising, 
handling, and disbursing funds are essential parts of any 
activity program — and these together represent a device which 
may be used effectively in developing tlie proper kind of 
program and giving it balance. This is true especially where 
the control of finances is centralized in the council. Even at 
best, finances are dynamite and hence should be most care- 
fully handled and supervised. This topic will be discussed 
more in detail in Chap. X. 

17. The Machinery of the Plan Should Be Simple. — 

In more than one American school a highly complex, pretty- 
on-the-chart organization of upper and lower houses, courts, 
cabinets, boards of ajjpeal, etc., has Ijeen abolished because 
attention to the schedule of activities was hindered by official 
red tape and complications. How frequently hcis the author, 
after listening to some enthusiastic sponsor explaining a com- 
plicated system of peuticipation, wanted to reiise the very 
pertinent question, “When do you find time for council activ- 
ities?” Usually these complex forms of participation are imita- 
tions or adaptations of municipal or federal organization, 
themselves very complicated, even to experienced adults. 
The idea here is not to get a pretty organization but an 
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effective one. Irrespective of the type of plan developed or 
adopted, it should be simple enough to be easily understood 
and administered, and direct enough to be of immediate and 
appreciable influence. This means that the major part of 
the student effort should be spent on the program rather than 
on the machinery. 

18. Council Meetings Should Be Held Regularly and 
on School Time. — Scheduling regular council meetings is in 
line with good business principles. Calling meetings only 
when “there is something to do” represents a poor and un- 
businesslike policy necessitating extra work and causing in- 
convenience to all. Canceling or postponing meetings usually 
militates against effectiveness, and once begun the practice 
soon develops into a decidedly bad habit. Even when there is 
apparently no business to be discuswsed, and such instances 
should be rare indeed, the meeting should proceed according 
to the usual form and then be adjourned immediately. It 
should not be allowed to degenerate into an aimless “bull 
session.” This same px'inciple holds for any meeting; when 
the business has been completed, the meeting should be 
adjourned at once. Special meetings may be called at times 
convenient to the members when necessary.^ 

Further, it is logical to assume that if council meetings 
represent educationally important settings, and they should 
not be scheduled unless they do, they should be held on school 
time. Such scheduling will (1) guarantee the presence of all 
members, (2) officially recognize and sanction the program, 
(3) give it importance and dignity, (4) ensure good teacher 
and student attitudes, and (5) bring a correlative demand that 
the teachers’ and students’ time be well invested. The students 
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will not take the council seriously unless the administration 
and faculty do. 

Often council meetings are scheduled in the activities 
period. However, in some instances this is disadvantageous to 
the members because it prevents them from participating in 
the other activities during this period. Any member who 
would rather be somewhere else than in council meeting is 
hardly an asset to that meeting or body. It should not be 
difficult to schedule a time when all members can attend with- 
out conflict. This period should be kept sacred to council 
activities; no members should be excused for any other school 
purpose, curricular or extracurricular. Incidentally, about the 
poorest time and place for holding council meetings is in the 
evening at the home of some student or teacher. Such meetings 
will lack the necessary school atmosphere and will almost 
inevitably develop into social gatherings. The council is not a 
social club. 

19. Council Meetings Should Be Open to All Who Care 
to Attend. — The student or teacher who helps to elect mem- 
bers to the council has as much right to attend the meetings 
of this organization as the adult has to attend sessions of 
congress, the state legislature, a court, or a municipal body 
to which he helped to elect members. The usual arguments 
given for the exclusion of visitors are (1) the limited size of the 
council room, (2) the unsuitability of tlie period for visitation, 
and (3) the possibility of interruptions caused by visitors 
entering and leaving. These arguments do not represent the 
real reason for such exclusion. The real reason is the council’s 
fear of student and teacher reaction to what is said and done 
at the meetings. It is true that the size of the room and the 
lime of the meeting will naturally restrict such attendance; 
hence, these arguments are illogical. If disturbances are 
caused this is the fault of the council itself. On the other hand, 
such visits should be highly conducive to the development of 
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the interest and the education of the visitors. Occasionally, 
it may be advisable for the council to hold a closed session, but 
this practice should not be adopted as a general policy. 
“Secret session” is a term that is very foreign and distasteful 
to a democratic form of government. 

20. The Necessary Facilities and Equipment Should Be 
Provided. — ^The council should have a regular place for its 
meetings. Holding the meeting in any room that for the period 
happens to be vacant is unbusinesslike, detracts from dignity 
and importance, dissipates student and teacher energy in 
hunting up the meeting place, and encourages interruptions. 
Similarly, a room that is inaccessible, or poorly lighted, 
equipped, and ventilated — a room that is available because 
it can be used for nothing except as a storage place or a council 
chamber — handicaps council activities and morale. The 
school office is about the poorest place in which to hold council 
meetings. A private file should be provided for the ccjunciPs 
books, correspondence, notes, communications, forms, and 
reports. Other necessary elements of a business meeting are 
a gavel, secretary’s and treasurer’s books (a neat substantial 
book brings respect and encourages the keeping of neat and 
accurate records), paper, forms, etc. Having a permanent 
place for this material will make for efficient procedure in 
using it. 

21. Continual Study and Adaptation Should Be Made. 

No school is a static institution; on the contrary, it is contin- 
ually changing. Board members, administrators, teachers, 
custodians, and students come and go; educational phil- 
asophies, policies, and organization change; new subjects, 
activities, and emphases appear and old ones disappear or 
become less important; and even the utilization of buildings, 
material, and equipment varies from year to year. All these 
changes in the school must be reflected in the adjusted ideals, 
policies, and programs of the student council. No plan of 
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participation can ever be permanent. Last year’s council may 
not fit this year’s school any more than last year’s shoes will 
fit this year’s student. Therefore these possibilities of change 
require continual study in order that (1) they may be recog- 
nized and understood, and (2) the necessary adaptations in 
participation machinery may be made. 

This process is but a continuation of that suggested on 
“initiating the council” in Chap. V and it capitalizes much 
the same schedule of activities and procedures: (1) a study 
of new forms and ideas in the student council field, and (2) 
a continuous survey of local needs and materials, activities and 
leadership, A vital part of this program of evaluation and 
reconstruction is a study of failures and successes. This is so 
important that it demands a separate treatment. 

22. The Reasons for Success and Failure Should Be 
Analyzed. — Often success brings an emotional thrill of en- 
couragement, and little else; and often failure brings a feeling 
of discouragement, and little else. In both instances, something 
very important is missing. A mere recognition of success does 
not necessarily guarantee a repetition of that success, nor does 
a recognition of failure necessarily mean a future avoidance 
of it. 

There are important reasons for student-council successes 
and failures, just as there are important reasons for success 
and failure in any other kind of organization or undertaking. ' 

^ Recently, in two state conventions, the author heard the causes of cx)uncil 
failure discussed. The major reasons given were; (1) the school — teachers 
and students — ^and the community were not prepared for the introduction 
of the council idea; consequently, they misunderstood its objectives and 
field of activity; (2) a suitable constructive program was lacking; the council 
busied itself with worthless projects, duplicated other services, or “bit off 
more than it could chew”; (3) the general school setting was not propitious; 
too undemocratic — a poor example for a body with democratic ideals and 
ideas; and (4) the sponsor was unsuitable. Four minor reasons given for 
council failure were: (1) a lack of suitable representation; (2) petty piolitics; 
(3) extreme formality; and (4) extreme informality. 
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Knowing the reasons for present success will help to make it 
. permanent, and a success is a real success only when it can be 
repeated later. Similarly, knowing the reasons for a present 
failure helps to guarantee a future success. In reality, a failure 
is a failure only when it is not capitalized in the direction of a 
success; which is another way of saying that, where properly 
appreciated and capitalized, a failure represents one of the 
best educational opportunities there is. These points should 
be kept in mind by the members of the council. It is to be 
regretted that so few accounts of council failures arc pub- 
lished. Although they might be discouraging to timid souls, 
th('.y would undoubtedly be helpful to the braver pioneers who 
are attempting to discover the path to the heights of success J 
23. No Other Organization Should Be Allowed to Usurp 
the Council’s Rightful Place in the School. — ^Thcre are two 
organizations which may, unless prevented by wise action, 
usurp some of the council’s power and place. These ar^ The 
National Honor Society (The National Junior Honor Society 
in junior high schools and in the ninth and tenth grades in 
four-year senior high schools) - and Tlic High School Victory 
(Jorps.^ Neither of these organizations can ever be a substitute 
for the student council, and it was never intended that they 
should, but some misguided administrators and faculties have 
allowed such unjustifiable substitution.^ Of course there are 
far more administrators and faculties which have made no 
such mistake, and in their schools these organizations and the 
council work together harmoniousl) . However, an explana- 
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tion is in order for those who misunderstand or misinterpret 
the functions of these groups. 

The author has heard more than one school administrator 
say, “We don’t need a student council; we have the National 
Honor Society.” Such a statement clearly shows an appalling 
ignorance of both these organizations and of their proper 
places in the school. The membersliip requirements of the 
National Honor Society arc scholarship, leadership, character, 
and service (plus school citizenship for the Junior Society), 
and tiiese represent the best of educational ideals, quite in 
line with those discussed in the previous chapter of this book. 
As a result, a chapter of the National Honor Society usually 
includes at least some of the best all-round ability in the 
school. However, (1) it does not represent the democratic 
ideals for which the council stands, its members (incidentally, 
many more girls than boys) being named by the faculty, not 
by the students; (2) many worthy school citizens miss election 
by very small margins (membership is limited by set percent- 
ages); (3) its membership comes from only the top three 
semesters of the senior high school; (4) its members represent 
no organization and no activity; and (5) it is an honoring and 
not a service organization at all, even though it is supplied 
with a program of suggested a( tiviiics. It is in this program of 
activities that conflict with the council may develop. And it is 
just here that the council should ensure that such conflict does 
not develop- I’he school-wide activities of the society should 
be authorized and supervised in exactly the same way that 
the school-wide activities of any other organization or club 
are authorized and supcrvis(^d. The National Honor Society 
is not a competing organization and should not be allowed to 
become one.^ 
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Nearly all of what has been said about the place of the 
National Honor Society can also be said about the High School 
"Victory Corps, a recently organized war activity which, if 
controlled, represents a worthy addition to the school’s 
activity program. But the current enthusiasm for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war may very easily bring an off-focus 
view of the place of this corps. It is, after all, in spite of its 
outside source and support, a school organization and, like 
any other organization or activity of the school, should in its 
school-wide contacts be imder the student council. And in 
case of conflict between these two, the more important student 
council should be given preference. Only a misguided ad- 
ministrator would ever allow the "Victory Corps to prevail 
over the council. 

24. The Local Council Should Affiliate with Council 
Associations. — ^As indicated on pages 16-19 there are now a 
number of local, state, regional, and national associations of 
student councils which hold conferences, distribute literature, 
provide speakers, and in other ways work for the common 
good of their members. They represent an excellent medium 
for the exchange of helpful ideas and give deserved publicity 
to the peirticipation idea. The local council should belong to 
the appropriate organizations and participate in their activ- 
ities. The small expense of membership will represent an 
investment very much worth while. 

25. Too Much Should Not Be Expected of the Council. 
If, after more than a century and a half of development, adult 
American democracy is still “a great experiment,” as a noted 
federal judge recently designated it, the teacher or adminis- 
trator who expects to democratize his school in a few months, 
or semesters, or even years, is certain to be disappointed. After 
all, students are but children, inexperienced and immature, 
and it is unreasonable to expect adequate self-government at 
their hands. As Dean Kerr pointed out in 1925, “Student 
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government is not an end, but a process; it never will be, nor 
can be, expert government.” 

The individual who expects too much and who loads the 
council with responsibilities far beyond its ability is not only 
unintelligent but unfair. In such an instance, and there have 
been many of them, neither the students nor the participation 
is to blame. This is not saying that there should be and will be 
no failures — ^as suggested above, often these are good educa- 
tional settings, provided that they are properly capitalized — 
but it is saying that too ixiany or too serious failures will dis- 
courage an interested teacher or student, and will add more 
voices to the “it may be all right in theory but it won’t work 
in practice” chorus. 

26. The Council Should Give Continuous Publicity to 
Its Ideals, Activities, and Problems. — ^The fact that a school’s 
population is constantly changing means that there should be 
a continuous program of education designed to acquaint the 
new teachers and students with the theory of the plan and its 
local application. In addition, such a program will reempha- 
size these to the older teachers and students and establish 
them more firmly in the minds of the council members them- 
selves. This program of education can be promoted through 
the home room, assembly, bulletin board, exhibits and 
demonstrations, and the school publications. An impressive 
installation service represents a fine device for this purpose. 

Not only is the school constantly changing but so also is the 
community, and a continuous program of education is neces- 
sary in order that the parents and patrons understand and 
appreciate what is being attempted. This program of com- 
munity exlucation is absolutely essential when pailicipation 
is first being planned, but it is also important after this 
organization has been eflFected. Community support must not 
only be won but also be maintained. Most of this program of 
education will come indirectly through the attitudes and 
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activities of the students themselves. But occasional direct 
reflections of the participation idea can be made through 
public programs, and school and community publications. 
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Types of Council Organi- 
zation 

P ROBABLY no two council organizations are exactly 
alike, and this is reasonable because no two school settings 
are exactly alike. I’his means that there arc nearly as many 
different kinds of organization as theic are organizations. 
Consequently, it is not possible to des<Tibc in detail these 
many types of council. Even if it were possible such a pro- 
cedure would not be wise, becaasc many of these organizations 
are so similar that th«-y are easily classifiable together, while 
others represent unusual settings. 

Student councils may be classified on three bases: (1) 
source of mcmbcrsliip, (2) responsibilities assigned or accepted, 
and (3) general structure or organization. A critical study of a 
few of the possibilities under each of these headings should help 
to set the standards of good council organization, 

TYPES OF COUNCILS ACCORDING TO SOURCE 
OF MEMBERSHIP 

Representation of Specialized Interests. — In this, one of 
the older forms of council representation, very conunonly 
found before the appearance and development of the home 
room, and still popular in small schools, the members are 
elected from particular organizatiotis such as classes, clubs, 
or activities. Usually the extent of representation is determined 
by the size or importance of the activity represented. 

Theoretically, this type of organization appears to have a 
logiceil basis because, if the council is to coordinate and super- 
vise the various activities of the school, these activities should 
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have the right to elect the members of the group which is to 
control them. Further, it is a natural outgrowth of the partici- 
pation plans of the represented groups, especially classes or 
clubs, and hence it can capitalize experience gained in these 
somewhat similar settings. In fact, one logical method of 
developing a participation plan for the entire school is to 
begin with the smaller plan in a more limited group such as a 
club or a class. 

On the other hand, there are several very serious objections 
to this plan. The first of these is the great possibility that, 
because he feels his obligation to the organization which elects 
him, the council member’s main interest will concern his own 
group, not the school as a whole. As suggested in an earlier 
chapter, in such a selling the best representative is the one who 
gets most. And, often, as in adult politics, ‘logrollings’ and 
“mutual backscratching” develop. Those organizations which 
are best represented will tend to receive the lion’s s^re of 
help and attention, or lack of attention if this appears to be 
more desirable. 

A second objection to this plan is that some activities may 
not even be represented. This may be true cither (1) in fact, 
as when small and relatively unimportant activities or organi- 
zations, on the basis of membership, may not be allowed 
representation, or (2) in effect, as when small organizations 
may be allowed only proportional representation, often too 
small to be of any real significance in the competition for 
serious council attention. 

Further, some students may not be represented. Unless 
special provision is made, those students who are not members 
of the organizations allowed representation will, of course, 
not be represented in the council. Sometimes, in order to 
overcome this difficulty, a few members-at-large are provided. 
But even these, in an organization which is based upon the 
representation of groups, will probably have little standing 
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or influence, except as attractive ‘‘bait” for the representatives 
of groups which want particular favors and votes. 

Another objection is the above somewhat in reverse. The 
student who belongs to several organizations is really repre- 
sented several times in the council. 

A fifth objection to this plan of representation is that its 
democratic ideals and standards are limited both in number 
and scope. The emphasis is not upon an entire school program 
but upon specialized parts of that program, not upon giving 
but getting, and not upon a sinootlily coordinated cooperative 
program but upon competition between organizations for 
council patronage. 

In a more complicated form of this type of organization 
there are several councils, one for each of the major activities, 
such as, for example, a council on clubs, each school club being 
represented in it. Similarly, there may be a council on ath- 
letics, another on pul)lications, another on classes, another 
on service or civic activities, and another on social activities. 
Often there is a top council designed to coordinate all these 
various councils and also to provide for miscellaneous interests 
and activities not encompassed by the programs of the other 
councils. In addition to being subject to the objections previ- 
ously raised, this organiz«Ttion is likely to be cumbersome in 
structure and scattering in its efforts. 

About the only setting in which representation by special- 
ized interests is justifiable is in the small non-home-room 
school, where the representatives arc elected from classes. 
Each class, of course, represents a much more democratic 
organization than any specialized activity because it includes 
all kinds of interests. If the school is small, general school 
interests loom larger than class interests. Preferably, in the 
junior and senior high school, all classes should be represented, 
the upper and smaller classes being allowed additional repre- 
sentation in order to balance that of the larger and lower 
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classes. Another setting in which specialized interests, espe- 
cially classes, may be allowed representation is in the case of 
the two-house council, in which the larger body is composed 
of representatives of the home rooms, and the smaller body 
of representatives of classes. This possibility will be discussed 
more in detail later. 

Automatic Representation. — Generally speaking, there 
are two forms of automatic representation, on the basis of 
(1) office already held, and (2) academic or citizenship 
records, or both. 

In the first form, officers, usually presidents, of the bodies 
represented (classes, home rooms, or activities) automatically 
become members of the council without further election. 
The two main arguments in favor of this plan arc that (1) 
it results in the formation of a good council, one composed of 
competent and recognized school leaders, and (2) because each 
of these representatives is directly and officially responsible to 
his group, close cooperation between the various groups and 
the council will be assured. 

The arguments against this plan are that (1) too much 
responsibility is concentrated in too few^ students; (2) it 
greatly limits the number of participation opportunities, those 
of both electors and electees; (3) it docs not capitalize the 
abilities of non-president students; (4) it tends to overload 
these representatives; (5) it is no more logical than w'ould be 
the plan whereby city mayors automatically became members 
of the state legislature, and governors, members of congress; 
and (6) probably only one side of any question, that favored 
by the president, would be presented to the basic group. 
Obviously, the second argument in favor of the plan is very 
weak because it assumes that only the president of a group is 
able to represent it adequately. Although this plan or varia- 
tions of it is rather widely used, especially in smaller schools, 
it has little to commend it. 
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In the second plan mentioned above, those students who 
have the highest records in academic work, or citizenship, or 
both, automatically become members of the council. There 
is nothing whatever to be said in favor of the first of these two 
variations, or for any variation which includes it. As sug- 
gested in Chap. Ill, acadcmic-mindcd teachers have long 
assumed that there is only one kind of intelligence, that which 
is reflected in the ability to do academic work; further, they 
have assumed that this academic intelligence guarantees 
success in all other phases of man's life and activities. This 
false notion allows no place for social, civic, political, service, 
or similar intelligences which are the essentials of good citizen- 
ship. Nor does good citizenship necessarily recognize that 
brilliant scholarship is an important clement. The council 
represents an organization for service, not for honor, and con- 
sequently it must be built around the ideals and compe- 
tencies of service, not around the ideals and competencies of 
scholarship. 

In another variation of the second plan, those students who 
have achieved good records in school citizenship automatically 
become members of the council. Occasionally, too, the mem- 
bers of the National Honc>r Society constitute the council. 
Obviously this plan elevates to the council lliosc students who 
are most competent in leadership, character, and service. 
However, while it may result in the formation of a rather 
competent central body, it does not provide educational 
opportunities for those students in the school who (1) arc too 
new in the school to have achieved such records or member- 
ships; (2) may be quite worthy but who missed the proper 
rating or election by very narrow margins; (3) may have real 
ability which is not capitalized; and (4; only elect and serve 
under their representatives. Further, (5) neither this plan nor 
that of automatic election on the basis of scholarship makes 
any provisions for the development, in the average student, of 
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a vital interest in the affairs of the council or in the general 
welfare of the school because he has no direct and personal 
contact with the council. The plan is not democratic because 
the students do not choose their representatives. ‘ 

Either of these last two objections is enough to prohibit the 
use of this form of automatic election. As an adult, the student 
will live in a democracy in which he will have voting privileges 
and responsibilities, and this plan of automatic election robs 
him of an important educational opportunity in which 
intelligent voting could be taught. There is a little more to 
be said in favor of this plan than that which is based upon 
scholarship alone, but it is a very little, and not enough to 
make its use justifiable. 

Representation by Principal or Faculty Appointees. — 

In some schools the principal or the faculty, or both together, 
appoint the council members. In a few schools the result is 
the so-called “informal council,” a group of students,beii^ 
merely called in by the principal and handed some job, or 
asked to suggest some project, and, perhaps, commissioned 
to do it. In other schools the council is formal, being definitely 
internally organized along the usual lines. Because this form 
of representation, or lack of it, so completely violates all prin- 
ciples of reprascntalive government it will not be discussed 
further. It is mentioned here in order to emphasize that, 
despite the fact that it actually exists, it in no way comprehends 
the ideals and practices of democratic government. 

Representation by Student Leader Appointees. — This 
plan, in which the president or chairnum of a class, club, 
home room, activity, or organization appoints the representa- 
tive to the council, is no more justifiable than that discussed 
immediately above. Representative government is based upon 
elected, not appointed, officers. 

^ See also reference to the National Honor Society, pp. 68-69. 
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Representation of School Alumni and Board of Educa- 
tion. — ^This form of council organization provides for the 
representation of two groups outside the school. Although it is 
desirable to obtain and maintain the support of these two 
groups, yet there is a real danger that such representation will 
be decidedly detrimental. The plan is faulty because it brings 
in representatives who are not necessarily competent, and 
who do not necessarily owe allegiance to the present school 
and its administration. Consider, for instance, the trouble that 
might arise because of some one conceited troublemaking 
alumnus, or one board member who happens to be at odds 
with the principal or superintendent. Because of their posi- 
tions, independence, reputations, physical size, or even just 
their ages, they could carry entirely too much weight. There 
would also be the practical difficulty of arranging council 
meetings so that all could attend. Very few schools and prin- 
cipals would ever approve such a council organization, and 
none should. 

Representation of Unspecialized Units of the School. — 

In this plan the representatives are elected from the home 
rooms or similar groups or, in the case of small schools, from 
the classes or from the school at large. Sometimes there are 
combinations of these plans, but specialized interests as such 
are not definitely represented. 

This plan has far more to commend it than any of those dis- 
cussed above. It (1) provides representation for every student 
in the school; (2) therefore tends to interest each student and 
make him feel his individual responsibility; (3) represents 
unspccializcd interests, therefore all activities, or the school 
as a whole, consequently providing foi; proper development, 
balance, and coordination; (4) provides unrestricted oppor- 
tunities for every bona fide member of the school to vote and 
hold office; (5) allows for an equitable proportionate repre- 
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scntation of the various units; and (6) is simple and easy to 
understand. 

It may be argued that in large schools such a plan, especially 
if it were based upon home rooms, would result in too large 
a council, and if it were based upon classes, too small a council. 
However, this is a possible objection only to the form of 
organization, not to the type of representation involved. As 
such it will be discussed later in this chapter. 

Civil Service Types. — In this form of council organization 
there is no recognized representation of any group or groups 
about the school, bat rather a representation of the school as 
a whole. No council members are (‘lected; they are appointed, 
usually by the faculty, on the basis of their records in activities 
and the marks made on formal examinations in school ideals, 
activities, j^rocedures, and relationships. The main advantages 
of the plan are that (1) the group represents the entire school, 
not specialized groups within it; and (2) only students •whose 
activity and examination records ar(^ good become* members 
of the council. The arguments agaimt it are that (1) it does 
not necessarily rc'sult in competf*nl ( ouncil members, since* a 
knowledge of liic pertinent facts does not necessarily guarantee 
the possession of the proper ideals or the ability to handle 
school affairs; (2) it is too cold and formal, too far removed 
from individual groups and students; (3) it tends to represent 
faculty and not student opinion; and (4) it is very difficult to 
develop suitable examinations and to score them accurately. 
This civil service plan has been tried out in a number of 
schools but has never achieved popularity, and it is extremely 
doubtful if it ever will. 

1 YPES OF COUNCILS ACCORDING TO POWERS 

A second possible method of classifying councils is on the 
basis of what they are allowed to do, or the direction and 
extent of their authority. Such powers, of course, vary widely 
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from school to school, ranging all the way from discussion 
only to rather complete control of all student activities. A 
consideration of these powers, as represented by organization, 
shows four types of councils which, for our purpose here, we 
shall call informal, forum, service, and general. Although a few 
councils represent a combination of two or more of these 
types, most of them are easily classifiable into one of these 
groups. It is well to emphasize that this section, like the pre- 
ceding and following sections of this chapter, is designed only 
for the purpose of assisting in the development of a picture of a 
good type of council organization. 

Informal Cbuncil. — This type of council is not a student 
elected body, but merely a group of students, usually juniors 
and seniors, who are called in by the principal. He assigns the 
group some project, or discusses some task with it and then 
perhaps commissions it to do the job. Generally, the group is 
not organized; it has little or no authority, and few or no 
definite powers; it has no established policies, no program, 
and allows for little or no student initiative; it is responsible 
to no one except the principal; and it offers few and very 
limited educational opportunities. 

In no way does such a group represent democratic ideals or 
practices. In reality it can be little else than “the principars 
flunky gang,” as the author heard one disgusted student 
evaluate such a “council.” It is not a council and never can 
be, even though occasionally such a group appe^irs under this 
heading in the newspaper or yearbook. This type of “organiza- 
tion” is most common where the principal is extremely jealous 
of his authority, is fearful of student mismanagement or ad- 
verse community sentiment, is ignorant of the participa- 
tion idea, or cannot distinguish between paternalism and 
democracy. 

The Forum. — This is merely a discussion group. It may be 
elected, invited to come, or come of its own choosing. Usually 
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the principal calls the meeting in order to determine student 
opinion, supposedly so that he can better understand the 
students’ viewpoint and so be guided in his policies and ac- 
tions. The group has no legislative, executive, or judicial 
authority. It is not a student council in any sense of the word. 

Occasionally one finds a school that is just initiating a 
participation system using either of the above plans to make a 
beginning. In such instances this procedure is entirely justifi- 
able. The group discussions will interest the students, give 
them opportunity to face some of the pertinent problems and 
difficulties, help to develop the proper school attitude, and 
perhaps bring some little experience. But such a procedure 
should soon develop into a more definite form of organization. 

Specific Service Council. — In this type of student partici- 
pation an elected or appointed group is assigned responsibility 
for the initiation, development, direction, and super- 
vision of some particular activity such as corridoi* traffic, 
social events, newspaper, study hall monitoring, assembly 
programs, or intrascholastic athletics. In some schools there 
are several of these councils, unrelated to each other and 
unsupervised by a central organization. In reality, they are 
not councils at all, merely activity committees. 

This plan has the advantages of a definite assignment of 
duties and a capitalization of specialized student abilities, 
and both of these are important. However, it has serious dis- 
advantages and dangers. Intcrcouncil conflicts and duplica- 
tion of efforts will inevitably develop because the program is 
uncoordinated, and a poorly balanced program will result 
because some activities are certain to be overemphasized, while 
others just as surely will be neglected. 

The plan does represent an excellent first or second step in 
initiating and developing a council. Accepting and dis- 
charging responsibility, gradually growing in experience, 
judgment, and self-confidence, and educating the school to 
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the possibilities of the participation idea represent natural 
and essential elements in a council-developing program. 
However, if this development ends with separate, uncoordi- 
nated, and unsupervised committees, there has been no 
growth toward a justifiable system of participation. The plan 
is still in its childhood. 

General Council. — ^This type of participation organization 
is that usually meant by the expression “student council.’* 
It is a general central group of students and teachers which 
represents the entire school. It has final responsibility, except 
for the principal’s veto, for the initiation, development, 
coordination, supervision, and evaluation of all the organiza- 
tions and activities of the school which, according to the 
constitution, have been assigned to it. It is a single body, 
although it can be and should be composed of various kinds 
of elements: committees, subcouncils, house and senate, etc. 
This is the ideal form of participation, one in the direction of 
which the informal, discussion, and specific service types 
should develop. 

TYPES OF COUNCILS ACCORDING TO 
ORGANIZATION 

Councils vary widely not only in source of membership and 
extent of powers but also in form of organization. Here, as 
before, the purpose is not to describe and evaluate all kinds of 
council organization — that would be impossible — but rather 
to describe and evaluate a few of the basic types so that a 
rather accurate general picture can be given of particular 
forms of organization.^ Not all councils can be classified into 
the three groups indicated because there are also many com- 
binations of these types and a few can be classified in either 
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the first or the second group. However, for our purposes here 
such a classification will be satisfactory.^ 

These types of organization show all forms of representation 
and all degrees of power, which is another way of saying that 
the source of membership and the extent of authority are 
rarely or never a determining factor in the adoption of a 
council plan. Because these sources and powers have already 
been critically evaluated, little mention will be made of them 
in this section. 

Single-house Council. — In this, the simplest form of 
council organization, there is but a single central body, the 
size of which usually, but not always, depends upon the size 
of the school. This type of organization is found most fre- 
quently in the upper grades of the elementary school, the 
junior high school, and the smaller senior high school, but 
it is also found in some larger schools. In fact, it is to be found 
in schools that elect representatives from more than^one hun- 
dred home rooms. In size and powers the single hou^e varies 
all the way from a small group, committee, or cabinet having 
responsibility for a single activity such as assembly programs, 
traffic police, or social events, to a large highly organized 
group responsible for all the activities of the school. 

Naturally, the larger councils are organized very com- 
pletely into departments, divisions, or standing and special 
committees, and often with an executive committee or cabinet 
at the top. This executive committee may be composed of the 
officers of the council, the heads of the departments, the chair- 
men of the standing committees, or members specially elected 
by the council or the school. Sometimes this committee is 

^ In addition to these types there is also an interschool or all-city council, 
composed of representatives from the councils of the various schools. In 
general, such an organization could be classified in either the first or the 
second group indicated. Accounts of this type of council will be found in the 
references at the end of the chapter. 
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staffed by a combination of these methods. This plan does not 
represent a two-house council system, but a legislative- 
executive combination in one body. The executive committee 
possesses no legislative functions, being responsible merely for 
executing the wishes of the council and for expediting its 
business. Hence, the contact between these two bodies, 
composed as they are of about the same members, is very close. 

The advantages of this single-house plan of council organi- 
zation are easily seen: (1) it is simple and direct, involves no 
complicated procedures, and therefore fosters efficiency in 
organization and work; (2) it is easy to understand and con- 
sequently no time need be lost in making explanations, 
interpretations, or adjudications; (3) because responsibility 
is definitely placed, there can be little or no “passing the 
buck”; (4) it provides for a direct and close contact between 
the council and represented groups; and (5) meetings are 
easily arranged. 

About the only possible disadvantages of this type of council 
are that in large schools (1) it may be unwieldy; (2) where 
there are many activities it may not be able to give careful 
attention to all of them; and (3) its size may militate against 
free and complete expression by all its members. However, 
the organization of departments or important standing com- 
mittees for the handling of the major phases of its work should 
obviate most of these dangers, as well as capitalize practically 
all the abilities represented in the group. In any case, how- 
ever, even if the plan docs represent some disadvantages due 
to the size of the council, these are outweighed by the direct- 
ness and efficiency of its work. Of course, in the smaller and 
medium-sized schools even these suggested weaknesses will 
not be present. 

Multihouse Councils. — In order to provide for the neces- 
sary felt representation and for the direction of the numerous 
activities, many larger schools have various forms of councils 
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in which there is more than one main body. Although the 
most frequently used plan is of two houses or bodies, councils 
composed of three, four, and even five separately organized 
groups are not at all unknown. All of these many plans are 
unlike in source of membership and extent of power as well 
as in the details of general organization. 

Two-house Council , — ^This is the most popular form of the 
multi-house council. Usually it is somewhat imitative of 
typical upper and lower house legislative organization, though 
often this distinction is not indicated. It goes under a wide 
variety of names such as school congress, school legislature, 
council and cabinet, senate and house of representativ^es, 
senate and council, council and advisory board, council and 
executive board, council and subcouncil, assembly and 
council, and council and legislature. 

An examination of a dozen of these plans taken at random 
will reveal that no two of them are alike and, very jarobably, 
nowhere nearly alike. Neither the source of membership nor 
the degree of authority appears to determine any particular 
form of organization. Members of either or both groups are 
elected or appointed in all possible ways and in combinations 
of these ways. Similarly, legislative and executive powers 
and judicial powers, where included, arc designated for both 
types of houses in different schools. For example, in one plan 
the upper house makes the laws but the lower house approves 
them; in another plan the reverse of this procedure is true; 
and in still another, either house may pass legislation inde- 
pendent of the other. In one plan the lower house is the legisla- 
tive body and the upper house is the executive group; in 
another the opposite is true; and in still another, both houses 
legislate and execute. Often, too, there is no clear distinction 
between these legislative and executive functions. 

Nor do the constitutions always give a clear idea concerning 
the specific responsibilities of the two bodies, although all of 
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these instruments explain the details of election and internal 
organization. About one-fifth of the constitutions studied 
showed no definite distinction between the duties of the two 
main bodies described, nor their interrelationships. In fact, 
some of the constitutions do not even mention responsibilities, 
powers, or duties. In general, such organizations are dupli- 
cates without checks on or connections with each other. Fur- 
ther, some of these councils appear to be the result of the 
practice of adding on and adding on, with the inevitable re- 
sult: legislative, executive, and judicial monstrosities. 

The author is not intimating that all plans should be alike — 
far from it — -nor is he suggesting that there is one and only 
one plan of organization that is suitable for all schools. What 
he is indicating is that a great deal of confusion is reflected in 
plans of multihousc organization. In fact, after studying a 
considerable number of these, especially those composed of 
two houses, he is convinced that some of them are rather 
slavish imitations of existing state or national organizations, 
and he has a sneaking suspicion that some of them are 
designed largely for show purposes. Of course, he is certain 
that some of them represent honest attempts to achieve the 
desirable ideals of felt representation and a competent 
handling of the school’s activities. At the same time, he cannot 
escape the conviction that many of them evidence far more 
attention to the development of pretty machinery than to the 
development of efficient machinery. 

As has been suggested several times previously in this book, 
it is not the intention of the author to present a ready-made 
plan which will fit any school or all schools; however, it is his 
purpose to suggest the possibilities which appear to be justifi- 
able and from which the individual school can select those 
elements which seem to be most suitable. With this in mind 
let us briefly consider the elements which must be considered 
in the development of a two-house organization. 
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Name . — ^The name by which the plan is known is relatively 
unimportant; however, such a name should be accurate and 
dignified. It need not be fancy, certainly not foolishly fancy. 
In the following discussion ‘‘lower house” and “upper house” 
will be used to indicate the larger and smaller bodies, respec- 
tively, of the council. Even these designations, though 
commonly used, might be undesirable if allowed to become 
derogatory. 

Representation . — ^Any justifiable basis for the selection of 
members to the council, as suggested in the first part of this 
chapter, is satisfactory. Usually, if the lower house is the larger, 
its members arc elected from the home rooms or similar 
unspecialized groups, while those of the upper house arc 
selected from units other than those represented in the lower 
house — classes, activities, or at large. Such a plan provides 
the felt representation necessary and also opportunity for 
council-group contacts and relationships. 

Responsibilities oj the Lower House . — In the majority of con- 
stitutions the lower house is described as being “advisory” 
in general intent and purpose, the implication being that it 
docs not have very definite duties and responsibilities. For 
instance, one constitution states that the members of this 
group “present to their advisories (home rooms) the issues of 
the school as determined by the council.” Most certainly 
this is a poor policy because if the group’s main job is only to 
listen or talk, or both, or if it is only a rubber stamp, its mem- 
bers will soon realize the unimportance of their positions, lose 
interest in the participation idea, and probably quit in disgust, 
as they should. This sad state of affairs should be and can be 
avoided. 

Because it is rather difficult for a large body to handle 
business affairs expeditiously and efficiently, and because of 
the setting made by the method of election, the larger group 
of the council should be charged with general legislative 
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activities. This group represents all of the students of the school 
and it has direct contacts with relatively small electorates, 
and hence it is in position to reflect student opinion much 
more accurately than the smaller upper house. Therefore it 
is in better position to formulate policies and l^slation. 
Further, it is in better position to reflect, explain, and interpret 
council deliberations and problems to the school, thus a-ssisting 
in the proper development of a sound public opinion. It 
should offer free and unrestricted opportunity for discussion 
and exchange of ideas, but this exchange should result in some 
form of definite action. 

In addition to initiating and approving legislation, the 
lower house may recommend the granting of charters and the 
making of appropriations; formulate policies for the organ* 
ization, direction, supervision, and coordination of the various 
school activities; accept and consider petitions; pass emergency 
legislation; elect such school officers as historian and marshal; 
and in other ways represent the school in all matters that are 
largely legislative and policy making in general character 
and intent. And, as suggested above, it can carry back to the 
school reports of the council’s business. 

Responsibilities of the Upper House . — The relatively small 
size of the upper house ensures ease of cedling special meetings, 
rapid and pointed discassion, and swift handling of business; 
hence the powers of this body should be largely executive 
and judicial in nature. It may, either upon or without the 
recommendation of the lower house, grant charters to clubs, 
associations, and societies; enforce these r^ulations and, if 
necessary, revoke them; approve le^slation; interpret the 
constitution and adjudicate disputes; authorize and make 
appropriations; appoint, confirm, and recall officers; review 
court trials; administer the point system; appoint or confirm 
standing and special committees; elect managers, editors, 
and department heads; make resolutions effective; and in 
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general assume rather direct control over the activities of the 
school. If desirable, it can initiate and pass legislation, 
especially emergency legislation, although probably a better 
procedure is for it to recommend such legislation to the lower 
house, the recognized legislative body. In short, the upper 
body is a sort of get-it-done clearinghouse for the council’s 
business. 

Relationships between the Two Houses . — Neither house should 
be the rubber stamp of the other, nor should one be recog- 
nized as ‘Hhc talker” and the other “the doer.” This means 
that each group must have particular clearly defined areas of 
rrsponsibility w'hich are respected by the other group, areas 
which rcijrcsent supplementation rather tlian duplication. 
At the same lime, in order to have a reasonable system of 
checks and balances, it is logical that in the larger and more 
general areas of rcsponsilnlity there should be a plan of mutual 
approval. Although this may often be a form of routine or 
courtesy approval, it need not always be; each group should 
have the power to improve the acts of the other, or at least to 
suggc'st ijnprovenient. Just here, unless prevented by con- 
stitutional controls and a wholesome spirit of cooperation, 
conflicts of authority may result, conflicts which will always be 
(letiimenlal, especially if they degenerate into pure retalia- 
tion. Such conflicts arc almost inevitaV)le if either group forgets 
the meaning and the importance of unified control or attempts 
to eclipse the other in importance and prestige. The ideal of 
a two-house organization is complete coverage of activities, no 
lost motion, and harmonious cooperation. In order to achieve 
this ideal, the necessary specifications of relationships must be 
definitely established in the constitution. 

Other Multihouse Councils. — Occasionally a three-house 
form of council is found, a type in which all three branches of 
the federal government are represented, legislative, executive, 
and judicial. The responsibilities of the judicial branch are 
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usually rather definite: (1) the interpretation of the constitu- 
tion and its various elements; (2) judging the constitutionality 
of proposed amendments; (3) the handling of cases of viola- 
tion of constitutional provisions, ‘^civil” cases in which there 
are conflicts between school bodies over their rights and 
privileges; and (4) the handling of “criminal” cases which 
represent violations of the council’s legal enactments. Some- 
times there is a rather complicated system of courts, common, 
appeals, and supreme, although this is probably unnecessary. 
In general, however, this three-house type of organization is 
not very common, the judicial function being handled by the 
upper house or court of a two-house legislature, and by a 
special committee or court in the one-house type of 
council.^ 

I^ess frequently found examples of ihrce-housc, four-house, 
and five-house councils are those in which each of the major 
areas of school life elects its own council, for instance, athletics, 
publications, clubs, general school activities, boys' interests, 
and girls’ interests. Each of these is separate and distinct from 
the others and usually there is no general coordinating body 
over them. Obviously, there is little to be said in favor of such 
a type of organization because the cjnphasis is entirely too 
much upon glorified specialized ic^prescmtation. In an 
approved type of council all of these interests and activities 
would be provided for through important standing com- 
mittees or departments of the council, and just as important, 
they would be properly coordinated. 

In one of the constitutions studied, the third house of a three- 
house organization was made responsible for “all legislative 
and executive powers not otherwise herein delegated.” 
Apparently the school just had to have a three-house council, 
even though such an organization was not needed. So this 
third house was merely tacked on as an afterthought. One 

' Sec Chap. XI for a discussion of the student court. 
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caiuiot help wondering (1) what this third house does, and 
(2) about the effectiveness of the entire plan. 

The School-city. — ^This form of council may be either 
single-house or multihouse in orgeuiization, but it is usually 
the former. In an earlier day, owing to the efforts of such 
pioneers as Gill and Cronson, as well as such facts as (1) the 
nearness of the model, (2) the study of municipal organization 
in civics courses, and (3) the general appeal of the plan, this 
form of participation was quite popular. Although it is not 
nearly so popular as it once was, it is still to be found in 
American schools, especially, in adapted form, in elementary 
schools.^ 

This plan follows the main outline of the local municipal 
organization. In small schools the rooms or classes represent 
the wards, and in larger schools the floors, or sections of 
the building, assembly, or classes, represent the wards, and the 
various individual rooms the precincts of these wards. The 
city council is composed of aldermen elected by the wards. 
The mayor, burgess, or city manager, chief of police, chief 
clerk (secretary), and treasurer, and the other major officers 
or commissioners are usually elected by the “city” and the 
minor officials are appointed or elected by the council. Such 
departments as Health, Finance, Welfare, Streets, Parks, 
Recreation, Organizations, etc., are provided and into these 
are incorporated the corresponding activities of the school. 

The advantages of this form of organization are dial (1) all 
students are represented; (2) responsibility is clearly defined 
and placed; (3) it is motivated because it is imitative of a 
close real life model which can be studied firsthand at any 
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time; (4) it can capitalize the interest and efforts of municipal 
officials; (5) it provides functional training in natural settings 
and activities; and (6) parents, recognizing that soon their 
children will be the citizens and officials of the community, 
and also appreciating the practical training this plan offers, 
readily support it. 

The chief disadvantages are that (1) the more complete 
and elaborate forms of municipal administration are difficult 
to reproduce, and (2) any failure to reproduce them more or 
less accurately may be considered evidence as a sort of failure; 
(3) in a school some activities, such as assemblies and athletics, 
do not lend themselves rcradily to municipal function classifi- 
cation; (4) attempting to duplicate municipal machinery may 
detract from the more important aspects of participation; 
and (5) there is some possibility that for various reasons a 
local municipal administration may not be worth imitating. 

Conclusion. — It has been pointed out in this chapter that, 
although councils may differ widely as far as type of organiza- 
tion is concerned, in order to be successful they must be built 
upon the basic principles of (1) equitable representation, (2) a 
clearly defined internal division of a reasonable schedule of 
nonprofessional duties, and (3} structural efficiency. A glance 
through the foregoing pages will indicate that there is still 
plenty of room for improvement in all of these elements of 
student council relationships. It is actually quite probable 
that, despite the stated opinions of concerned administrators, 
sponsors, teachers, and students, no council is entirely satis- 
factory. Probably no council should ever be considered en- 
tirely satisfactory, at least for any length of time, because 
educational ideals, materials, organization, and procedures 
are constantly changing, and participation in school control 
represents one phase of instruction. Constant readjustment is 
not always uncomplimentary; on the contrary it is often very 
complimentary, one of the earmarks of progressive thinking. 
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A fair criticism of participation in America is that most of 
the student associations and councils are overorganized; they 
arc too complicated. Perhaps this is only natural in a country 
and in an age in which people appear to have a sublime faith 
in organization. In any case, it cannot be overemphasized in 
this connection that pretty machinery does not necessarily 
mean efficiently working machinery and that the final test 
of an organization is not to be found in what it resembles or 
how attractively it appears when written up in a formal con- 
stitution or newspaper account, or when pictured in a graphic 
representation. The final test is to be found in what it accom- 
plishes, which will depend to a large extent upon the sagacity 
that was used in building it originally and in redesigning it 
as need arose. It is well to remember that the failure of one 
important element will probably cause the entire organization 
to misfunction. 
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Initiating the Council 

T he maxim “Well begun is half done” is nowhere more 
true than in the development of a plan of student 
participation. How many arc the discouraging failures which 
have occurred in American schools all because the plan was 
not properly initiated, and how much damage has been done 
through the discrediting effects of these failures. Further, how 
infrequently have the reawns for such failures been analyzed, 
and how rarely has the blame for them been properly placed. 

The usual result of an unhappy experience with a council 
is an unexpressed or expressed final-word attitude of “It may 
work somewhere else but it won’t work in my school.” It is 
reasonable to believe that if the plan is successful in one school 
it should be successful in another school which is similar, and 
most schools arc similar. In one way the handling of the 
pcirticipation idea is like the handling of an automobile; the 
car may be driven through a plate-glass store window by one 
driver and safely along the street by another. Yet it is a rare 
occasion when the first driver would blame the automobile 
itself, or the plate-glass window for being in that particulzu* 
spot. „ In student council affairs the administrators and 
teachers who take the attitude indicated above apparently 
do not realize how thoroughly illogical it is; nor do they 
recognize that such an attitude only reflects their own igno- 
rance or bungling. 

Like an automobile, a council must be properly designed 
and equipped, but just as important, it must be properly 
started and kept going. How to initiate the council is the sub- 
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ject of the present chapter. ‘ How to keep it going successfully 
is the subject of the various other sections of the book. The 
necessary steps and the logical order in which they should be 
taken will be discussed in the following pages. 

The Necessity of a Felt Need. — Many student-council 
failures are due to the fact that the system was planned l£irgcly 
by the principal, or the principal and the sponsor-to-be, with 
relatively little or no assistance from the students, and in 
response to no direct demand from the school as a whole. 
For twenty years the author has taught courses in extracurric- 
ular activities, always including a discussion of participation, 
and several times a course on this topic, and he knows it is 
often very difficult to prevent enthusiastic students from 
rushing right home and starting a council. How many are 
the constitutions and plans which have been shown to him 
or sent to him by teachers and administrators, constitutions 
and plans largely copied from other schools and from the 
literature of the subject, usually accompanied with some such 
statement as, “Here’s my plan for our student council, what 
do you think of it?” These individuals do not recognize the 
foundation upon which democracy rests. I'hoir interest and 
enthusiasm arc highly commendable, in fact, absolutely 
necessary, but these alone will never guarantee a successful 
plan of participation. 

The foundation of democracy is consent of the governed. J\ 
democratic form of government cannot be imposed from 
without; it can come only in response to a definite demand 
from within the group. Such a demand must be based upon a 
thorough understanding of the purposes and details of the 
plan and an appreciation and acceptance of the duties and 
obligations which it will bring. No administrator, teacher, or 
even small interested group of students, can ever successfully 
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force a council upon a school, because no such individual or 
group can ever give the intelligent consent necessary. Although 
it is unreasonable to expect that this demand will ever be 
entirely unanimous- -it never has been in our American 
democracy, and it never will be in a school democracy — ^it is 
reasonable that it must be and can be a solid majority. 
Further, it is reasonable to suggest that this need should be 
something more substantial than a shallow desire to have a 
new or novel organization, or a halfhearted, “Well, wc might 
try it” attitude. Without adequate support the plan is doomed 
even before it is introduced. In summary, the need and then 
the council is much more logical than the council and then 
the need. 

Strange as it may seem, this felt need will have to be origi- 
nated and developed. In traditional organization there is no 
felt need for participation because the school has not favored 
it and has offered no instruction designed to promote How 
can this need be developed? Through education, and again, 
strange as it may seem, by beginning with a study of the 
participation idea itself. 

In the following discussion it is assumed that the classes, 
clubs, and home rooms have been organized along democratic 
lines. Where they havT not been so organized, they should be, 
because the proper place to begin a school-wide participation 
plan is in these smaller quite similar settings. Each of these 
represents a miniature, but none the less real, democracy in 
which are provided the opportunities for the functional 
learning of the pertinent ideals and the practicing of the 
appropriate habits. From such settings, properly capitalized, 
it is comparatively easy to effect a smooth transition into the 
larger unit of the school as a while. ^ 
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In addition to the above-mentioned settings there are two 
others which should be capitalized, social studies and English 
classes. The average civics or problems of democracy class all 
too frequently tends to degenerate into an uninteresting 
memorization and recital of organizational forms and func- 
tions, all little related to the life of the student, and the net 
result is perhaps a limited knowledge about, but not an 
interest in, democracy. The student-council idea represents 
a topic through the discussion of which democratic principles 
and concepts may be made clear and personally accepted. ! 
Similarly, theme-writing in English classes can contribute to 
an understanding of this subject and to an interest in it. 
Undoubtedly, many students would find such immediate 
topics much more intriguing and at least as functional as some 
of the teacher’s traditional topics. 

Education of the Faculty. — Because the modem concep- 
tion of participation is new and somewhat out of line with the 
school’s traditional policies and practices, administrators, 
teachers, students, and parents cannot be expected to know 
a great deal about it. Probably most of them have heard about 
it, and perhaps some of them have had a little experience 
with it, but even where such Vnowledge exists doubtless most 
of it is inaccurate and incomplete. Further, there may even 
be undesirable faculty attitudes, such as a feeling that the 
teachers are already overloaded (as they may be), indifference, 
a desire not to have to make troublesome readjustments, and 
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opposition due to previous experience. In addition, the 
teachers may lack the proper educational philosophy, and 
.some of them may lack the personal qualifications for success- 
ful voluntary group leadership. Therdbre it is reeisonable that 
a most serious study of the plan should be made before any 
attempt at actual introduction and organization is undertaken. 
This educational preparation will include attention to the 
ideals, objectives, implications, details of organization, activi- 
ties, evaluation, and other related elements. 

A favorable attitude on the part of the faculty is essential to 
the success of the plan because every teacher will have con- 
tacts with it and will be in a strategic position to encourage 
or discourage it. The faculty need never be expected to be 
one hundred per cent in favor of either the idea or the plan 
as finally worked out by the school, but it can be expected 
that by a good majority the faculty will be well disposed 
toward these. This favorable attitude must be built \ipon a 
basis of comprehensive knowledges and accurate apprecia- 
tions; it can never emet^e from a principal-imposed or 
student-group-imposed system. Free dbcussion and fair dis- 
position of objections on the basis of facts and logic, instead 
of upon the basis of seniority, bias, or position held, should 
help to make for acceptable and accepted ideas and a fully 
matured sentiment. 

A quite proper method of beginning this program of faculty 
education is for the principal to appoint a committee of those 
teachers who, on the basis of training, experience, personality, 
and open-mindedness, are most competent to give the subject 
adequate and fair consideration. In a small school the entire 
faculty may compose this committee. This group collects 
constitutions and handbooks of other schools and pertinent 
literature in the form of bulletins, books, and ms^azine 
articles, and makes a serious study of them. In addition, it 
may arrange visits to and from other schools; hold conferences 
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with recognized and experienced authorities, and with both 
leaders and followers in other schools; take university courses 
which reflect the participation idea; attend student-council 
conference and conventions; and in other ways cover the 
ground rather completely and deliberately. 

The second step in this program is the education of the 
entire faculty. The committee assume reponsibility for this. 
Ciommittee materials, as well as the reults of the group’s 
study, may be made available to the faculty. This program 
must be unhurried, and ample opportunity for free discussion 
both for and against the plan should be provided. In no case 
should the faculty be made to feel that the principal or the 
committee is forcing action on the issue. At the safne time it 
should be able to understand and appreciate the significance 
of participation, and also catch some of the enthusiasm of the 
committee’s members. 

After the faculty has learned something about and, pre- 
sumably, to some extent accepted the participation idea, it 
will promptly face the practical question, “Just how would 
it work in our school?” Undoubtedly, during the discussion, 
all or nearly all the teachei's will have been tliinking about, and 
perhaps giving expression to, possible local applications, 
and this question will therefore not be startlingly new. The 
answer to it will necessitate a survey of the local setting, 
including such elements as precedents, prejudices, and past 
experiences; faculty interest and approval; teacher and student 
leaders available; community approval; equipment and 
material available; school activities which might be concerned; 
necessary limitations of authority; delimitation of fields of 
activity; proper approval by educational authorities; sponsor- 
ship; details of representation, organization, meetings, etc.; 
and the methods and materials of desirable publicity. 

This survey should be carefully made, preferably by the 
entire faculty instead of by the committee alone. Of course 
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the members of the committee will have been thinking and 
talking about local applications but if this group attempts to 
hurry the matter it will probably shorten the faculty’s period 
of learning about the idea in general. A superficial idea of the 
plan can only mean a handicapped application of it. A second 
reason why the entire faculty should participate in this survey 
is that, especially in a larger school, it in better position than 
the committee to know conditions and students. A third reason 
is purely psychological, because if all teachers have an oppor- 
tunity to suggest possibilities, and probably the majority of 
them will, they will feel much more interested in the plan. 
Participation in the discussion cannot help bringing an 
increased interest in the subject. Fourth, undoubtedly there 
is some competent training and experience which is not 
represented on the committee. 

This procedure of educating the faculty first is thoroughly 
sound because every teacher in the school will have Ito take 
an attitude toward the plan and answer students’ and patrons’ 
questions concerning the general idea as well as possible appli- 
cations of it in the school. Tins is a much better foundation 
than can be built on the interest of the principal and a few 
student leaders, or one or two teachers and such a group. 

All education, including that of teachers, is a very slow and 
tedious process, and this program should not be rushed. It 
should be continuous and progressive so that the interest of 
the faculty may not be lost, and momentum may be capital- 
ized, but it should be unhurried. Ihe average teacher in any 
school is seriously interested in education, and is willing to 
learn methods and materials which will increase the general 
efficiency of her school’s program. In a not too hasty program 
of education she will appreciate her own responsibility, and 
the administration’s thoughtful consideration, much more 
than she would if the plan were just dumped into her lap as 
another formal assignment. Further, it is entirely possible 
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that the teacher who is a bit hard to convince will, when once 
won, make an ideal supporter of the plan. This program of 
faculty education may require a whole semester, or even two 
or three semesters but, if carefully designed, it will represent 
time well invested. 

Education of the Student Body. — ^After — not before — 
the faculty has become thoroughly acquainted with the ideals, 
materials, and procedures of the participation idea and has 
considered the possibilities of its local application, comes the 
education of the students themselves. But whereas in the case 
of the faculty this was a dual program, with the student body 
it is three-headed: the education of a snmller group of student 
leaders, the education of representatives of the various 
democratic units of the school, and finally, the education of 
these units through their representatives. In general, the 
procedures utilized are about the same as those suggested 
above for the faculty. 

Student Leaders. — A group composed of recognized student 
leadeis, not too many, is called together by the principal, 
or by the faculty committee with the principal’s official 
approval, and this group, led by the committee, makes a 
study of the idea of participa^on, the various plans of organ- 
ization, activities, and other details. The committee does not 
‘'lecture” the group but in an inforn}al manner discusses the 
idea with it. This committee outlines die purpose of the meet- 
ing, arouses the curiosity of the students, and then makes 
available the material which had been collected and used 
earlier with the teachers. The students arc asked to read this 
material carefully, think about it, and come prepared to dis- 
cuss it at the next meeting, say a week later. As before, the 
main objective here is to acquaint the students with the 
participation idea, and not until this acquaintanceship has 
been established is the discussion allowed to center around the 
local school. 
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This group should make visits to other schools where its 
members can sit in at coimcil meetings and talk with teachers 
and students. Occasionally it may be possible for the group 
to attend a district or state convention of student councils, 
a most excellent place in which to widen its knowledge. 
Because the group is relatively small such visits and trips 
should be comparatively easy to arrange. If they are made on 
school time and the expenses are paid by the school, the group 
will be all the more obligated to bring home something sub- 
stantial. The entire faculty committee need not always accom- 
pany the group, but at least some of the members should go 
with it. Such a plan will give added importance to the trip, 
offer convincing proof of the faculty’s interest, make for easy 
and official entree, and provide adult leadership. 

Following this period of theoretical instruction, the atten- 
tion of the group is directed to the local possibilities along the 
lines suggested previously. Of course, no definite orgaifization 
is planned. However, out of these discussions should begin to 
emerge a pretty clear idea of what might be suitable and what 
might be unsuitable. 

Student Representatives . — ^The second step, once the enlight- 
ened enthusiasm of this group of student leaders has been 
developed — and, incidentally, it will probably be more diffi- 
cult to restrain than to develop it — ^is to arrange a scries of 
meetings between this group, the faculty committee, and the 
representatives of the major democratic units of the school, 
say the home rooms. These representatives need not be spe- 
cially elected; probably should not be because no definite 
organization yet exists. They may be the presidents or other 
ranking officers of these units, those who have already been 
recognized as leaders. In general, the education of this group 
follows the lines suggested for the other three groups, faculty 
committee, faculty, and student leaders, centering largely 
around informal discussion. Because of the size of this group, 
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visiting other schools, attending conferences, interviewing 
authorities, and even studying the available material may be 
more diflBcult. It should not be difficult, however, to bring 
in representatives from these other schools as well as other 
spetikers. This group will probably be rather large and hence 
more formal meetings may be necessary, but it is well to 
remember that an important part of such sessions is zunple 
opportunity for asking questions and discussing freely. Here, 
too, the order of business is the general idea first, and the 
possibilities of local application second. Still further, as before, 
these discussions should not be forced. The aim is not only to 
interest and enlighten the representatives, but also to make 
them competent missionaries when they return to their own 
units. 

Student Units. — ^I'he third step in this process is the education 
of the entire student body through the representatives. This 
step should not be undertaken until the representatives, like 
the student leaders, the faculty, and the faculty committee in 
turn before them, have become familieur with tlie purpose and 
general details of the plan so that they arc equipped to lead 
wholesome discussions of it. Opportunity for free discussion is 
again provided. Visits, trips, cc»nferences, interviews, and 
firsthand experience with councils, as well as individual study 
of available material are, of course, largely out of this setting, 
which is all the more reason why the representatives should 
be well prepared. However, the meetings of the councils of 
other schools may be presented to advantage in the school 
assembly. Finally, as before, when the group has been 
grounded in the basic ideas, it is led to think in terms of local 
application. 

This plan is perfectly logical. It offers a progressive program 
of trainii^ and thinking, sete the stage for a localized demand 
for such participation, and provides the material out of which 
the demanded project may be organized. If wisely planned 
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and conducted, this educational campaign capitalizes interest 
at the time when it has been developed to its peak. Further, 
the plan is not only logical but it is workable; it has worked 
before and it will work again. 

At the beginning of this chapter the point was emphasized 
that the school must feci a need for participation. How the 
above program develops this need should be apparent. 
Before this educational campaign the school did not feel a need 
for participation because it knew nothing about the idea and 
so of course could not envision its possibilities. Following the 
campaign as outlined above, the school cannot help under- 
standing the participation plan and also appreciating how 
it would fit into the local setting. This understanding and 
appreciation naturally result in a demand for it, and this 
demand is the felt need required. 

Education of the Community. — ^The third main group 
which must be educated in the participation idea is that 
composed of the parents and patrons of the community. Too 
often in school affairs this group is neglected and the result, 
especially if some rather new proposal is being promoted, is 
cither an apathetic attitude or downright opposition, both 
of which are detrimental to school morale and to the plan 
being suggested. C^ommunity support is necessary and in the 
case of the new, this means enlightened support. 

Such understanding and support can be developed through 
the programs of the Parent-Teachers Association, bulletins 
from the principal, school and public newspaper articles, 
special assembly programs to which parents and patrons have 
been invited, and the students themselves. The value of this 
last device is obvious; a student who explains the participation 
idea to his parents will, in the majority of cases, be a supporter 
of it and hence will make a serious attempt to convert his 
parents. Any average parent would be impressed by an earnest 
and enthusiastic explanation and justification, and any student 
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who made such an explanation would be all the more con- 
vinced of the value of the plan. 

Developing the Constitution. — ^After the school has been 
brought to an understanding of the basic idea of participation, 
and the necessary felt need has appeared, inevitably there will 
come a demand for the adoption of the plan. Hence a sort of 
blueprint must be drawn, and this blueprint is the constitu- 
tion. In it the areas of the council responsibility are staked 
out, organization is described, and authority is officially given 
and recognized. 

The entire school will serve under this constitution and 
therefore the school should have the right to participate in its 
development, as well as the right to adopt it. But the school 
as a unit is too large and cumbersome and consequendy a 
smaller group of students and teachers should have the 
responsibility for leading this development. This group may 
well be that which sponsored the education of the school in the 
participation idea, together with representatives of the various 
units, if there are not too many of these. If it appears more 
desirable, the various units may elect delegates to a constitu- 
tional convention. Probably the first plan is the better because 
it utilizes the interest and knowledge which have already been 
developed. The entire group studies and discusses the various 
possibilities, decides upon the basic features of the plan, and 
then commissions a smaller group to put these into definite 
form as a tentative constitution. 

The constitutions of other schools, and suggested outlines 
from such books as this, will have been studied and these will 
help the group to plan a general form. Again it is well to 
emphasize that such models should not be slavishly imitated, 
because none of them will exactly represent the local situation, 
and practically all of them to some extent will be faulty. The 
job of this group is to write a constitution that is complete in 
coverage, simple in organization, and clear in style. 
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Once in definite form this tentative constitution should be 
shown to the principal, the final authority, before it is further 
discussed or made available to the various units of the school. 
In all probability, because the faculty members will have been 
familiar with his wishes and point of view, the principal will 
have few changes to suggest. In any case, his final reaction and 
decision should be obtained before the tentative constitution 
is given further consideration. Obviously, there is no such 
thing as adopting a constitution over the principal’s 
head. 

The group might also submit its plan to some authority in 
the field, although this is not very desirable because authorities 
differ in their opinions and because such an individual is 
rarely close enough to obtain an accurate picture of the local 
setting and its needs. Ilis suggestions are almost certain to be 
general rather than specific. 

Another possibility is for the group to ask some frienclly and 
interested lawyer to look over the proposed constitution and 
sec if it represents good form and organization. Such a pro- 
cedure may result in a better instrument, but at the same time 
there is danger of a too close imitation of the constitutions of 
adulthood with their confusing terminology and complicated 
expression. Further, there is also a possibility of conflict of 
ideas because of the attorney’s lack of understanding of the 
basic ideals and ideas involved in student participation. 

After the tentative constitution has been developed by the 
group and approved by the principal, it should be taken to 
l)oth the faculty and the student body for further discussion. 
Because it is practically impossible to study the document when 
it is read orally, it should be mimeographed and distributed. 
The representatives should take it to their various groups, 
explain it, and invite criticisms or objections, which means, 
incidentally, that these representatives must be thoroughly 
familiar with its contents and their various implications. 
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Probably few serious criticisms or objections will be made 
because of the previous group and unit discussions, but, at the 
same time, it is not at all impossible that some important 
items may have been overlooked. If constructive suggestions 
arise they are noted by the representatives and carried back 
to the central group where they are given serious considera- 
tion. In case of important changes the constitution, or the 
amended sections of it, is again returned to the units for final 
discussion before adoption. 

In order to avoid later amending, this consideration process 
should not be hurried. Amendments to a constitution should 
not be impossible, but loo frequent amending is evidence that 
the plan was not completely and clearly thought out originally. 
It requires less time to amend a tentative instrument than it 
does the final document, and such early change may save a 
great deal of confusion and trouble. 

Adopting the Constitution. — When the tentative con- 
stitution appears finally to be in good shape, it is then ready 
for adoption by the school in a special election. This election 
should be an important and dignified event. Formal printed 
or mimeographed ballots should be used, and no such voting 
l?roccdurc as “say ‘aye,’ ” “stand,” or “raise your hands” 
should be scheduled or permitted. A public adoption in the 
general school assembly docs not represent good practice, nor 
is a similar formal acceptance after adoption necessary or 
logical. Suitable publicity, officially designated polling places 
(perhaps the rooms of the various units) ballot boxes, and 
election officials tvill help to make it a real event in the life 
of the school. Such a procedure will increase school interest 
in the plan, and give it worthwhile! publicity outside the 
school. The final results may be announced in the assembly or 
posted on the bulletin board. As soon as practicable after 
adoption, the constitution should be printed in an attractive 
booklet and distributed to the students and teachers. 
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Initial Organi2ation. — ^The constitution has now been 
adopted but as yet there is no official student organization, 
so effecting one becomes the next order of business. This 
initial organization is directed by the original faculty-student 
group. ^ According to the provisions of the constitution, the 
necessary election of council members, or council members 
and school officers, is held, if necessaiy being promoted by 
the ranking student officers of each unit, or by temporary 
chairmen appointed by the teacher responsible for each unit. 
These elections should be as definitely formal as they will be 
when the organization is really under way. Such elections 
should not be scheduled immediately; sufficient time should 
be allowed so that the necessary campaigns within each unit 
may be organized and conducted. 

When finally named, the council members assemble at the 
call of the president, if he is elected by the school, or J:hat of 
the central faculty-student group, if the president is to be 
elected by the council itself. In the latter case a temporary 
chairman is appointed to handle the counciFs election of its 
president. Upon election the president proceeds at once with 
the election of the other officers, or, if the council is large, 
postpones this election until the group has had ample oppor- 
tunity to study its material. 

It is unlikely that the president will be able to appoint his 
committees immediately because, in all probability, he will 
need time to study the constituency of his group, confer with 
the various members, and evaluate the abilities represented in 
it. Further, the appointment of these committees will, to 
some extent at least, depend upon the activities to be first 
undertaken by the council. The counciFs initial meeting or 

* Sometimes the civics or problems of democracy class assumes charge 
of this election. However, because such groups (1) probably ineJude 
students who do not rate high in leadership and school respect, and (2) do 
not include some key leaders, this plan is not advisable. 
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two can be used in discussing the various possibilities and in 
deciding upon first projects. 

Installation of the Cbuncil. — Shortly after being elected 
the council should be appropriately installed in a special 
program to which, if desired, parents and patrons are invited. 
This ceremony should be formal and dignificKi so as to make 
an impressive appeal to the student body. Nothing should be 
allowed to cheapen it in any way. The program may be some- 
what as follows: 

Processional Council members 

Explanation First family member 

Introduction of council members Second faculty member 

Delegation of authority Principal 

Administration of oath of oflice Principal 

Inaugural address President 

The school song School 

A prayer is not necessary because this is not a religious service. 
A recessional is too duplicative of the processional to be 
effective or inspiring. 

Administering the Oath. — ^The oath may be administered 

(1) by the members reciting or reading it in unison, or repeat- 
ing sections of it as these arc read by the principal, or (2) 
by being read by the principal in the form of a question to 
which the members make a simple two- word response, “I do.” 
The first method is always weak because (1) reading from a 
card or paper is an unattractive form of public presentation; 

(2) accurate memorization by all members of the group will 
be next to impossible; (3) effective group reading or reciting 
in an auditorium is difficult, if not impossible, due to differ- 
ences in pitch, phrasing, modulation, rate, and pronunciation; 
(4) the ever-present mistakes and slips arc disconcerting and 
sometimes downright laughable; (5) comparatively little of 
read or recited material is clearly understood by the audience; 
and (6) ‘"repeat after me” material not only has nearly all 
the disadvantages suggested above, but also breaks con- 
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tinuity of thought. Having the oath administered in the form 
of a question is preferable because it avoids all the weaknesses 
and difficulties of the other plan. Even the possibility that 
some of the students may respond “I do,’’ others, ‘®We do,” 
and still others, “Yes” is unimportant; at its worst, such a 
varied response will be only a short and small “growl,” while 
reading or reciting the oath will represent a long and loud 
“growl.” 

Having each officer individually take the oath is unneces- 
sarily repetitious and adds nothing of value. The somewhat 
common practice of administering an oath to the entire 
school is also unnecessary because in adopting the constitution 
the school agreed to abide by its provisions and to support its 
officers. No oath should be administered by a student. The 
ranking officer in the school, the principal, should perform 
this duty. ^ 

The oath, or oaths, in case the officers and members are 
sworn separately (a good practice), should be simple. The 
author has seen more than one installation ceremony made 
ludicrous by the use of high-sounding and flamboyant 
atrocities. Such oaths as the following arc quite satisfactory: 

Do you, the officers of the Blank ville High School Student 
Association, pledge yourselves to support the constitution and 
discharge to the best of your abilities the duties of the offices 
to which you have been elected? 

Do you, the members of the student council of the Blankville 
High School pledge yourselves to develop and support worlliy 
school policies, promote the best interests of school activities, 
and faithfully discharge specific responsibilities individually 
delegated to you? 

Other Possible Weaknesses of the Installation Ceremony. 

1. The service may become tedious. This is especially possible 
where the oath is administered individually to the various 
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officers and members, where outgoing or incoming officers 
talk at length, or where the program is too slow or too long 
drawn out. A program does not have to be long in order to be 
impressive. A twenty-minute ceremony is preferable to one 
two or three times as long, because it can maintain interest. 

Such items and activities as a pledge of the faculty, a pledge 
of allegiance to the flag, the presenting of books to the secre- 
tary and treasurer and of a copy of the constitution to the 
president, and armbands or other insignia are unnecessary, 
and detrimentally clutter up what might otherwise be a dig- 
nified, simple, and effective program. 

2. The ceremony may be too formal and complicated. This 
is especially possible where all sorts of dramatic features are 
used. Unless performed smoothly and effectively, dramatic 
features are disconcerting. In order to be performed smoothly 
and effectively they must be presented by students with 
dramatic ability, which is not a requirement for council 
membership or officership. In addition, they must be rehearsed 
and rehearsed and rehearsed, and what is gained by such 
rehearsals may not be worth the time and effort expended. 
Further, there is a possibility that the dramatic appeal of the 
event may detract from, rather than enhance, the main idea 
of the occasion. 

3. The program may become feminine in general plan and 
appeal. Kneeling, bowing, carrying and passing lighted 
candles, and wearing robes hardly represent masculinity and 
can easily become most ludicrous. They may be suitable for a 
girls’ school, but they are not appropriate for a boys’ school 
or a coeducational institution. 

4. The symbols used may be inappropriate. An ax, hatchet, 
mace, or sword carried and handed over as the symbol of 
authority is too militaristic to be suitable, while a representa- 
tion of the Roman fasces (a bundle of rods containing an ax) 
is too ancient a symbol and has unpleasant modem connota- 
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tions. The gavel is the modem symbol of group leadership, 
and this may be suitably presented to the president either by 
the principal in the case of a newly formed council, or by 
the retiring president in the case of an already existing 
organization. 

First Work of the Council. — Once the council has been 
properly elected, organized, and installed, it should begin 
some constructive piece of work immediately while school 
interest and enthusiasm arc still high. A favorable school 
and community sentiment toward the council is absolutely 
necessary to its success, and because the body is closely watched 
by these two groups, its first elforts are most important. 

The newly organized council is much more likely to err in 
attempting to do too much tlian it is in attempting to do too 
little. Naturally, the group wants to demonstrate its ability 
immediately, not only because it honestly feels its Responsi- 
bility but also because it realizes that if it does not accom- 
plish something rather promptly it will lose standing in the 
school and jeopardize the entire participation plan. Such a 
feeling of responsibility is highly desirabki; the council which 
does not have it is not worth the name. However, there is a 
very real danger that the group will attempt to do too much 
and spread its attention and efforts out so thin that the results 
will not be clearly seen. One small well-done job which is 
easily recognized by the school is worth more than a dozen 
jobs only partly or ineffectually completed. Because of their 
greater maturity and judgment, the faculty members of the 
council will probably have to assume the responsibility for 
putting the brakes on youtliful ambition. This can be done 
without dampening enthusiasm by stating and proving the 
point just made, a point which the council members will 
easily see and appreciate. 

The first few tasks of the newly organized council should be 
small, very definite, and easily rec>ognized and appreciated by 
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the school. Fretwell says in this connection, “The council 
should begin with concrete activities where definite success 
is possible. More difficult problems may be taken up as the 
pupils and teachers, working through the council, gain ability 
to handle them.”^ Needless to state, each of these projects 
should represent an important felt need of the school. In 
order to illustrate this type of “concrete activities where 
definite success is possible,” two such tasks will be described in 
detail. 

Bicycle Parking , — In nearly all communities, many of the 
students ride their bicycles to school. In some of these schools, 
no provision whatever is made for parking them and as a 
resujt they are leaned against the building, trees, railings, and 
playground equipment, or thrown carelessly on the ground. 
Often perhaps they arc moved out of the way by students or 
employees, sometimes borrow’cd, and occasionally stolen. In 
any case the picture is not pretty, and just here is an excellent 
opportunity for a concrete, useful, and practicable project 
for the council. 

After proper authorization by the school authorities (prin- 
cipal, superintendent, or board of education) the council 
builds or has built a suitable bicycle rack, which may, if 
practicable, be roofed into a sort of shed or house. All bicycles 
are officially registered and each is assigned to a particular 
stall. If it appears to be desirable, all bicycles may be made 
secure from molestation by the simple expedient of running 
an iron bar or chain through the wheels and locking it. If 
this is done, an appointed officer may lock and unlock the 
bicycles at the proper times. Improperly parked or unparked 
bicycles are officially “arrested” and locked up, and can be 
repossessed by their owners only after a bit of discouraging 
formality. Other suitable activities in connection with this 
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project are those suggested on page 176 in the description of 
the responsibilities of the Bicycle Committee.^ 

Care of School Trophies , — In some settings the school’s ath- 
letic, dramatic, music, forensic, and other trophies are not 
attractively cared for and exhibited. Often these cups, plaques, 
and flags arc scattered indiscriminately about the building, 
piled up in the principal’s or coach’s office, or placed in 
unlighted, unsuitable, and unattractive cases in the corridors, 
in the study hall, or on the stair landings. The author has 
even seen them used in the office as files for papers and docu- 
ments, and he saw one that was used in the board’s room as a 
cuspidor. Often some of them, especially old-time silver and 
gold-plated ones, arc tarnished where the shellac has peeled 
off, and usually all of them are dusty or downright dirty. 
In such an instance, imagine what an appeal they must not 
make to the former atlilete who visits school, thinly over old 
times and friends, and again inspects the prizes he helped to win ! 

Here is another fine opportunity through which the new 
council can establish itself in the school and the community. 
It can either make or buy or promote a campaign for the pur- 
chase of an attractive, well-lighted, enclosed trophy case. 
It can renovate all trophies, cleaning and polishing them, and 
reshcllacking those which are tarnished, arrange them taste- 
fully, and identify each with a small typed or printed card 
which designates or describes the event at which it was won, 
and, if practicable, lists the names of the members of the group 
or team which won it. A small plaque giving proper credit 
for the idea and the date of the project may be attached to the 
case. This case may be dedicated in an assembly program 
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built around the theme, “Our School Trophies and How 
They Were Won.” Undoubtedly it would be possible to 
arrange, as a part of this program, presentations (talks, inter- 
views, group discussions, etc.) by some of those athletes of 
former years who helped to win these trophies. An appeal by 
the president for the school to strive to add others to the collec- 
tion is a logical conclusion to this program. 

Other First Activities. — Additional appropriate first ac- 
tivities of the student council are: 

Installing and maintaining a bulletin board^ 

Installing an electric basketball scoreboard- 
Organizing and managing a lost and found department® 
Collecting and printing songs and cheers for the school’s use 
Providing and caring for the school flag or flags 
Sponsoring a visiting day or school night^ 

Compiling a short illustrated liistory of the school 
Organizing and managing a candy counter or school store 
Planning campaigns—safety, courtesy, punctuality, speech® 
Designing and awarding school insignia, honors, or trophies 
Developing an official school emblem, seal, or plaque 
Maintaining a question or sut^gestion box® 

Promoting the acquisition of pictures, plants, statuary 
Organizing and conducting contests and competitions^ 
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Promoting a “Gome to High School Day” for dghth 
graders 

Organizing and supervisii^ corridor and street traffic 

Developing exhibitions — pets, hobbies, art, club, athletic 

Organizing and arranging home room program exchanges 
and visits^ 

All these activities meet the specifications of a good first 
project: they are definite, they are not too complicated, they 
offer probability of success, and they are instrumental in 
developing capacity and desire for additional and more com- 
plex tasks. It is well to emphasize again that not many of them 
should be scheduled immediately. If the council does one or 
two of them well during the first term, and another one or 
two during the second term, by the end of the year it will have 
to a considerable extent established itself. Final establishment 
may require even two or three years, but when it cgmes it will 
be complete. 

Appraisal of Efforts. — ^No project is really completed until 
the final result has been evaluated. Such an appraisad will 
indicate the points, procedures, materials, organization, or 
emphases which, because they appear to be successful, strong, 
or good, should be remembered and repeated in later activ- 
ities, and those which appear less successful, weak, or bad, 
which should be remembered and avoided the next time. 
Although such an appraiszd is important in all council work, 
it is especially important when the council is just getting under 
way. Detailed suggestions for making such evaluations will 
be found in Chap. XIII. 

A New Start for an Old Council. — Occasionally, there is 
a situation in which, for various reasons, the student council 
is recognized as a failure by till concerned. What should be 
done in such a case? There are two possibilities: (1) remodel 
the plan, or (2) abolish it and start all over again. Either of 

* See the author’s “Home Room Guidance,” pp. 58-59, 137. 
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these procedures, depending upon the seriousness of the 
failure, is entirely justifiable. 

The advantage of the first procedure is that the better 
features of the plan — and all plans have some commendable 
features — ^represent a framework around which the new model 
may be built. These features, plus the contacts made and the 
experience gained, should be capitalized if at all possible. 

If the whole machine is in such a deplorable state that it 
cannot be rebuilt, the best thing to do is to discard it entirely 
and begin to plan for a new start a year or two hence. 
A very important part of such abolishment is a very careful 
written analysis of the reasons for failure, an analysis which 
should be filed away for later use. This study should be made 
at once while the school is stUl close to the situation and before 
the personnel of the student body, faculty, and administration 
changes and sources of direct information are lost. Pertinent 
emotional reactions can also be reflected then much better 
than they can at some future time. 

It requires courage to attempt to capitalize on a failure, 
and such an attempt is complimentary to those who make it. 
Conversely, making no such attempt is uncomplimentary. 
Upon more than one occasion the author has heard some 
principal say, “We tried it and it was a failure, so we quit.” 
Such an individual is inconsistent. He would not take such an 
attitude in learning to swim, play golf, ride a bicycle, or talk. 
Even in learning to administer a school he had plenty of 
failures, but he did not allow these to discourage him; in- 
stead, he capitalized on them. He did not “quit.” But some 
administrators, especially those who were not originally 
“sold” on the participation, are easily discouraged; they 
“quit” and become “quitters” in the nasty connotation of 
these words. Of course, in using the word “it” they are only 
showing the extent of their ignorance of the idea. There is 
no one and only one “it.” The participation plan is composed 
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of dozens and dozens of "its” in each of its divisions, such as 
organization, administration, supervision, program, financing. 
These "its” in different forms as well as in different combina- 
tions represent a potentially practicable plan for any school. 
In short, the principal should practice in council affairs the 
old adage which he has probably taught time and time again, 
"If at first you don't succeed, try, try, again.” 
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Constitution and Bylaws 

I N A democratic form of government the purposes of the 
plan, the sources of authority, the rights, privileges, duties, 
and responsibilities of both electors and electees, and the 
organization, powers, and activities of the central group must 
be designated, described, or defined, and these ends are 
accomplished through a formally accepted and adopted con- 
stitution or a constitution and bylaws. 

There is a great deal of confusion, not only among younger, 
but also among older, individuals, regarding the difference 
between constitution and bylaws, and a word of explanation 
may be in order. In general, a constitution is the fundamental 
or major law of an organization, while bylaws are supple- 
mentary regulations or minor laws, more specific working 
directions of the plan. Obviously, these bylaws must not 
contravene or conflict with any part of the fundamental or 
organic law. To illustrate: for our purpose here, on the whole 
we have included in the discussion of the constitution those 
items which the school itself should decide upon, such as 
purposes, name, powers, and organization. In the bylaws, 
we have included those items wliich refer more directly to 
the procedures of the meedngs and activities of the council, 
such as order of business, parliamentary authority, quorums, 
reports, and special committees. This represents an ideal, but 
not always a possible, method of clzissifying items, but despite 
difficulties, it is satisfactory in the present connection. 

Really, in student associations it may be relatively unimpor- 
tant whether the basic instrument be called a “constitution,” 
“constitution and bylaws,” or just “bylaws.” It is entirely 
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possible that a constitution might be made so complete that a 
set of bylaws would be unnecessary; conversely, it is possible 
that a set of bylaws might be made so complete that a consti- 
tution would be unnecessary. The important thing is to see 
that all essential elements are included, irrespective of just 
how they are classified. However, constitution is a dig- 
nified and formal term wliich quite properly appeals to all 
individuals. 

As a part of his preparation for the writing of this chapter, 
the author examined 217 school constitutions from all parts 
of the country. As might be expected, he found these instru- 
ments to vary greatly in size and complexity, and to show 
considerable variation in terminology" and in the classification 
of materials. The majority are called “constitutions’* or 
“constitutions and bylaws” but such other designations as 
“rules of organization,” “procedure and regulations,” and 
“rules of order” are used. 'Fhese constitutions includj nearly 
one hundred different subjects, usually designated both as 
“articles” and “sections,” and sometimes only numbered, not 
headed. Of course nearly all these topics are classifiable into a 
few major groups. These constitutions also list the subjects in 
all sorts of order. 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to offer a ready-made 
constitution because subjects, provisions, and arrangements, 
may, quite properly, vary from school to school. However, 
it is the purpose here to indicate general constitutional 
form, the major elements, and a suggested arrangement of these 
elements, which, incidentally, with one or two exceptions, is 
of relatively little significance. In order to be concrete, much 
of the material of this chapter will be based upon a critical 
examination of articles and sections t£iken from constitutions. 
Detailed discussions of the principles and procedures relating 
to the material of these articles — plan of organization, 
officers, committees, financial administration, etc. — ^will be 
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presented later. Here we are interested largely in the form 
of the constitution. This general form will be reflected also 
in the organization of the present chapter. 

PRINCIPLES OF CONSTITUTION CONSTRUCTION 

1. Every Participation Plan Should Be Based upon a 
Written Constitution. — ^The author can see no reason what- 
ever for a constitutionless form of student participation in 
control. He knows that in some schools for various reasons 
such as small size, fear of killing interest and informality, 
and faculty apprehension and jealousies, there is no written 
constitution. The council’s area and organization is then 
defined and understood by “tacit agreement,” but even this 
“tacit agreement” represents a constitution, although an 
unwritten one. Because this is true, there is no real reason for 
not putting this constitution into definite form. If it is written, 
needless discussions and misunderstandings over authority 
and responsibility will be avoided, a better knit organization 
will be developed, and standing and distinction will be given 
to the plan. 

2. The Constitution Should Fit the Local Situation. — 

Nearly all student participation constitutions are imitations 
of those of other schools. There is some justification for this, 
because it would be very difficult for a group of inexperienced 
students to develop such an instrument without the proper 
base of fact and form. However, for a school group to copy 
bodily a constitution and plan of some other school is no more 
logical than for one student to copy exactly the suit of clothes 
of some other student. It might fit, but it is much more prob- 
able that it would not. A school may justifiably imitate the 
general form of constitution, but the details of the plan 
should represent the needs of the local setting. 

3. The Constitution Should Be as Simple as Possible. — 
Often school constitutions so closely imitate municipal, state, 
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and federal instruments with their legal and technical verbiage 
that they are cumbersome and confusing. Frequently, in such 
instances, the main order of business seems to be “amending 
the constitution.” This is true especially where the constitution 
is considered a specifically detailed legislative statute instead 
of a more flexible enabling act. Obviously, the size and type 
of the constitution depends upon the size and type of the 
organization planned. It should be complete enough to cover 
all necessary details, but simple enough to be easily under- 
stood by the average student. Short sentences, sections, and 
articles, each confined to a single idea, and numerical designa- 
tions for each article and section, help to give the impression 
of simplicity. A number of shorter articles and sections is 
preferable to fewer longer ones. All articles should be properly 
titled or headed. It cannot be overestimated that, like the 
council itself, the constitution is not an end, but a means to 
an end. 

4. The Source of Authority Should Be Indicated. — Very 
few of the constitutions studied indicate the source of their 
authority. These arc, in a way, unconstitutional; certainly the 
omission of their source of authority is entirely illogical. In 
short, because the participation plan rests upon delegated 
authority, the .source of this authority should be indicated in 
the constitution. 

5. The Constitution Should Be Positive, Not Negative. 

The author has read constitutions which appeared to be com- 
posed largely of “shall not” statements. In one of these, he 
counted seventeen sentences beginning with “No,” such as 
“No student ... ”, “No action ... ”, and “No appeal 
. . . ”. The occasional use of such expressions may be justified 
in properly defining powers and areas of authority, but if too 
much use of them is made the constitution will become a set 
of formal, cold, and impersonal commandments. 
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The too frequent use of such expressions as the following, 
nearly one-half of which were taken from one constitution, 
gives an incorrect and deleterious impression: 

Within the limits of the restrictions imposed 
Shall vote to oust the officer 
In case of neglect of duties 

In case of removal by recall, resignation, or incapacity 
Pronounce judgment and sentence 
Disqualification and removal of representative 
Incompetence, laziness, and willful disobedience 
No appeal shall be made 
Adjust difficulties between faculty and students 
Punishment and chastisement 

To repeat, the constitution should give the impression of 
positive and constructive policies instead of the opposite. 
When negative ideas are necessary, they should be expressed 
in clear but not too harsh terms. 

6. Serious Study Should Precede Final Adoption. — The 
constitution is not something to be written out and handed to 
the school in a “here’s your constitution” manner. Because it 
represents the entire school, all .students and teachers should 
have an opportunity to study it, criticize it, suggest changes, 
and in other ways attempt to improve it. This can be done 
properly through the v'arious organizations which are, or are 
to be, represented in the council. 

A good procedure for the de\ elopment of this instrument is 
the election or appointment of a centred committee, or even a 
constitutional convention, although the size of this group may 
militate against its effectiveness, to make a survey of the local 
needs and a study of typical constitutions. A proposed instru- 
ment is then drafted and distributed to the school for study 
and criticism. When advisable, the necessary modifications 
are made before the constitution is offered for fined ratification. 
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Some schook even try out the constitution for a semester 
or two before finally adopting it. This procedure will help 
to avoid embarrassing and confidence-destroying errors and 
weaknesses. Frequently amending the constitution not only 
takes valuable lime and efforts which might be better spent 
on other activities, but also is not complimentary to the group 
which originated the instrument At the same time, when 
amendments become necessary they should be promptly made. 

7, The Constitution Should Be Published. — Publishing 
the constitution in an attractive little booklet and making it 
available to all the members of the school will give it dignity 
and significance, make the school more participation con- 
scious, and clarify thinking on purposes, organization, and 
responsibilities. This booklet should include a table of con- 
tents, chart of the plan, and, if rather long, a topical index. 
Except in small schools, printing the booklet is preferable to 
mimeographing it. If the school publishes a student handbook, 
the constitution may very properly be included in it. 


ELEMENTS AND FORM OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Name 


Nearly three-fourths of the constitutions examined include 
the name of the organization, and these names fall easily into 
the following types. 

1. A designation of the central governing body. 


Student council 
School council 
School cabinet 
School congress 
School legislature 
School executives 
School city council 
Board of governors 


Executive committee 
Central body 

Self-government committee 
School organization officers 
Student senate 
Welfare committee 
Civic council 
Representative assembly 
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2. A designation of the entire organization, of which the 
central body is only a part. Practically all these designations 
include the name of the school; all of them should. 


Student association 
General organization 
Student associates 
The citizens’ league 
The school union 
The school republic 
Associated activities 
Civic association 


Activities association 
The school democracy 
Self-government association 
School city 

School citizenship league 
Citizens association 
Cooperative association 
United home rooms 


Because the constitution concerns the entire school, the use 
of the second type of name is preferable because it is more 
accurate. The constitution is not a constitution of the student 
council any more than our national constitution is a con- 
stitution of Congress. It is an instrument which represents the 
entire organization of which the council is only the official 
head. The rules and regulations which govern the handling of 
the council’s business are usually designated bylaws, and 
these, as will be explained later, may be officially adopted by 
cither the entire organization or the council, or both. 

Purpose 

In general, there are two types of purpose-statejnents, as 
indicated below. Less frequently used designations for “pur- 
pose” are “objectives,” “objects,” and “aims.” 

1. A single, simple, and usually short but general statement. 

To promote the general welfare of student activities. 

To unify and coordinate the activities of the school in order 
to preserve and maintain the good name and traditions of the 
school. 

To cooperate with the faculty in promoting better citizenship 
by fostering scholarship, high ideals, and school spirit. 
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To promote the efficiency of all school activities through a 
unification of control. 

Occasionally a longer purpose, composed of several of these 
statements, is used. This type of statement is usually numbered 
as a regular article of the constitution and its several sections 
numbered and set off from each other. 

2. A longer and more formal statement, usually called a 
preamble. Generally this statement is not a numbered article 
of the constitution, being more in the form of an introducton^ 
paragraph. 

We, the students of the Selma Junior High School, desiring 
to promote our own interests through closer cooperation with 
our school, do hereby form ourselves and those who follow us 
into this association to promote student participation in the 
organization of our school. 

We, the citizens of the Hannah Penn Junior High ScRool of 
York, Pennsylvania, desirous of showing more loyalty to our 
community and country through the enrichment of our ideals 
of citizenship, in order to form a more perfect community in 
which no partiality shall be shown so that there may be oppor- 
tunities and justice for all, do establish this constitution for the 
Hannah Penn Junior High School. 

We, the students of Central Junior High School, in order to 
cherish and perpetuate Centralism; to maintain laws of good 
order; to maintain high standards of cooperation, loyalty, and 
fair play; to prepare to meet the problems of school and adult 
life; to set a high standard of citizenship; and to encourage 
and support all forms of student activities — do establish this 
constitution. 

This second type of purpose-statement is probably prefer- 
able because it sounds more official, Ls more attractive in 
style, and reminds the students of the preamble to our na- 
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tional constitution. What is more, the use of such expressions 
as “we, the students,” and “do hereby ordain” helps the 
average student to feel his place in the plan. 

Membership 

Because the student council idea is based upon the partici- 
pation of the members of the school, the constitution should 
include a statement of the qualifications of this membership. 
There is considerable confusion concerning this matter; some 
constitutions do not include this basic idea, and some of them 
refer only to membership in the council itself. This point 
needs to be clarified and emphasized; “membership” refers 
to membership in the entire student organization, not to 
membership in the council. Membership in the council is 
properly a section of the article on the organization of this 
body. If there arc such membership requirements as citizen- 
ship ratings, cards, registration, or taxes, they should be indi- 
cated, If the faculty members of the council are elected by the 
teachers, the faculty should also be included in this article. 
The following examples show several methods of expressing 
this idea: 

The membership of the Newton High School Associates shall 
consist of all bona fide students of the school. 

All teachers and student members of the student body and 
faculty of the Holland Junior High School shall be citizens of 
this Republic. 

All teachers and students of the Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
High School holding student body cards are members of this 
organization and are entitled to all the i Ights and privileges of 
the organization. 

Every citizen at the time of his or her registration as a mem- 
ber of this school shall automatically become a member of this 
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Community and remain so until his or her promotion to the 
Senior High School or until he or she shall discontinue his or 
her connections with our school. All members of the faculty 
shall also be members of this community. 

Powers 

This area is the heart of the participation plan, and con- 
sequently a great deal of care should be used in defining it 
and also in describing it in the constitution. The powers and 
responsibilities of the council may be indicated in two ways. 

1 . Through a general statement such as the following: 

This council will have the right and power to develop policies, 
set standards, and to make and enforce any rules necessary for 
the betterment of the school’s life, interests, and activities. 

2. By specifically indicated and numbered sections of the 
article. 


fl. To develop and adopt such bylaws as may be necessary, 
provided they do not conflict with the elements and spirit 
of this constitution. 

b. To organize, promote, and supervise general and special 
elections; provide certified registration lists, polling places, 
ballots, officials, and all other necessary equipment, 
material, and personnel. 

c. To create, authorize, supervise, and coordinate com- 
mittees for specialized activities or services. 

d. To issue, renew, and, if necessary, revoke organization 
charters; and to promote and coordinate organization 
activities.' 

'Many constitutions list and briefly describe the responsibilities of the 
more permanent committees such as assembly, clubs, publications, athletics, 
and finance, in separate articles or as separate sections under a main article 
headed '‘Committees.” Provision is made, of course, for the appointment 
and discharge of such other committees as may be necessary. Often this 
latter provision is entitled “Temporary Committees” and the former, 
“Standing Committees.” 
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e. To initiate and approve necessary legislation. 

/. To encourage and limit participation in extracurricular 
activities by means of a point system. 

g. To develop and establish sound centralized financial poli- 
cies and procedures. 

h. To establish and enforce regulations for assembly, study 
hall, corridors, cafeteria, school grounds, social events, 
and public functions. 

I. To consider, upon being properly petitioned, policies, 
activities, and changes recommended by students and 
teachers. 

To appoint necessary officers or committees to interpret 
the various provisions of the constitution. 

k. To develop and administer a system of awards. 

L To promote respect for school and private property. 

m. To authorize, sponsor, and supervise drives and cam- 
paigns. 

n. To appoint survey and investigation officers and com- 
mittees. 

0. To provide for referendum and recall elections. 

To pass such emergency measures as may be necessary. 

q. To recommend to the attention of the faculty and ad- 
ministration matters which arc outside its own area. 

r. To investigate and report on matters especially referred 
to it by the faculty and administration. 

s. To originate and formulate any policies in the area of 
student activities which will mal\e for more wholesome 
school citizenship. 

/. To give school and community publicity to the council’s 
policies and activities. 

The main advantage of including a list of specialized powers 
can be easily seen. These responsibilities will have to be de- 
fined at some time or other anyway, and deciding upon them 
beforehand and including them in the constitution will mean 
fewer conflicts and misunderstandings than if they were 
developed after the constitution was adopted. Such specifica- 
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tions will also help to clarify the status and function of the 
council in the minds of all concerned. 

Organization 

Plans of participation vary widely and consequently their 
constitutions show a great V2iriety of elements and structure. 
This is particularly true of the article on organization. For 
instance, some constitutions include the requirements for 
membership in the council, others do not; some show only 
the organization of the council, not that of the student body; 
some include discussions of the officers and committees, while 
others list these in separate articles; and there arc numerous 
other variations. Perhaps, in general, this matter of what 
should be included under “organization” is not of really great 
significance, provided that the important elements arc in- 
cluded somewhere in the instrument. However, it is logical 
that this article should include at least three sections, (1) 
organization of the entire student body, (2) qualifications for 
council membership, and (3) general organization of the 
council itself. A brief explanation will indicate the material 
of these three sections. 

1. Organization oj the Entire School. — ^This should state the 
basis of representation, the groups, classes, clubs, activities, 
wards, home rooms, etc., from which council members are 
elected. 

2. Qjialifications for Council Membership. — ^This section indi- 
cates who may be elected and under what conditions. If 
limitations are imposed, these should be described. Even if 
there are no restrictions on council membership, this section 
should be included. 

3. General Organization of the Council. — ^Tbis refers to the 
major divisions such as houses, sections, bodies, courts, boards, 
subcouncils, etc., their membership, responsibilities, and 
relationships. 
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If this article on organization is not too long or complicated 
it may include discussions of the officers and committees, 
appointment, membership, terms, and duties. If this article 
is rather long and complicated, or if this inclusion would make 
it so, the discussion of officers and committees should be pro- 
vided in separate articles. On the whole, this second plan is 
preferable anyway because it simplifies the form of the 
constitution. 


Officers 

In some constitutions, the list of officers and committees and 
the details of their qualifications, election, terms, and duties 
are included in the article on “Organization.” However, in 
nearly all instruments this material constitutes a separate 
article (sometimes in the bylaws) and, as suggested above, 
this is probably a better plan. The article should include 
information on the following topics: 

1 . Title or designation of the officers 

2. Tenure or term of office and reelection 

3. Eligibility for officeholding 

4. Procedures of nomination and election 

5. Vacancies 

6. Recall procedure 

7. Duties and responsibilities 

Very often topics 1 and 7 are combined, the duties and 
responsibilities being listed immediately following the naming 
of the officers. In general, this represents good form. 

Committees 

This article can follow the outline suggested above for 
officers. It should not only reflect standing committees but 
also include a section providing for the creation and authoriza- 
tion of such temporary committees as may be necessary. 
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Bylaws 

Most constitutions include a section on bylaws, and these 
will be discussed later. Often, the constitution grants the 
central body the right to develop and adopt such bylaws and 
rules of order as may be necessary for the conduct of its busi- 
ness. A statement that such bylaws shiill not in any way con- 
flict with the provisions of the constitution might well be 
included in such an article of authorization. 

Ratification 

Very few of the constitutions examined include an article on 
ratificadon. While it may not be necessary from a practical 
point of view, such ratification is necessary from a technical 
point of view. Where not included it is, of course, assumed 
that a majority vote ratifies the constitution. If such an article 
is included it should definitely state (1) the ratifying source 
or sources of authority, (2) the proportion of votes necessary, 

(3) the necessity for a special election for this purpose, and 

(4) the time when the constitution becomes operative. It may 
well include, in addition, a statement to the effect that the 
constitution should be placed in the hands of the voters far 
enough ahead of the election to allow time for study and dis- 
cussion. Incidentally, a unanimous vote of approval is never 
required because in such an instance one individual could 
prevent ratification. The following articles on ratification 
illustrate these points, or the lack of them: 

This constitution shall become effective upon ratification by 
the faculty committee on student affairs, and approval by the 
principal. 

This article makes no provision for a student vote, hence 
the plan represented is not democratic. If the faculty member 
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of the council is elected by this group, as he should be, pro- 
vision for a faculty ratification vote should also be included. 

This constitution shall become effective when ratified by the 
student council and approved by the principal and faculty. 

This article is indefinite because it does not specify what 
vote is required of the council and faculty for ratification. 
Further, it makes no provision for a vote by the student body. 

This constitution shall become operative immediately after 
having been approved by a majority of the members of the 
council and the principal, and ratified by a two-thirds majority 
of the faculty and the general student body voting in a special 
election called for this purpose. 

This article is satisfactory because it includes the necessary 
elements, except that concerning time for study of the pro- 
posed constitution, which is less important than the others, 
and because it places the procedures in the proper order. 

Veto 

The principal’s power of veto should be included as a main 
article of the constitution or a clearly indicated section of 
such an article. The following three articles were taken from 
student-association constitutions. A brief comment about each 
will help to indicate the requirements (^f a justifiable statement. 

Since the principal and die faculty are directly responsible 
to the superintendent and the board of education for the wel- 
fare of the school, it is expressly understood that all student 
powers herein set forth arc delegated by the principal and the 
faculty and may be revoked at any tim^v 

This statement is not exactly a veto clause, although it is so 
designated, because it refers to the powers of the council 
rather than to any of its decisions or proposed measures. 
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The expression “may be revoked at any time’’ is harsh and 
discouraging. 

Any regulation passed by the council concerning the junior 
or senior high school may be vetoed by the principal with the 
option of making a counterproposal or giving a satisfactory 
explanation to the council. 

The first clause of this statement is quite satisfactory, but 
the second, beginning “with the option” is entirely inappro- 
priate. As stated, this means that the principal is required to 
either make a counterproposal or satisfactorily explain his 
veto in person to the council. Neither of these demands is 
reasonable because the council can legally and morally 
demand nothing from the principal. We also wonder what 
would be the result if the principal were to neglect or refuse 
to make a counterproposal or appear personally and explain 
his veto to the council’s satisfaction. What would ^“satis- 
factory explanation” be? Who would enforce this enactment, 
and how? The impression given is entirely out of keeping with 
the spirit of the participation idea. 

Since the powers of the student council are delegated to it by 
the principal, he shall have the right of veto over any measure 
which the student council proposes. 

This is a good statement; short, clear, and to the point. 

Amendments 

No constitution can ever be considered a perfect and com- 
pletely final instrument, so provisions must be made for 
officially amending it. These provisions must be included in 
the constitution or, technically speaking, it is not amendable. 
A good general policy is that amendments should be rather 
difficult to make, but not impossible. Here again, an examina- 
tion of constitutions will reveal a great deal of looseness. In 
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fact, very few of the constitutions studied incorporated good 
amending articles, and some of them did not include this 
important element at all. A critical examination of a few of 
these articles will help to indicate the proper content and 
form. 

A petition for an amendment to the constitution may be 
presented to the student council after having been signed by 
two-thirds of the student body. 

This article is weak because it docs not (1) specify who shall 
vote on the amendment, and (2) indicate in what way the 
amendment shall be made. It can be assumed that the council 
makes the amendment by a majority vote, which would be 
wrong unless the council adopted or ratified the constitution 
originally, but these details are not set forth. In other words, 
in this article there are no provisions for amending the con- 
stitution, hence this constitution cannot be amended. 

This constitution may be amended by a three-fourths vote of 
the members. 

Members of what? The student council? The student body? 
The faculty? What kind of a vote? This constitution can really 
be amended by three-fourths of the members voting ‘'No.” 

This constitution may be amended if the amendment is passed 
by a unanimous vote of the council, approval of the principal, 
and has been approved by all the home rooms. 

Why a unanimous vote of the council? One member, for 
any reason whatever, can outvote the entire school. Further, 
this article represents very poor expression. 

Amendments to the constitution or bylaws may originate in 
the executive council, legislature, or associates (student body) 
and shall be ratified by a three-fourths vote of the legislature, 
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the executive council, and the approval of the Honorary 
President. 

This article has the good point of indicating the possible 
sources of amendments but does not indicate the proper pro- 
cedure nor provide for a student vote. Its main weakness is 
the requirement for the approval of the “Honorary Presi- 
dent,” a student. There is no reason why any one member of 
the central body should be allowed to block the proposed 
amendment. Even if this provision were included, there 
should be another providing for passing the amendment over 
his veto. 

Whenever one-third of the student body shall propose an 
amendment it shall be brought before the student council for 
ratification. A majority vote of the council is necessary for the 
ratification of the amendment. 

This procedure is in reverse. The student body, not the 
council, should ratify the amendment, after it lias been ap- 
proved by the council. Further, one-third of the student body 
is not a sufficiently large proportion; ratification should 
require at least a majority vote. 

This constitution may be altered or amended by two- thirds 
vote of the members of the Student Association present at any 
lawful meeting of this Association, provided that such notice 
shall be given at least one week in advance of the time such 
amendment will be voted upon, and that such amendment shall 
have been previously approved by two-thirds vote of the 
council. 

This is, in general, a good article, although it does omit the 
source of amendments and the principal’s approval. 

Amendments to this constitution may be made, upon a signed 
petition of 10 per cent of the registered voters of the Association, 
by a two-thirds vote of the council, followed by the approval of 
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the principal, and the ratification by a majority of the home 

rooms. 

This is the best of the articles presented. It includes all the 
necessary elements in proper order, and is concisely stated. 

Summary. — ^An article of amendment should include the 
following items: 

1. Source of the Proposed AmendmenL — ^This may be any indi- 
vidual or group in the school upon the basis of some specified 
number or proportion of school citizens, say 10 per cent. 

2. Approval by the CounciL — This should probably be only a 
majority. 

3. Approval by the Principal. — ^This may be unnecessary be- 
cause of the article which delegates his authority to the council. 
However, because it helps to avoid misunderstandings and 
gets the principal’s viewpoint before the trouble is taken to 
hold an election, it represents a wise procedure. 

4. Ratification by the Student Body. — ^The council should have 
no more right to amend the constitution that it has to adopt it 
originally. This is a prerogative of the school as a whole. The 
voting should not come until at least a week has elapsed 
after the amendment has been made available for study and 
discussion. 

5. Elective Date of Amendment.- -The time at which the pro- 
posed amendment becomes effective should be indicated. 
Usually, an amendment becomes operative immediately, but 
not always. 

Because an amendment is a part of the constitution, it, 
together with the date of its ratification, but not the numerical 
result of the vote, should be appended to and included in all 
subsequently issued copies of this instrument. Proposed but 
defeated amendments should not be so appended, although 
several such were found in the constitutions examined. Records 
of defeated amendments should, of course, be made in the 
minutes of the secretary of the council. 
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BYLAWS 

The constitution must (1) establish the necessary bylaws, 
or (2) authorize the council to establish these, or (3) do both. 
This last procedure is the most common. Even where a council 
has as yet not been organized or elected there is in essence a 
council — the group which is sponsoring the development of 
the constitution — and this group is in position to decide, to 
some extent at least, upon the bylaws which should govern 
the ultimate council’s deliberations and actions. Tlie most 
important elements of bylaws are those indicated below. 

Quorum 

A quorum is a slated proportion of the council members 
who must be presemt before business can be officially trans- 
acted. Usually this proportion is “a majority” of the member- 
ship of the body, but often it is ‘‘two-t birds,” and occaSonally 
“three-fifths,” or “three-fourths.” 


Meetings 

The article on meetings should include the following 
items, although not all of these need be listed as separate 
sections of the articl(': 

1. Regularity ami Frequency . — ^These items are properly a 
part of the constitutional regulations which should be officially 
set by the student body, not by the council. 

2. Time and Place of Aleeting. — ^7’hese items are not definitely 
specified in the constitution; it merely authorizes the council to 
set a time and designate a place which will be convenient for 
all council members. 

3. Continued Meetings. — If, for lack of time, the topic under 
discussion has not been completely disposed of, the presiding 
officer may call a continued meeting for the following period, 
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some other period, or even some other day at which time the 
business is resumed. 

4. Special Meetings . — ^The council through its presiding 
officer is authorized to call special meetings whenever 
necessaiy\ 

5. Postponed and Canceled Meetings . — The council, but more 
usually the president, is authorized to postpone or cancel 
meetings in the absence of a quorum or for other good 
reasons. 

Election of Officers 

In most instances, and especially where the council elects 
its own officers, the procedures of nomination and election 
are specified in the bylaws. Where these officers are elected 
by the school at large, these procedures arc indicated cither 
in the constitution or in the bylaws. 

Order of Business 

The order in which the various items of business are con- 
sidered may be established by the “rules of order'’ adopted, 
or it may be set by the council itself. Usually, this order of 
business is somewhat as follows: 

1. Call to order 

2. Roll call 

3. Reading and approval of minutes 

4. Receipt of communications, bills, etc. 

5. Report of standing committees 

6. Report of special committees 

7. Old business 

8. New business 

9. Adjournment 

Rules of Order 

A business meeting must follow established parliamentary 
procedures and the authority for these rules of order should 
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be specified. A simple statement, such as “The meetings of the 
cotmcil shall be conducted in accordance with Roberts’ Rules 
of Order,” is all that is necessary. Often a parliamentarian is 
appointed to straighten out confusions and difficulties which 
may arise in the conduct of the meeting. 

Voting Procedure 

The method of voting, whether by secret ballot or by open 
ballot, show of hands or acclamation, should be indicated. 
This method may vary with the type of business being con- 
ducted; secret balloting is usually used in elections and open 
balloting in the handling of ordinary business meeting affairs. 
A roll-call vote in which the record of each member’s vote 
goes into the minutes, which may later be read to the home 
rooms or other groups, enables the constituents to know how 
their representatives represented them. But the form or forms 
should be indicated, or authority given the council to ^tablish 
these as it sees fit. 


Reports 

There are several different kinds of reports, such as those 
made to the council, to the principal, faculty, student body, 
and to other individuals and groups. The bylaws usually 
authorize a demand for these reports, often specifying the 
necessary details of form, time, and place. 

Fees, Dues, and Assessments 

Where fees, dues, and assessments are required or author- 
ized, the details of amounts, procedure of collection, handling, 
etc., are usually set forth in the bylaws. 

Insignia 

In schools in which official insignia are worn by the mem- 
bers of the council, the specifications of these (type, size, shape, 
color, material, etc.), as well as the methods of wearing them 
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and the occasions upon which they may be properly worn, 
should be indicated in the constitution or the bylaws. The 
matter of insignia for special committees or groups of the 
council, such as traffic police, should be decided by the council 
itself on the basis of an article or section authorizii^ them. 

Amendments 

Bylaws are not made once and for all; they must be changed 
as new occasions and demands arise. Hence, there must be 
provision made for amending them. As suggested in connec- 
tion with the constitution, they cannot be legally amended 
unless a provision for amending them has been formally 
adopted, either by the council or by the student body, depend- 
ing upon the form of the constitution. 
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Chapter VII 

Nomination and Election 
Procedures 

AN ORGANIZATION is no better than its officers. It 
may be based upon the finest of ideals, be structurally 
sound, and have an excellent program of activities, and still 
be a miserable failure because its leaders arc incompetent. 
In a way, an organization is like an automobile; it is useless 
or worse than useless unless and until it is driven competently 
by a good driver. I’his is as true in the case of student partici- 
pation in control as it is in the case of any other form of organ- 
ized effort. Therefore the election of able and capable 
representatives and officers is one of the most important 
problems of participation. 

In this connection it must be remembered that the main 
objective of the student council plan is not merely to get things 
done, but to get things done with maximum educational 
benefits for all concerned. Similarly, the main objective of 
an elcctioji is not merely to put good leaders into office, but 
to put good leaders into office with maximum educational 
benefits for all concerned, both electors and electees. The 
individual who votes blindly or with no serious thought about 
his own responsibility profits, educationally, but little, while 
the voter who gives careful consideration to the qualifications 
of candidates, works conscientiously, and faithfully accepts 
his owm responsibility receives educational benefits well worth 
the efforts involved. 

Elections Committee. — ^A school election involves numer- 
ous and varied elements — -ideals, ideas, materials, and pro- 
cedures — and in any except the smaller schools it should 
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probably be put in the hands of a committee or board which 
specializes in this phase of participation activity. This non- 
political group, composed of council members, or council 
members and a few competent students from the school at 
large, is responsible only to the council. It develops plans 
which will reflect the activities suggested in the following 
pages and, after obtaining official sanction for its program, pro- 
ceeds to organize and supervise election procedures.^ 

Formal vs. Informal Procedures. — The methods of nomi- 
nating and electing council members and officers vary all 
the way from a simple “stand up and nominate” or “raise 
your hands and vote” procedure to a highly organized system, 
imitative of the corresponding adult-life events and processes. 
Which type of procedure is preferable, the formal or the 
infoimal? The answ^er to this question will depend upon the 
local setting, including the size of school, organization of units, 
age of students, the participation plan’s slructui’e, traditions, 
and the faculty’s evaluation of the educational opportunities 
invoh^ed. 

There are those who believe that the closer the resemblance 
of school to adult-life procedure the more realistic, important, 
and valuable the event becomes. On the other hand, there are 
those w'ho point out the shallowness and cheapness of some of 
the elements of adult-lifc political campaigns, the disorganiz- 
ing effect they may have on the school, the “emotional 
debauches” they tend to produce, and the excessive cost in 
time and effort. 

Here again, the determining factor in the selection of an 
election procedure should be a discriminating evaluation of 
the educational opportunities it represents. It is probable that, 
in most instances, the use of cither the formal or the informal 
plan would result in the election of about the same group of 

^ A discussion of the methods of election, restrictions on candidacy, time 
of election, and term of office, will be found in Chaps. Ill and VIII. 
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council members and officers. Hence, the main point at issue 
is to determine which of these plans has the more to commend 
it from an educational point of view. 

The formal plan appears to be more desirable. It gives 
dignity and weight to the event, brings vital interest, has a 
strong emotional appeal, and is rezdistic enough to be func- 
tional as preparation for later adult activities. Naturally, it 
should not be allowed to degenerate into a maudlin and 
boisterous affair which results in the detrimental effects which 
its antagonists fear or prophesy, and keeping it on a high 
plane is not at all impossible. 

The main purpose of this chapter is to suggest the practices 
which will help to keep an election on a high plane. For the 
most part it will concern the election of officers by the school, 
instead of the election of officers by the home rooms or other 
smaller units. However, most of the procedures suggested are 
equally applicable to these smaller settings. 

Nominations. — Candidates may be nominated in three 
ways, from the floor, by a committee, or by petition.^ A brief 
discussion of each of thesf; will indicate its suitability for the 
school situation. 

Nomination from the Floor . — ^This is the simplest and most 
direct method of making nominations. The chairman merely 
indicates the office to be filled and calls for nominations, and 
anyone in the group may nominate any other member, or 
even himself. Depending upon the importance of the event 
and the time available, this form of nomination may range 
all the way from a simple statement to a short address in 
which the speaker gives the reasons for his nomination. 
Although it is a common practice to second a nomination, 
this procedure does not follow good parliamentary usage. A 
second is not necessary. An individual nominated immedi- 

* A fourth possibility, by the faculty, is not included because it violates 
the basic principle of the student participation idea. 
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ately becomes a candidate. A nominee can, of course, ask 
that his name be withdrawn, and it probably will be if he so 
desires it, but this request does not necessarily eliminate him 
as a candidate. Such a request will in all probability reduce 
his vote, maybe even to zero, but on the other hand, it is 
entirely possible for him to be nominated despite his request. 
Such nomination is, of course, undesirable. 

This plan has several serious faults: (1) it usually allows 
little opportunity for a discriminating evaluation of the 
potential nominees; (2) temporary emotional reactions due 
to some recent event, such as a touchdown at a football game, 
may outweigh intellectual considerations; (3) it allows for 
little in the way of organized efforts in behalf of potential 
nominees; (4) often too many candidates are nominated, 
confusion results, and an extra election, a primary, must be 
held in order to reduce the field; (5) frequently, if no primary 
is held to reduce the number of candidates, the less worthy 
ones are nominated because of a split vote; (6) occasionally, 
even, some smart aleck nominates a student who is completely 
undesirable and incompetent, thus cheapening the event and 
embarrassing the nominee; and (7) such nominations may 
be unduly influenced by friendly relationships and the desire 
to maintain them; such a nomination is, of course, not secret. 
In short, except probably in very' small and informal groups, 
the use of this plan of making nominations is hardly justifiable. 
About the most illogical use of it imaginable is in the general 
school assembly. 

A variation of this plan is the informal ballot in wliich each 
member of the group writes the name of his candidate on a 
slip of paper. These slips are then collected and the names are 
posted by the secretary. In this system all the names, not 
merely those with the greatest number of votes, are posted, 
and all these students become candidates. If desired, the 
group may vote again upon the basis of these names and so 
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nominate its candidate or candidates. This has the advantage 
of secrecy, but it has several of the disadvantages mentioned 
above and, in addition, it is a time-consuming procedure. 

Nomination by Committee . — In this plan a central nominating 
committee, composed of properly appointed or elected repre- 
sentatives, makes a slate of candidates, often naming two 
candidates for each office. The advantages of this plan are 

(1) it represents a variety of interests and contacts; (2) it 
centers attention on a serious study of potential candidates’ 
qualifications; (3) it limits voting so that there is little possi- 
bility of some less desirable candidate “slipping in”; and (4) 
it is not neces.sarily restrictive or exclusive; usuzdly it provides 
for the nomination of additional candidates if individuals or 
constituencies so desire. A possible disadvantage is that it 
limits participation in nominating procedure to relatively 
few students. 

Nomination by Petition . — In this plan a formal ^thorized 
petition is made up and passed around among the voters. 
The proper number or percentage of the voters who must 
sign it before it can be officially considered is usually set by 
the constitution. Genersdly, the larger the unit represented in 
the election the greater the number of petitioners required. 
The main advantages of this plan arc that (1) it is democratic 
— ^any bona fide member of the school may, upon being 
properly petitioned, become a candidate for an office; and 

(2) it gives some little actual experience with a procedure very 
common in adult elections. The possible disadvantage that 
too many candidates may be nominated is made improbable 
by the requirement of a considerable number of signers. 

Generally speaking, cither of the last two methods of 
nominating is better than the first suggested, and either is 
quite satisfactory for the school election. Sometimes there is a 
combination of these two, provision being made for the 
nomination of candidates in addition to those named by the 
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committee. There is nothing wrong with this procedure. It 
provides for competent group choices and also for considera- 
tion of any other individual the group may have overlooked, 
or, because of the limitation on the number which it could 
suggest, was unable to name. 

Commonly Made Parliamentary Errors. — In order to 
clarify nominating and electing procedures, it is pertinent to 
consider a very few commonly made parliamentary mistakes. 

1. Accepting the Report of the Nominating Committee and Declare 
ing the Candidates Elected. — Often, following the report of a 
nominating committee, some member will make a motion 
that the report of the nominating committee be accepted and, 
upon proper seconding and group approval, the chairman 
will declare the candidates elected. This procedure is wrong. 
I'his motion merely means that the individuals named in the 
report are accepted as candidates, and it means nothing more. 
They must still be voted upon. Too, the chairman should ask 
for any additional nominations before calling for a vote. 

2. Moving for a Unanimous Vote. — In case there is only one 
candidate, a member may move that the president cast a 
unanimous or a one-vote ballot for this individual, thereby 
electing him. This is an inci>rrect procedure, and if the con- 
stitution specifies, as most constitutions do, that the vote must 
be taken by secret ballot, it is illegal. Although such an elec- 
tion may represent a mere formality, yet it is parliamentarily 
correct to vote for this one candidate in exactly the same 
manner as if there were more than one. 

3. Moving for a Unanimous Vole by the Defeated Candidate . — 
Frequently, upon being defeated, a candidate moves that 
the vote be made unanimous in favor of the winner. Obvi- 
ously, such a motion represents a fine attitude, but it is only 
a pretty gesture; it is not according to accepted parliamentary 
practice. Naturally, no candidate can give away the votes he 
did not cast. In fact, it is hardly possible for him to give away 
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even the vote he did cast. Nor is it necessary, because the 
winner has already been declared. 

4. Withdrawing from Candidacy and Gixnng Votes to Another 
Candidate. — Sometimes, when there are not enough votes to 
elect any candidate, one nominee withdraws and turns his 
votes over to some other candidate, and so causes him to be 
elected. As suggested above, no candidate can give away the 
votes cast for him. In such an instance of an incomplcted 
election, another election is necessary. 

The Election Campaign. -The political campaign in 
school servers the same purposes as the corresponding political 
campaign in adult life. It (t) interests the voters and arouses 
enthusiasm; (2) educates the voters and clarifies political 
issues; and (3) mobilizes support for school improvement. 
The general form of the campaign will depend to a consider- 
able extt'nt upon the general form of the sehoors political 
organization, or lack of it. Nearly all major scliooT campaigns 
run about a week or ten days. 

In most of the smaller and medium-sized, and iji many 
of the larger schools, there is no political party organization of 
school citizens. In other schools there are various forms of 
officially recognizf'd political parly organizations, always at 
least two. These parties go under such names as ‘'Pc(jplc\s 
Party,” “Progressive Party,” “Square T-)cal Party,” and 
“Citizens’ Parly.” Only rarely arc they called “Republican” 
or “Democratic” parties. In a few schools each of the classes 
is organized as a separate party; thus, in a four-year school 
there would be four separate and distinct political panics. 

In the party type of organization each group selects a cam- 
paign manager; nominates its own candidates, often through 
a special nominating convention; outlines a platform; makes 
speaking schedules for its candidates and workers; organizes 
for personal service; holds pep meetings; stages parades, 
snake dances, and bonfires; develops and distributes handbills, 
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tags, dodgers, cards, posters, blotters, etc.; utilizes blackboard 
advertising; collects and spends money for campaign pur- 
poses (schools or councils usually limit the amount a party 
may raise and spend); and in other ways attempts to whip up 
enthusiasm for its candidates. In a nonpartisan school a 
number of these devices may similarly be utilized by the 
friends of the particular candidates, but usually less outright 
rivalry is developed. Which plan is preferable? 

The arguments in favor of the parly plan are quite evident; 
it (1) makes the election a real event in the life of the school; 
(2) tends to produce good political platforms and good candi- 
dates because of the iniensc competition it engenders; (3) pro- 
vides an opportunity for wholehearted enjoyment and fun; 
(4) gives all participants some very n^alistic training and 
experience; and (5) is traditionally established. 

The main disadvantages of this plan arc: (1) the campaign 
may develop into a cheap, school-disorganizing debauch; 
(2) the party, not the school, receives major al tendon; (3) 
voting “a straight party ticket’^ will probably result in the 
nominalion or election of some undesirable officers; (4) sup- 
port of a party may unduly obligate that party; (5) the “good 
platform” argument menlior.ed above in number 2 is not too 
strong because both parties will usually, in essence, have about 
the same platforms; and (6) argument number 5, "dt is tradi- 
lionally established,” is v<'ry weak. 

I’he main argument in favor of the nonpartisan method of 
election is that the attention of the school will be centered only 
on the positions to be filled and the candidates’ qualifications. 
The school wall not be influenced by the name or prestige 
of a party or by showmanship. In diis nonpartisan organ- 
ization, the school, not the party, ranks first in importance. 
A second argument is that petty politics is far less likely to 
develop in this setting than it is where two or more organized 
bodies are competing for supremacy. The chief arguments 
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agaiast nonpartisan organization are that (1) it may not 
result in an exciting or thrilling school event, and (2) it is not 
realistic because it does not resemble adult campaigas. This 
last argument is not entirely true, because in many cities and 
some states there are nonpartisan elections. 

The final answer to the relative values of these two plans 
will depend upon (1) the local setting, and (2) the extent to 
which the advantages of each plan are enhanced and the 
disadvantages are minimized. Specifically, this means tliat in 
the party plan the school must loom over the party in impor- 
tance and the campaigns must be dignified. In the nonpartisan 
plan, the election must be so organized and promoted that it 
becomes an event of prime importance in the life of the 
school. 

Campaign Speeches , — Speeches are as much a part of an 
organized political campaign as the ballots themselves. 
Making such an address requires the candidate to think 
through the possibilities of school improvement and also gives 
the audience an opportunity to evaluate him as a candidate. 
It is not always true that a fine speaker makers a fine organizer 
and administrator, or that a poor speaker makes a poor 
organizer and administrator; the reverse of these propositions 
may often be true. However, in general, speaking ability is 
required of presiding officers because they must educate their 
constituencies, win support for their programs, and handle 
meetings satisfactorily. It is not so essential that secretaries 
and treasurers be effective speakers because their work requires 
less of this activity and more of specizilized record and account 
keeping, responsibilities entirely different from those of the 
presiding officer. 

A good campaign speech does at least four things: it (1) 
interests the listeners; (2) outlines the needs or opportimities 
for improvement; (3) suggests remedies or improvements; 
and (4) obligates the speaker to provide these remedies or 
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support these improvements. Such an address should be skill- 
ful in expression and convincii^ in argument. It should be 
dignified, specific, and short, instead of cheap, general, and 
long. It should concern vital topics, and it should be sincerely 
made. Typical “political oratory” with its mud -slinging, 
smearing, and excessive criticizing should be taboo. The 
address should not contain ridicule because, even though it 
may be interesting or humorous in a sordid sort of way, it 
can be “sutik” by a single sentence: “My opponent uses 
ridicule, and this is proof that he has no good argiunents of 
his own.” In short, the emphasis should be constructive about 
a candidate instead of destructive about his opponent. 

There are a number of settings about the school in which 
ctunpaign speeches may be made, such as in the assembly, in 
broadcast form, in the home rooms and corridors, and out of 
doors. A brief word about these will show their relative 
suitability. 

Assuming that the speeches are to be made to the entire 
school, the assembly is the best of all the settings indicated. 
The situation is natural because the auditorium is designed 
for purposes of public presentation; therefore it tends to 
guarantee an interested and attentive audience. It offers 
opportunity for the voters to sec as well as hear and it provides 
fair and equal chances for all speakers. It also tends to guaran- 
tee extra efforts from the candidates. If the school is large, 
several of these progranis may be scheduled. 

In order to give all candidates a fair opportunity to make 
their presentations, the cliairman of the assembly program 
should announce and enforce, if necessary, two rules of 
courtesy: (1) no applauding during an address, and (2) no 
booing or other boisterous conduct. If campaign placards and 
signs are used these should not be taken into the assembly 
because they not only hinder hearing and seeing but often 
lead to downright dbturbance. If left outside or at the rear of 
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the auditorium they should be stacked according to party 
and each stack be guarded by some of the members of that 
group. ^ 

A broadcast from the central office is not nearly so good as 
speaking in the assembly because the setting is cold, formal, 
and unreal; it is unappealing alike to both speaker and 
audience because neither can see the other. Usually, it does 
have the advantage of requiring the speakers to prepare 
carefully composed speeches, from an expression point of 
view, because it allows these addresses to be written out and 
read. Even this advantage may not be worth while, because 
only in rare instances later will the elected officer follow such 
a procedure in addressing a school group. 

The home room as the setting for political addresses has 
the advantage of being a small group and allowing for ques- 
tioning and discussion, but it lacks the audience atmosphere 
a larger group would have. ’’I'hc number ol home rooms in 
the average school would necessitate a rather strenuous speak- 
ing schedule for the candidates, and in the case of the large 
school, this schedule would be impossible. Of course, using 
substitute speakers represents a weak technique. 

About the poorest setting for campaign speeches is the 
school corridor. This picture is far too common in American 
schools: a candidate will climb onto a lx)x or chair or stand 
on the stairs and begin to speak with the hope of drawing 
listeners around him. Obviously, owing to lack of complete 
attention, hallway traffic, acoustic difficulties, and the inter- 
ruptions and wise-cracking that are certain to come, speaking 

^ In one schooFs plan which has had a bit of publicity, the auditorium 
is darkened and on the stage each candidate is spotlighted while Ids auto- 
biography is being read by another student. Such a plan may be novel and 
interesting but it Ls probably valueless or worse as a candidate-judging 
opportunity because it embarrasses the student, distracts attention from 
competency, and overemphasizes the dramatic. 
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in this setting is inefTectual, In fact, the school should not even 
allow it, because it represents a “soapbox” type of political 
oratory that will cheapen the whole event. 

Outside of school settings, such as on the lawn, on the side- 
walk, or around the front steps, are similarly not conducive 
either to good listening or good speaking. They do not offer 
fair opportunities to anyone concerned. They, too, should be 
ruled out of the schooPs campaign. 

Election Officials. — formal election requires a number 
of different officials such as those suggested below. In some 
schools, because of size, organization, or procedure, not all 
of these may be needed, and sonic of them may be combiiied. 
However, this list will suggest the possibilities. 

Doorkeeper , — Prevents the admission of any student who is 
not properly qualified to enter the polling place. Enforces the 
rule against loitering, electioneering, or “party watching.” 

Clerk , — Checks the voter’s name on the registration list, or 
writes his name on a list, and hands him a ballot. Or, il 
desirable, two clerks may be used, one to attend to registra- 
tion and the other to initial and hand out the ballots. 

Ballot Box Guard , — Presides at the ballot box and sees that 
each voter drops in his own ballot. 

Judge . — Settles any difficulties or challenges that may arise. 
Often is in charge of the polling place. 

Page . — ^VVhere each room v«)tcs ai a group according to a 
time schedule, this official goes to the room and leads its 
members to the polling place at the proper time. 

These officials, or members from the central elections com- 
mittee, examine the ballot box before the voting and then 
lock it. Sealing is not necessary if a lock is provided. After the 
polls are closed the judge and clerk take the box to the central 
committee, or, if this plan is used, open it at the polling place, 
count the votes, prepare the necessary report or tally sheet, 
sign it, and take ic to the committee. In order that there will 
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be no confusion, election officials usually vote first. All officials 
are, of course, formally sworn in. 

Instruction of Election Officials. — ^Before any election the 
officials in direct charge of the polling place should be properly 
instructed in their duties. In case of emergency, or where the 
polls are open for a considerable period of time, it may be 
necessary for the judge to reassign responsibilities. Each 
member of the group, therefore, should be familiarized with 
the duties of every other member. One good method, after 
the group has examined the forms, ballot box, sample ballots, 
and other materials and equipment used, is to hold a rehearsal 
of the event, each official not only performing in turn the 
duties of the other officials, but also voting. A most important 
part of this instructional program is an emphasis upon the 
seriousness of the occasion. It is easy to see how a little unin- 
tentional looseness or a bit of boisterousness or horseplay can 
vitiate the event. A similar explanation and demonstration to 
the entire student body will be found helpful. 

Election Materials and Equipment. — AW election materi- 
als and equipment, ballot boxes, registration lists, ballots, 
forms, “Polls Open” and “Polls Closed” and other signs, 
should be kept by the central committee, and be issued before 
and collected after each election. A careful inventory follow- 
ing each event will help to ensure that these items arc avail- 
al)le for the next election. It is a good plan for the committee to 
keep a few copies of the ballots, voting instructions, and other 
forms for use in planning a later event. Further, as sug- 
gested at the end of the chapter, a critical examination or 
evaluation of the election should be made and filed for 
future use. 

Ballot Box . — The use of a regular ballot box will help to 
make the event more dignified and also prevent trouble due 
to loose handling of ballots. Probably nothing detracts from 
the proper appeal of actual voting so much as the use of some 
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hurriedly prepared cigar box, shoe box, wastebasket, or paper 
sack for a ballot box. A tight, attractively stained or painted 
wooden box, with a slotted and hinged top, and equipped with 
a small hasp, staple, and padlock, can be easily made in the 
school shop or by some of the boys at home. A metal handle 
at the top or, in the case of a larger box, a handle at each end, 
will make for convenience in transportation. Rodded glass 
windows, often found in advilt boxes, arc not necessary. Such 
a box can be used time and again, and it makes a nice piece 
of permanent election equipment. 

Ballots . — ^A good ballot meets two specifications, simplicity 
and completeness. The ballots should be either mimeographed 
or printed, preferably printed. However, if mimeographed, 
they should be expertly prepared on white, not on yellow, 
paper. Sample ballots arc sometimes mimeographed on yellow 
paper and distributed a day or two before the election. A 
mimeographed ballot which is defectively typed, smudged, 
poorly organized, or inaccurately cut, detracts from the 
significance of the event. 

The ballot may be either “write-in” or “mark.” In the 
former type the voter writes the name of the candidate on 
the proper blank; and in the latter he merely marks the box 
in front of the typed or printed name. In the latter case a 
blank is usually provided in which the voter may write the 
name of some other candidate. The ' mark” type of ballot is 
preferable to the “write-in” type; and it is just as easy to 
prepare. 

The ballot should clearly indicate the number of candidates 
to be voted for. It should be small and convenient in size. It 
should not include the school biography of the various candi- 
dates. Requiring that pen and ink, instead of pencil, be used 
is unnecessary, coirfusing, and impracticable. Often an adult- 
election type of ballot is made with a perforated numbered 
comer or end to be torn off before the vote is cast. Explanation 
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of such a ballot is, of course, necessary, as is also an alert clerk 
to ensure that the proper part is deposited in the box. 

Generally, ballots are official only after they have been 
initialed by the proper election official at the time of voting. 
In the interest of a gemuine ^‘secret” vote, the ballots should be 
folded by the voter before being dropped into the ballot box. 
Folding the ballots before they arc handed out will encourage 
the voters to fold them after they have been marked. After 
the votes have been counted th(^ ballots should be returned 
to the box, locked up, and placed in some safe spot for a few 
days Ixfore being linally (k^stroyed. Such a jjrecaulion may 
save troubl<‘, or even another eh etion, in case serious disputes, 
challenges, or other difficulties arise. Incidentally, a screen 
or sim})le booth do(!s much to help make the voting “secret.” 

Registration of Voters. -The answer to tin* question, 
Should voters be registered? will probably depend ujjon (1) 
(he size of the school and (2) the n^strictions imposed upon 
voting. In a large; school there must be a numlxT of polling 
places and in order to expedite \oting, and also prcv(;nt voters 
from “repeating” at another polling place, such registralion 
lists are probably neccssar}% Iwcn in a small school a record 
sliould be kept of those voting so that there will be no repeat- 
ing, and checking off a name on a registration list is simpler 
and faster than writing down the votcT’s name. If there are 
K'strictiims, such as lax receipts, voting permits, polling place 
assignments, or residence lequirements,^ registration lists are 
iKxx'ssaiy in order to prevent those who do not qualify from 
voting. 

Instructions to Voters. — If an election is to be orderly and 
systematic it must follow certain regulations or procedures, 
and the voter must be familiarized with these. A good plan 

* In many schools, voting in the general election is d« nied to entering 
students on the theory tliat they are loo unfamiliar with the scliool to vote 
intelligently. 
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is for the committee in charge of the election to develop a 
simple set of ‘‘Instructions to Voters,” mimeograph or print 
this sheet, and send it to the home rooms for posting, dis- 
tribution, and study. In small schools these instructions may 
be written on the blackboard or posted on the bulletin board. 
In whatever way offered, they should be complete, simple, 
and clear. They should include such information as the 
following. 

EvenL — ^Name, purpose, or other designation of the election. 
Date. — ^This should include the day as well as the. date. 

Who May Vote. — ^Any restrictions on voting should be stated. 
Time of Voting. — ^'rhe hours at w^hich llic polls arc open. If 
a “school period” is used, the corresponding clock time should 
also be indicated. 

Place oj Voting. — In larger schools there may be several 
polling places and not only these should be indicated, but also 
the voters (rooms, floors, grades, etc.) who may use each. If 
special arrangements for group passing and voting arc neces- 
sary, these will be described. 

Method of Voting. — ^This section briefly describes or pictures 
a sample ballot and indicates how it is to be used, cover- 
ing such items as number of candidates to be voted for, 
writing in or marking the names, folding, secrecy (no signa- 
tures on the ballot), and depositing it in the ballot box. In 
the case of voting In’ groups, the necessary directions con- 
cerning entering, seating, voting, and leaving the room will 
be included. 

Other Material. — Often the set of instructions to voters 
includes some such appeal as this: 

Consider very carefully the qualifications of the candidates. 
Remember that you arc voting for a leader of the student body 
who, if elected, will serve for an entire year. Such a leader 
should be a student who can preside at council meetings with 
poise and dignity, well represent your school in interschool 
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affairs, and be successful in helping to organize tuid supervise 
your program of activities. Make sure that you vote for such 
a person. 

Some of these instruction sheets go even farther and not only 
list the names of the candidates but also give a brief r6sum6 of 
their school life, including clziss, offices held, honors, and 
achievements. Unless marks are a recognized restriction on 
office holding, they should not be included. Such records 
should be entirely factual and should include no recom- 
mendations, opinions, or other comments. Nor should they 
reflect out-of-school interests or activities. These names 
should be listed alphabetically. 

Often these instructions include a statement to the effect 
that electioneering or loitering around the polls will not be 
permitted. This rule includes “party watchers” and workers. 
Under certain conditions, making, publicizing, and enforcing 
such a rule might be very well worth while. * 

Probably, in order to forestall questions and to avoid mis- 
understandings, the subject of absentee voting should be 
mentioned. Although in adult elections provision is often 
made for such voting, in the school election it is unwise because 
of the necessary confusion it brings, and also because only 
rarely would this absentee vote be large enough to mcike any 
significant difference in the final result. 

Setting Standards for Officers and Representatives. — 
Perhaps, in general, it may not be necessary for the central 
committee to suggest the qualifications required for the suc- 
cessful discharge of the duties of the various officers. These 
qualifications, especially in the case of organized campaigns, 
are quite likely to emerge from the public discussions of the 
various candidates. If the group is relatively small, however, 
or if there is no intense rivalry between parties and con- 
stituencies, it may be well for the committee to develop such 
a set of standards and distribute it to the vtuious rooms for 
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discussion. Perhaps a better plan is for each group, through 
wisely led informal discussion, to develop its own set. 

Sometimes, as a part of an appropriate assembly program, 
each candidate is given a sort of “quiz-test” or “examina- 
tion” by the use of such questions as, “What would you do in 
this situation?” or “What do you believe should be done 
here?” Perhaps there is some logic in this plan. However, 
there are good arguments against it: (1) assuming that there 
are two candidates, it is quite likely that both of them would 
react in about the same way; (2) the individual who is asked 
second, il’ he had about the same general ideas in mind, would 
be handicapped because about all he could say would be a 
weak, “Fd do the same thing”; (3) maybe, on the other hand 
the second speaker would have the advantages, if he were 
asked the same question, of having more time in which to 
consider his answer, and also some definite ideas to talk 
about, ideas which might not necessarily be his own; (4) in 
all probability the points so considered would have been 
already covered by the candidates in their campaign 
addresses- 

It follows therefore that, if this plan is used, the possible 
advantages and disadvantages to each candidate should be 
averaged by the use of cjuile a number of questions or prob- 
lems, each candidate being allowed some “all his own.” 
Varying the order of first and second answerer would also 
tend to make the examination equally fair. However, on the 
whole, this competitive type of campaign “address” repre- 
sents more disadvantages than advantages. 

The use of a written examination or demonstration of 
ability, or both, may be jastified in the selection of officers for 
certain types of positions which require more or less technical 
knowledge or skill such as, for instance, traffic police, office 
assistants, or projector or radio operators. Of course the final 
rating depends also upon an appraisal of the candidates’ 
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character and personal qualifications, preferably by teachers 
who are most competent to make them.^ 

Vacancies. — ^Where the council elects its own officers, and 
a vacancy occurs in an office of this group, it is filled immedi- 
ately by this body. Often vacancies in council membership, 
and in offices to which the school as a whole elects, are filled 
by appointment until the time of the next regular election. 
This is the usual practice where tenure is for one semester 
only or where the time remaining in the tenure is short. Such 
appointment is preferable to leaving the vacancy unfilled. 
In case of terms running the entire year, vacancies should be 
filled by special election as soon as practicable. This special 
election should follow the same general procedures as the 
regular event. Even in case of council membership where the 
vacancy concerns only the group to be represented, the elec- 
tion should be authorizcxl and supervised by the council or 
its elections committee. 

Recall.- -Because a recall is really an election in reverse, it 
follows about the same procedure as a special election and 
this procedure will vary according to the organization of the 
particular plan, whether it is by the entire school or by some 
particular group of the school. Recall begins with a formal 
petition, containing the signatures of a rather considerable 
proportion of the membership of the group — usually one- 
fourth or onc-lhird — to the council. Although the council 
recognizes the right of the group desiring the recall to n^une 
its own representatives, yet it has a perfect right to investigate 
the reasons for this petition and, if it appears to be for the best 
interests of the school, to deny it. If the council approves the 
petition, it authorizes, organizes, and supervises the election. 
Very often more than a simple majority of the votes cast, 
two-thirds or three-fourths, is required to recall a representa- 

* Note that this appraisal plan concerns only a civil service type of selec- 
tion. Its use is not justifiable in a popular election. 
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tive or officer, A recall docs not fill a vacancy; it merely 
removes the individual from office. The resulting vacancy is 
then filled later by a special election. 

Evaluation of an Election. — Because, in all probability, 
there will be few elections in which everything will have gone 
off as smoothly as planned, it is a good policy for the central 
committee to make and file away a written evaluation of each 
one. This appraisal will answer in detail such questions as, 
Where was this election weak? Where was it strong? What arc 
the reasons for these weaknesses and strengths? Specifically, 
in what ways may the next election be made more satisfactory? 

Quite naturally, such an evaluation will probably ailways 
be made informeilly through general discussion, but it will be 
much more valuable if it is prepared in definite form because 
the personnel of the student body, election units, committees, 
and groups may have changed considerably by the time of the 
next event. Further, if this appraisal is not made immediately 
in permanent form, much of it may be lost by the time it 
becomes necessary to plan for another elcciion. 
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Internal Organization of 
the Council 


T he objective of the participation idea is not mere 
participation — in an unorganized mob there is partici- 
pation — but a systematized, effective, and wholesome partici- 
padon, and this involves the discovery, capitalizadon, and 
coordinadon of pertinent interests emd abilidcs. This is true 
not only in the area of the entire school organizadon but also 
in the area of the coimcil, and, in turn, in the smaller areas 
represented by the elements of this body, its committers, 
boards, and departments, each of which is a group of leaders 
organized around leaders. In a council, then, there are 
leader-individuals, usually called officers, and leader-groups, 
commonly designated committees. 

OFFICERS 

The basic officers of a council are president, vice-president, 
secretary, and treasurex. In certain types of pardcipadon plans 
these officers go under other names or ddes, but the dudes are 
easily classifiable as those represented by the officers listed 
above. Sometimes a plan is used in which there are several 
vice-presidents, each of whom automatically becomes responsi- 
ble for some pardcular department or committee. Such minor 
officers as sergeant-at-arms, chaplain, reporter, usher, parlia- 
mentarian, doorkeeper, cheerleader, and songleader are also 
found. The responsibilidcs of these various officers will be 
discussed later in the chapter. 

Election of Officers. — ^There are two main possibilities in 
the election of student council officers: (1) election by the 
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student association, and (2) election by the council itself. 
Sometimes there is a combination of these two plans, the 
.school electing the major, and the council the minor, 
officers. 

The arguments in favor of the first method of election are 
that (1) this is the customary procedure in municipal, state, 
and federal elections, hence it will give vital and functional 
experience to the voters; (2) the school at large will become 
more interested in the participation plan; and (3) it can 
capitalize worthy ability which is not in the council. The chief 
arguments against it are that (1) there is a danger that mere 
popularity will determine the outcome of an election; (2) it 
may result in officer-council friction similar to tliat often 
found in governor-legislature and president-congress rela- 
tions; and (3) cheap and riotous campaigns may result. The 
main arguments in favor of the council electing its own 
officers are that (1) the council is in position to know and 
cvciluate the various abilities represented in it; (2) thore is 
less possibility of friction; and (3) it should logically have the 
right to elect those under whom it is to serve. Probably the 
first plan, election by the school, is preferable; at least it is 
being used by more schools than the .second plan. But both 
have been, and are being, used successfully. 

A few schools use a plan whereby the four main officers 
progress upward from the bottom, the treasurer only being 
elected each time. The following term this treasurer auto- 
matically becomes secretary, then vice-president, 2 ind finally 
at the beginning of the fourth term, president. This means, 
of course, that each officer is elected for four terms in a single 
election. The procedure is based upon an assumption that any 
individual can be equally efficient in all offices, an assumption 
that is held nowhere in adult life, and one that is as absurd in 
school life. In short, this plan has nothing to commend it. It 
is not based upon a consideration of competency. 
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Restrictions on Candidacy. — In an earlier section (pages 
53-56) it was pointed out that the only justifiable restriction 
to membership in the council is the requirement that the 
student be passing in his academic work, and that high marks, 
sex, taxation, conduct records, and rcclection should not be 
given consideration. I'his policy is as justifiable in the election 
of officers of the council as it is in the election of members to 
the council. In addition to these there are two other com- 
monly imposed restrictions that must be examined. 

The first of these restrictions is that certain ofiicers shall be 
elected from certain groups; for instance, the president and 
vice-president shall be elected from the one or two upper 
classes of the school. This restriction is based upon two assump- 
tions. The first is lhat students from these groups arc more 
experienced in school affairs, more mature in judgment, will 
command more respect, and hence should make better leaders 
than those from the lower classes. This assumption may 
usually be correct, but not necessarily so; mere seniority docs 
not guarantee these qualifications, nor docs lack of seniority 
prohibit them. The second assumption is based upon a fear 
that because there arc more students in the lower classes, 
these will dominate an election. This is another assumption 
which may possibly be true, provided the education of the 
electorate has not been undertaken, but not necessarily so. 
It is true lhat the (officers will usually be elected from these 
two upper classes, but the author can see no logic in making 
such election mandator>^ Certainly such limitation is not to 
be found in the dt^inocratic machinery of adulthood. 

The second restriction Ls tliat not more than one council 
officer shall be named from any one group, the theory being 
that if more than one officer is elected such a situation w'ould 
give that particular group too much attention or prestige, 
and further, that some of the groups might exert undue in- 
fluence in order to achieve this distinction. In most plans this 
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restriction is unnecessary because only one representative or 
officer is elected from each group. Even where it is possible, 
due to the practice of allowing more than one representative 
from each group, this restriction is of doubtful value. In actual 
practice two officers from the same group would rarely be 
elected. If they were, what difference would it make, pro- 
vided they represented the best material for the offices? The 
purpose of an election is to get good officers; where they come 
from is a minor consideration. 

Election Procedures. — The procedures, materials, and 
mechanics of elections have already been discussed in Chap. 
VII, and the discussion need not be repeated here. However, 
there is one undesirable practice which is to be found in some 
schools which should be mentioned and condemned. This is 
the practice of totaling the votes for the various candidates 
and then declaring the individual with the greatest number 
elected president, the individual with the second greatest 
number vice-president, etc. Some schools provide this plan 
for only the two top offices, but some follow it for all major 
offices. Such a procedure is unwise because it is based upon 
the false assumption that any individual can fit easily and 
successfully into any one of the four offices. Certainly the 
fact that one candidate for the presidency received the third 
highest total of votes does not qualify him for the position of 
sccictar)'. Candidates should considt'red candidates for 
particular offices. The student body must be taught to think 
in terms of specific abilities for all offices and to evaluate, 
nominate, and elect on the basis of these requirements and 
qualifications. Otherwise the election will be blind, and the 
school will be encouraging die development of blind 
voters. 

Time of Election. — In nearly all plans of participation^ 
whether the officers arc chosen by the general student associa- 
tion or by the council itself, they are named at or near the 
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beginning of the tema or year, though usually not at the very 
beginning because this does not allow for a serious considera- 
tion of officCT material. Increasingly, however, officers are 
being elected at or near the end of the semester or year, the 
pvnpose being to ensure an early start the following term or 
year, and to allow some little time in which the officers can 
be thinking about and planning their work. There is consider- 
able merit in this second plan. 

Term of Office. — ^The tenure of council officers varies 
widely from school to school, usually, but not always, depend- 
ing upon the tenure of the representatives elected. In a few 
plans the officers are changed as frequently as once a month, 
and in others as infrequently as once in two or three years. 
Ibe most commonly established tenures are one semester and 
two semesters or one year. Either of these is far more justi- 
fiable than any of the others to be found. ^ 

The advantages of onc-scmestcr tenure are that (1) it gives 
more opportunities for officer-electing and officeholding 
experience; (2) it adds to interest in the participation idea; 
and (3) in the case of incompetent officers, it allows for their 
early removal. The chief disadvantage of one-semester tenure 
is that it may break into a desirable continuity of policies and 
activities. If the program is to have balance, many of these 
policies and activities must be planned far in advance, 
beyond the limits of the present semester. A change in officers 
may mean drastic changes in them, and frequent changes of 
basic plans are usually both wasteful and uncomplimentary. 
Another possible disadvantage is the necessity for frequent 
dections. In systems in which the council elects its own officers 
this may not be a very serious matter because relatively little 
time is devoted to it. 

Often, in cases in which the representatives are elected 
once a semester, which is probably desirable and may even 
be necessary where students enter the school at the b^inning 
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of each semester, the officers are elected in the fall for the 
entire year. In such instances these officers together with the 
reelected council members will tend to provide the continuity 
necessary. 

Probadonary Period. — A few schools have an arrange* 
ment whereby all officers upon election are considered pro- 
bationary and are finally approved only after they have 
successfully demonstrated their ability in this try-out period. 
Although such a plan may tend to motivate office holding, it 
is hardly complimentary to either electors or electees. Tliis, 
together with the difficulties of satisfactorily evaluating short 
term efforts, makes it impracticable. 

Vacancies. — If a vacancy occurs in the roster of officers it 
should be filled by the stunc procedure which was originally 
used, election by the school or by the council. In case of 
necessity, the president may appoint some student to fill the 
office temporarily until the proper election can be organized 
and held. Officers who are elected to fill a vacancy serve out 
the unexpired term of the officer they succeed. 

Insignia of Office. — A very common practice, especially in 
junior high and elementary schools, is to give each councilor a 
badge, pin, letter, bow, ribbon or other insigne of office which 
he wears, cither continuously or on the day of council meet- 
ings. Perhaps, in general there i? nothing wrong with this 
practice provided the insignia are attractive and appropriate, 
that is, modest; A large metal police-type badge Ls not appro- 
priate because of its connotations and its size. However, in 
the case of officers of the council special insignia are probably 
impracticable. For instance, what insignia should the president 
wear? The vice-president? The secretary? The treasurer? How 
would these insignia differ? And what great difference would 
it make anyway if they were or were not worn? 

Duties of Officers. — Although the duties of officers may 
justifiably vary according to the plan of participation adopted, 
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the following lists will suggest the usual responsibilities of 
each official. 

President . — The president is the chief executive officer of the 
council and is responsible for the efficient organization and 
administration of its policies and programs. Often he is ex 
officio member of all committees. Among his specific duties 
are the following: 


Presides at all meetings 
Ascertains presence of quo- 
rum 

Calls for minutes and re- 
ports 

Recognizes speakers 
States motions made 
Calls for vote 
Voles in case of tie^ 
Announces result of vote 
Decides points of order 
Appoints officers pro tern 


Preserves order and decorum 
Appoints and discharges com- 
mittees 

Executes contracts 
Calls special meetings 
Answers parliamentary quer- 
ies 

Orders audits 

Enforces observation of con- 
stitution 

Directs making of the budget 
Executes council’s wishes 
Adjourns the meeting 


Vice-president . — This officer performs the duties of the presi- 
dent in the event of his absence, disability, or disqualification. 
He acts as a general assistant to the president in all matters, 
and accepts responsibilities specifically delegated to him. 
Usually he is chairman of some important committee, often 
being so designated by the constitution. The practice of 
naming a number of vice-presidents, each of whom is chair- 
man of a committee, results in an unnecessarily cumbersome 
organization and also detracts from the importance of the 
real vice-president. 


^ In some schools the highest elected official is not allowed to vote on 
matters before the house. There is no legal or moral justification for this 
restriction. 
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Secretary . — In larger organizations there are often a record- 
ing secretary, who keeps records, and a corresponding secre- 
tary, who attends to the necessary' communications. However, 
in most councils tliese functions are combined in one officer. 
The secretary is usually chairman of a committee, often the 
publicity committee. His duties include the following: 

Makes and keeps in permanent form detailed records of all 
meetings.* 

Reads minutes of prev’ious meeting. These minutes should 
include the following items: 


Kind of meeting 

Name of organization 

Date 

Hour 

Place 


Name of presiding officer 
Action on previous minutes 
Record of business transacted 
Rtxord of attendance 
Secretary’s signature 


Organizes and files records for instant use upon call 
Receives and preserves correspondence, records, reports, etc. 
Attends to necessary correspondence 
Keeps record of attendance at meetings 
Sends out notices of sperial meetings 

Prepares, with the president, the order of business for 
meeting 

Reads resolutions, motions, commmiications, or documents 
demanded 

Records the results of all elections 
Notifies committee members of their appointment 
Delivers to chairman any necessary papers or documents 
Authenticates documents requiring his signature 
Records motions — ^makers, seconders (if required), and 
disposal 


* In some schools these minutes are mimeographed and a copy sent to 
each home room. In other schools they are published in the newspaper. 
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Acts as president in absence of president and vice-president 
Kc.eps scrapbook of clippings, programs, pictures, etc. 

Acts as publicity officer of the council 
Authorizes upon approval payment of bills and accounts 
Compiles and maintains a calendar of school events 
Keeps and maintains registration lists 
Sees that amendments arc added to the constitution 
Keeps and distributes copies of the constitution 
Receives and files organizations’ constitutions and docu- 
ments 


Treasurer 'Fhis officer is responsible for the administration 
of the council’s financial policies and activities, (ienerally, he 
is a member of the budget committee and frcqiuintly chair- 
man of the thrift or banking committee. His qualifications 
should include a spotless record of integrity, a knowledge of 
commercial forms, records, and procedures, good business 
judgment, neatness of penmanship, and a reputation for 
carefulness and accuracy. Good business principles demand 
that he be properly bonded and that careful audits of his 
records be regularly made by disinterested persons. Among 
his duties arc the following; 


Receives, deposits, and, upon proper authority, disburses 
funds 

Keeps complete and accurate records of all financial trans- 
actions 

Files all necessary statements, bills, receipts, vouchers, 
checks 

Keeps all records in shape for authorized inspection and 
examination 

Prepares and submits regular financial statements to the 
council. These reports should include the following items; 
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Balance on hand Disbursements 

Receipts Current balance 

Assists in preparing all regular and special budgets 
Takes advantage of discounts wherever possible 
Makes all records and material available for authorized 
audits 

Keeps and distributes activity and admission tickets 
Supervises the selling and taking of tickets 
iSends a copy of all audits to the principal 

SergeanUat-arms . — Nearly every business meeting of any size 
needs a general handy man, and this is the sergeant-at-arms. 
He may attend the doors, see that visitors are welcomed and 
seated, maintain order, run errands, and perform such other 
duties as may be assigned. 

Minor Officers , — Occasionally such minor officers as re- 
porter, usher, doorkeeper, chaplain, and padiamentarian are 
elected or appointed. In general, a minor officer usually 
represents minor need, or practically no need at all, and hence 
may represent a bit of useless ornamentation which may prove 
to be distracting. 

COMMm’EES 

There are two kinds of commit tce,s, standing and special. 
Standing or permanent committee s are usually specified and 
their work defined in the constitution; special or temporary 
committees are merely authorized by the constitution, to be 
created when necessary by the council or its president. The 
official appointment of a committee com('.jj from the president 
after a consultation with the council, the individual members 
of the council, or other competent individuals. It is not 
necessary for the council to approve the appointment of a 
committee; such approval is assumed by the presidential 
appointment. Many constitutions, in describing a committee, 
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place a lower limit to its size, such as, '‘This committee shall 
include not fewer than three members.” Where a committee 
faces a rather considerable or complicated task it may organize 
subcommittees for specialized duties. These subcommittees 
need not be approved by the council. It is usually a good plan 
for a faculty member to be appointed (by the council president 
following a conference with the principal and the teachers) 
as an adviser for each major commiitec. Such an arrangement 
brings judgment and experience to th(‘ grou})s‘' di;libcrations 
and also means an additional faculty-student-association 
contact. 

The following outline of the work of twenty-five committees, 
with some of which are indicated other possible designations, 
and the list to be found at the end of this discussion will 
indicate some of the possibilities in this area of council organi- 
zation. The list of activities suggested in Chap. IX will doubt- 
le«ss suggest other commitU‘c possiljilities. Naturally, these 
lists include committees that are somewhat duplicative. 
However, this is not detrimental liert^ because no school would 
ever have all those suggest'd. Intelligent cominitU'e organiza- 
tion would also reduce duplication to a niinirnum. Committee 
organization will dcpcjid upon actual ne(‘ds. Th(‘. job first 
and then the committee to do it, is a much belltT procedure 
than the reverse. 

Activity. Charter. Club. Organizations. — The main job 
of this committee is to recommend the chartering of school 
organizations. The interested group makes formal application 
for a charter, submitting such information on the proposed 
club as name, purposes, membership, organization, meetings, 
financing, and sponsorship. The committee studies this 
application, evaluates these details, and considers the con- 
templated group in relationship to the entire school program 
and the constitution. If the committee decides favorably, it 
recommends to the council tliat the club be chartered. 'Ihe 
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council then officially charters the organization with the 
proviso that if at any time the provisions of its charter are 
violated, this charter will be revoked and the organization 
abolished. If the committee decides unfavorably it will recom- 
mend rejection, stating its reasons, or, where possible and 
advisable, suggest the changes which will make the aplication 
more acceptable. In most schools charters are considered to 
be more or less permanent, being revoked rarely and then 
only for good cause. In others, all charters must be renewed 
annually. The former plan is preferable, unless comparatively 
little time is taken in rcchartcring. Other rcsj)onsibilities of 
this committee are to study and make recommendations 
concerning the closer articulation of the chartered groups, to 
investigate school needs, especially in areas which appear to 
be uncapitalized, and to suggest adjustments in case of inter- 
group difficulty. It is well to remember that the action of this 
committee is not final; the council represents final authority. 

Assembly. Auditorium. — ^'Ihis group educates the school 
in the purpose of the assembly; surveys student body, faculty, 
and community for program material; schedules, advertises, 
and evaluates programs; promotes the training of participants; 
provides necessary equipment and material; assists in staging 
and presenting the programs; promotes and manages program 
competitions and interschool program exchanges; develops, 
maintains, and makes available suurces of suitable program 
material such as books, magazines, and prograias of other 
schools; kecfjs a scrapbook record of all programs presented; 
devclo[)s standards for programs and encourages approxima- 
tion of iht‘se; encourages the development of assembly 
courtesy; promotes assembly singing and other audience- 
participation devices; and supervises seating, ushering, 
welcoming visitors, etc. The adviser of this committee should 
probably be the teacher of dramatics, public speaking, or 
music, or someone else who has an interest and an ability in, 
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and a knowledge of, this type of public presentation. In larger 
schools this committee may well be organized into such sub- 
committees as stage and settings, music, and standards, each 
of which is responsible for specialized duties.^ 

Athletics. — ^This group helps to promote the organization 
and administration of varioas kinds of intrascholastic and 
interscholastic contests and competitions; purchases, main- 
tains, and cares for athletic equipment, materials, and 
property; enforces eligibility rules; keeps records of participa- 
tion and provides proper publicity for meritorious work; 
awards letters and insignia; promotes and organizes pep 
meetings, assembly programs, and social events. Where the 
more professional of these arc responsibilities of teachers or 
coaches, the committee can assist, and also take charge of 
those which arc more in the council’s area. The physical 
director or coach is a suitable adviser for this committe^. 

Bicycle. — This committee provides for the care and protec- 
tion of the bicycles ridden to school, and maintains a bicycle 
rack, shed, or house; commissions a guard or “locker and 
unlocker”; develops interesting programs on such topics cis 
how to ride a bicycle, care and maintenance of the bicycle, 
bicycling equipment, vocational uses of the bicycle, stunt and 
trick riding, bicycle racing, the history of bicycling, bicycling 
in other countries, and multipassengcr bicycles. It organizes 
bicycle games, relays, raexs, polo, and hikes; promotes the 
observance of safety first and traffic regulations; and stages 
exhibits of bicycles and equipment, and demonstrations of 
riding and maintenance. 

Bulletin Board. — I'Kis group makes or purchases a neat 
bulletin board, preferably glass-enclosed and locked; places 
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it in a suitable spot and, if necessary, provides artificial light 
for it; composes and posts a set of rules concerning the size, 
shape, materials, neatness, dating, etc., of announcements, 
as well as the place to which they should be taken or sent; 
posts new notices and removes old ones; displays interesting 
school, community, and national news; adds to interest by 
the use of questions, cartoons, pictures, and similar material. 
Desirable and deserved publicity for the council may be 
gained through a neat little card or plaque which indicates 
the origin of this project.^ 

Cafeteria* — The duties of this committee are to promote 
intelligent choice of foods by means of competitions based on 
the rating and scoring of students’ trays, and educational 
material on foods, food values, prices, preparation, ciirc, 
(conservation, etc., through assembly and home room pro- 
grams, posters, l:)ulletin board material, and the school news- 
paper; discourage candy eating and fruit eating between 
meals; promote good cafeteria and table manners; provide 
needed assistance in the cafeteria; h(dp to plan menus, 
decorations, music, refreshments, etc., for social events, ban- 
quets, parties, hikes, and picnics. Probably a good adviser for 
this group would be the horn** economics teacher. 

Citizenship. Civic Service. Civic Welfare. — ^This com- 
mittee develops and explains a set of standards on school 
citizenship, such as a point system or rating scale, and a plan 
whereby the records of all members are taken, posted, and 
kept; promot(ts intergroup, interroom, and inUirclass compe- 
titions on home room, classroom, and general school citizen- 
ship; trains officers to make the necessary ratings; holds 
contests for citizenship honors, awards, and mentions; gives 
proper publicity to these causes, events, groups, and individual 
students; investigates infractions of school rules and regula- 
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tions; assumes various kinds of service responsibilities within 
the school; dramatizes election procedures and meetings of 
famous bodies; arranges talks by local municipal officers; 
promotes organized visits to city, county, state, and federal 
buildings and offices; organizes an imitative political cam- 
paign and election; and stages student debates and open 
forums on important school and community interests and issues. 

Competitions. Contests. — ^'Fhis group originates, organizes, 
promotes, and judges all kinds of contests and competitions 
between individuals, rooms, groups, classes, and floors within 
the scliool, including contests in citizenship, health, lockers, 
assembly programs, courtesy, athletics, music, housekeeping, 
etc.; develops standards and rating devices; provides suitable 
recognition and awards for winners; educates the school in 
the real purposes and values of these competitions. This 
group, acting as a specialist, may assist in the handling of 
other competitions for which it is not directly rcsf>onsible. 

Courtesy. Etiquette. Manners and Courtesy.— The area 
of this group is in the development of an understanding and 
appreciation of the iinjxirtance, place, ideals, values, and 
habits of courteous behavior in personal and group relation- 
ships and settings. It sponsors campaigns on courtesy in the 
home rooms, classrooms, corridors, auditorium, office, and 
cafeteria; in correspondence and travel, and at the theater, 
game, or parly. It develops courUisy competitions, and home 
room and assembly programs; provides books, magazines, and 
other material on courtesy; collects quotations and examples 
of polite and impolite behavior: originates slogans, debates, 
discussions, courtesy-questions, jingles, songs, parodies, car- 
toons, posters, bulletins, pantomimes, and shadowgraphs. It 
cooperates closely with such committees as citizenship, social, 
and competitions. 

Current Events. — ^This gi'oup summarizes and presents 
each week a few of the most interesting and significant school, 
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community, and national events and happenings by means of 
assembly and home room programs, and newspaper and 
bulletin board material. Some of this material might be pre- 
sented in the form of a radio broadcast to the various rooms 
or in a simulated broadcast in an assembly program. 

Elections. — ^This important nonpartisan committee is 
responsible for the organization and ha ndl in g of all general 
school elections. It supervises registration, designates polling 
places, supplies ballots, ballot lx>xes, and election officials, 
provides the necessary publicity, adjudicates disputes, chal- 
lenges votes, declares winners, and certifies the results of the 
election to the council. It promotes a program for the educa- 
tion of all voters. 

Eligibility. Credentials. — ^This group is responsible for the 
prof>er certification of eligible students for participation in 
athletic, music, debate, forensic, and other interscholastic 
competition, for elections and officcholding, and all other 
activities and positions which are restricted in any way. It 
devises and uses official forms. Naturally, it has access to all 
pertinent office records. 

Health. Sanitation. Health and Sanitation. — General 
good health, correct posture, cleanliness, and sanitation 
represent the major interests of this group. It provides instruc- 
tion in first-aid activities; supervises playgrounds and street 
crossings; develops a program on fire prevention; arranges 
demoitstrations of all kinds; discourages roughhousing; 
develops home room, assembly, bulletin board, newspaper, 
and other material; provides and supervises a first-aid, com- 
fort, or emergency room; makes a health survey of the school 
and its equipment and brings appropriate recommendations 
to the council. It provides, stocks, and maintains a first-aid 
or medicine cabinet; sponsors courses leading to Red Gross 
certificates; encourages health dressixig; promotes health 
drives and campaigns, "Good Health,” “Safety First,” 
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“Better Teeth/’ “Gk)od Posture,” etc.; develops health rules, 
codes, slogans, mottoes, quotations; holds contests in posters, 
poetry, songs, scenarios, slogans, and mottoes; promotes and 
records the results of health competitions and contests; and 
provides health material of all kinds for the school library. 
The adviser of this committee may well be the nurse, the 
teacher of health, or the physical director. 

Home Room. Report Room. Session Room. — ^This com- 
mittee assists the faculty and administration in promoting the 
theory and ideals of the home room plan. It suggests methods 
of internal organization, program planning, scheduling, pre- 
sentation, and evaluation; provides suggestive material for 
programs of all types and uniform material for special drives 
and emphases; supplies suggestions for the rooms’ general 
activities; encourages neat home room housekeeping; sponsors 
a training course for home room officers; authorizes home 
room responsibilities for particular school tasks and^services. 
It develops interroom and interfloor competitions on citizen- 
ship, health, courtesy, service, assembly program, athletics, 
thrift, and other activities; and supervises home room voting 
in general school elections.^ 

Housekeeping. School Property. House and Grounds. 
Building and Grounds. — This council committee encourages 
neatness in the use of blacktoards, pencil sharpeners, waste 
baskets, cloakrooms, lockers, seats and desks, bulletin boards, 
window shades and curtains, book shelves and tables, wash 
basins, and general order and arrangement of equipment. It 
organizes and supervises inspections and competitions; reports 
broken or loose equipment; promotes the acquisition of, and 
arranges and provides for the proper care of, flowers, plants, 
statuary, and pictures; discourages carving, writing, and other 
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mutilation of school property; develops an intelligent interest 
in art and beautification by means of exhibits, demonstra- 
tions, programs, posters, and newspaper articles. It inspects 
school grounds; provides containers for waste paper and trash 
and encourages the use of them; and it recommends desirable 
improvements such as flower beds, hedges, trees, bushes, and 
landscaping. 

Locker. — ^This group assigns lockers and locks; promotes 
care of lockers and their contents; discourages slamming locker 
doors, leaving them open or unlocked, and filling the lockers 
with useless trash. It organizes and supervises frequent locker 
inspections; promotes competitions; and reports damaged 
locks and lockers. 

Lost and Found. — This committee is equipped with a 
locked box, locker, or drawer in which to keep Eirticles. It 
receives, classifies, and advertises all articles found, returning 
them ui)on proper identification; advertises lost articles; and 
promotes, through assembly, bulletin board, home room, and 
newspaper material, the care of personal and public property. 
It organizes drives and campaigns on appropriate topics. It 
penalizes by publicity, fines, or increased inconvenience or 
difficulty in obtaining lost ..irticlcs those students who, as 
shown by the records, arc unusually careless of their property. 

Publications.— -Although this grou^* does not actually plan, 
get up, and print the various schooi publications, such as 
newspaper, magazine, handbook, yearbook, or bulletins, it 
authorizes, organizes, and supervises the election or appoint- 
ment of staffs, defines their particular areas, coordinates their 
efforts, and assists them in financing, publicizing, and dis- 
tributing their products. It sets high standards in material 
and form because all school publications permanently repre- 
sent the school and its life; and it demands approximation of 
these standards. It originates and promotes special publica- 
tions as occasion demands. Where necessary, as in the case of 
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the handbook, the committee, together with the home room 
committee or other interested group, suggests a program of 
proper utilization and capitaUzadon of the publication. 

Publicity’. Press. — This is an advertising committee which 
keeps the school and public informed of the ideals, policies, 
activities, and general spirit of the student council. It handles 
or supovises publicity for all school activities by means of 
home room, assembly, and P.T. A. programs, bulletin boards, 
school newspaper, bulletins, posters, etc. Great care should be 
exercised that good judgment is represented on this conunittee. 

Research. Investigating. — ^This group is responsible for 
the investigation and study of such subjects as scholarship, 
absence, tardiness, safety, participation in extracurricular 
activities, health, vocational income of part-time students, 
etc. Its work will be particularly effective if it shows com- 
parisons of the records of students, groups, roomg, classes, 
schools, ages, weeks, months, or years. For instance, a mere 
record of tardiness by itself means little; but when compared 
with the records of other students, schools, or years, it becomes 
more meaningful. Such comparative studies as participation 
in activities and scholarship, absence and marks, home study 
and marks, and seasons and absence will be worth much 
more than many sermons. The committee should, whenever 
possible, present its findings concisely, preferably pictorially 
by means of graphs and illustrated posters. 

Scholarship. — ^This committee encourages the development 
of intelligent and logical attitudes toward scholarsliip; gives 
prop>er recognition to holders of high marks and esp>ecially to 
improvement in marks; develops and maintains an honor roll. 
It promotes comp>etitions — ^intersex, interroom, interclass, 
intersubject, etc. It organizes a group of students who stand 
willing and ready to help anyone who is ha'ving difficulty with 
his work; carries assignments and material to absentees, and 
bring their p)ap>ers and other work back to their teachers. It 
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presents program, bulletin board, and newspaper material on 
such topics as, “Is a ‘Gendeman’s Mark’ (C) a Gentleman’s 
Mark?,” “The Difference between the Worked and the 
Copied Problem,” and “The Relation of Scholarship to 
Success in Adult Life.” It discourages “cribbing,” copying, 
and other unethical practices, and it gives proper publicity 
to its work. 

Social. Party. — ^This group authorizes, schedules, sets 
regulations for, and supervises social events of all kinds, parties, 
dances, hikes, picnics, banquets, luncheons, etc. It develops 
and cross-indexes a library of books, magazines, bulletins, 
and similar material; trains leaders for veu-ious kinds of party 
leadership; organizes classes in social dancing; makes a study 
of rdfreshments, menus, decorations, programs, invitations, 
music, and costs. It develops a program of education in social 
etiquette for all occasions. Much of this material can be 
dramatized to good advantage in the assembly, and other 
parts of it can be presented through home rooms, gymnasium 
periods, the newspaper, and the bulletin board. The com- 
mittee schedules special social events such as noon-hour 
recreation, pzirties for visiting teams, new students, teachers, 
and parents, and celebrations for .special days. 

Suggestion Box. Question Box. — ^Thls committee provides 
and maintains a conveniently located box into which are 
dropped pertinent suggestions and questions relative to the 
improvement of the school, its adminbtration, organization, 
procedures, and activities; even “gripes” represent justifiable 
question-box material;* encourages free use of this opportunity 
by requiring no names; organizes public discussions, open 
forums, and debates on this material. Of course care must be 
taken that these discussions do not degenerate into petty 
faultfin ding or represent misunderstanding or downright 
ignorance of procedures, reasons, and customs. This means 

* See footnote reference on p. 53. 
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that good judgment must be used in the selection and reflec- 
tion of question-box material. This group develops interesting 
campaigns on suitable suggestions and topics, and promotes 
serious council consideration of appropriate material. 

Thrift. Banking. — This group assumes charge of student 
banking or assists with it. It promotes saving of all kinds, 
material, clothing, health, time, and money; develops cam- 
paigns and competitions in all phases of thrift, such as earning, 
saving, buying, investing, and giving; discourages borrowing 
of books, paper, pencils, ink, erasers, and similar materials; 
makes use of appropriate material on home room and assem- 
bly programs, on the bulletin board, and in the school 
publications. 

Traffic. Patrol, Corridor. — This commit t(x^ organizes and 
supervises corridor traffic; promotes worthy ideals and habits 
such as moving briskly and using right side of corydor and 
proper stairs; and discourages congregating at drinking 
fountains or lockers, running, loitering, arm-in-arm Wcilking, 
and boisterous eonduct. It makes trafTic surveys and charts and 
works to clinjinatc jams at particular points. It organizes 
and directs traffic into imd from the auditorium, and organizes 
and conducts fire drills. 

Welfare. Checr-up. Service. — This group investigates 
absentees; visits sick teachers and students and arranges for 
othfTs to visit them; telephones and sends flowers, fruit, notes, 
books, magazines, etc.; carries assignments and reports on 
school activities; cares for absentees’ property. It provides 
food, clothing, carfare, books, and other necessary assistance; 
organizes, develops, and administers a student loan fund; 
welcomes new students and teachers and makes them feel at 
home immediately; assumes charge of introductions at any 
time. It conducts an information bureau or desk; receives 
teachers and students from other schools, parents and patrons, 
and other visitors; organizes and conducts campaigns of 
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school service; and assists in worthy community drives and 
camptdgns. 



Other Committees 

Alumni 

Fellowship 

Poster 

Art 

Finance 

Printing 

Attendance 

First aid 

Program 

Auditing 

Flag 

Reception 

Awards 

Guidance 

Registration 

Book exchange 

Honors 

Safety 

Booster 

Information 

School spirit 

Candy counter 

Insignia 

Scrapbook 

Clean-up 

Inspections 

Seating 

Constitution 

Law and order 

Service 

interpretation 

Legislative 

Stage 

Court 

Library 

Store 

Debate 

Literary 

Success 

Decoration 

Magazine 

Supplies 

Devotional 

Messenger 

Ticket 

Discipline 

Monitor 

Training 

Door 

Music 

Trip 

Dramatics 

Neighborhood 

Trophy 

Dressing room 

relations 

Usher 

Dues 

Newspaper 

Vocations 

Employment 

Office 

Ways and means 

Entertainment 

Playground 

Yearbook 

Executive 

Point system 



Oiii nrit Officer and Ckmimittee Relationships with the 
School. — Unless care is used to prevent it, friction may arise 
between council officers and committee members and the 
teaching and janitorial staffs. For instance, a housekeeping 
committee may provoke the janitor by some recommendation 
or action, the athletics committee may annoy the coach, and 
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the health committee may displease the school nurse. This is 
especially possible if and when the students “begin to feel their 
importance.” Similzirly, friction may arise between council 
committees and corresponding school organizations, such as 
the debate conunittee and the debate club, the music com- 
mittee and the band, or the publications committee and the 
newspaper staff. Naturally, any such aggravation will be 
harmful to the entire plan of participation. Cooperation 
between the professional employees and council committees 
and school organizations on the basis of mutual understanding, 
appreciation, and respect is essential; and such cooperation 
docs not just happen, it must be designed and built. A sensible 
capitalization of school teachers and authorities as advisers 
of appropriate committees will help immensely. 

Training of Officers and Committeemen. — ^The majority 
of newly elected officers are more or less ignorant of the 
responsibilities of their positions and consequently should 
receive instruction in their duties and relationships. Presidents 
and vice-presidents need instruction in parliamentary pro- 
cedures; secretaries, in how to write and read minutes and 
reports; and treasurers, in how to keep financial records. 
Many schools now provide these educational opportunities 
and require all officers to attend them. This is a logical and 
beneficial procedure. In a similar manner, committeemen 
may receive instruction in the various details of their tasks. ^ 

An occasional assembly program for the entire school 
should be valuable. One good type is a “stop-go” program in 
which the simpler forms of parliamentary procedure are 
dramatized, correctly and incorrectly, with the action stopping 
immediately after each item such as calling to order, making a 
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motion, seconding a motion, approving the minutes, nomi- 
nating candidates, or receiving £md accepting committee re- 
ports. A master of ceremonies or parliamentarian explains 
the procedure if it is right, and corrects and explains the 
reasons if it is wrong. Such a program would probably become 
tedious if it were too long, but a short program will be found 
interesting as well as educative. It should do much to reduce 
the number of “I make a move,” “I second the nomination,” 
and similar parliamentary blunders.* 
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Chapter IX 


Council Activities and 
Projects 

A STUDENT council without a schedule of suitable 
projects is as worthless as a car without tTasoline, and a 
council with a schedule of unsuitable activities is as useless as 
a car with the wrong kind of fuel. A glance tlirough the 
following pages should prove that no council ne(‘d evc'r suffer 
a lack of appropriate work opportunities.’ There arc literally 
scores of varieties and sizes to be found in any school, flow- 
i\Qx\ not all the activities listed arc equally suitable for all 
schools. Therefore, an important part of the councirs re- 
sponsibility is a proper selection of these elements of lh(‘ 
program. On what basis should these activities be selected:* 
In answering this question, the use of some such standards or 
criteria as the following should be helpful.® 

1. Will the activity be interesting to the students? 

2. Is it within the comprehension o^ the group concerned? 

3. Is it a desirable activity? A praciicable one? 

4. Will it encourage initiative and originality? 

5. Will it enlarge the student’s horizon? 

6. Will it develop responsibility? 

7. Will it lead to further interests? 
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8. Will it help to develop cooperation with schoolmates, 
teachers? 

9. Will it promote a worthy school citizenship? 

10. Will it help students to assume adult responsibilities? 

Limitations of space prevent a description of all the numer- 
ous possibilities of council acdvitie*i, and consequently here 
these will be merely listed together with the references where 
detailed discussions of each item may be found. General 
references reflecting a number of activities will be found at 
the end of the chapter. Where believed advisable, only the 
more recent references have been included. There is no sig- 
nificance to cither the classifications or the order used in this 
listing. Although not all these activities are in line with the 
standards set forth in the other chapters of tliis book, all of 
them are practicable at the present time. ^ 

Service 

1. Welcome new students, teachers, and visitors 

2. Provide coaches and helpers for weaker students 

3. Organize and manage assistance bureau —books, car- 
fare, clothing 

4. Establish and manage student employment bureau 

5. Assume care of property of absentees 

6. Provide make-up helpers for absentees 

7. Develop and administer student loan funds 

8. Manage book exchange, supply store, candy corner 

9. Maintain an information desk 

10. Visit sick students; send flowers, cards, letters, books 

11. Provide milk and food for needy students 

12. Establish, equip, and maintain a social room, rest room 

13. Make up axid distribute Christmas baskets 
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14. Provide special help for teachers, librarians, adminis- 
trators 

15. Supervise health and sanitation services 

16. Promote assistance for crippled and handicapped 
students 

17. Promote safety first, to, at, and from, school 

18. Organize and manage a tutoring bureau 

19. Meet and welcome visiting teams and groups of 
students 

20. Provide typing and multigraphing service 

21. Assist in community drives and campaigns 

22. Assume charge of bicycle parking 

23. Promote and administer a scholarship fund 

24. Develop a picture lending library, toy lending library 

25. Collect, recondition, and distribute toys 

26. Cooperate with the local U.S. Employment Service 

27. Organize and supervise entertainment and speakers 
bureaus 

28. Promote the sale of Christmas and other service seals 

29. Organize Big Brother and Big Sister services 

30. Assume charge of bulletin boards 

31. Provide playground assistance and supervision 

32. Organize and supervise noon-hour activitie^i 

33. Assign lockers or clothing hooks 

34. Promote fellowship sei'vices and activities 

35. Organize and supervise school bus activities 

36. Assume charge of schoolbook or supply room 

37. Cooperate with supplementary youth organizations 

38. Promote a “school sacrifice day’’ for service bureaus 
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Chapter X 


Financial Administration 
of School Activities 

M ost of the extracurricular activities of the high school 
and college “just grew up,” uninitiated, unencouraged, 
unguided, unsupervised, and often even uncontrolled, by 
educational authorities, each developing out of a need felt 
by the students themselves. In like manner the methods of 
financial administration, if these could be dignified by such 
a designation, “just grew up” with the activities. The result 
was that each organization raised, handled, and spent its 
money in any way it pleased. As could be expected, the result 
was, and still is in some schools,* financial chaos, slipshod 
methods of raising funds; numerous and scattered accounts; 
careless and unbusinesslike methods of bookkeeping and 
banking, or none at all; squandered and lost, and sometimes 
stolen, funds;® unauthorized and unsupervised purchases; 
unpaid bills and unaccoun*^ ible deficits; orgies of “spending 
what’s left”; duplications of functions and activities; and 
senseless jealousies and conflicts between organizations. The 
inevitable final result was an imbahnced progrmti, the over- 
development of some activities and the underdevelopment of 
others. Naturally, such loose and unbusinesslike financial 
administration brought the program into disrepute and handi- 
capped its healthy and wholesome growth. 
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However, a few years ago when authorities began to 
appreciate the educational opportunities of the activity 
program and took steps to capitalize these, they immediately 
sensed the necessity for extending supervisory control to its 
financial administration. This recognition and acceptance of 
responsibility brought improvement, but even today extra- 
curricular finances are still far from satisfactory.^ As a matter 
of fact, this phase is the weakest part of the extracurricular 
program. Naturally, any schedule of work designed to im- 
prove the activity program must, of necessity, include pro- 
visions for the proper handling of its finances. If, as has been 
indicated throughout this book, the student council should 
assume a considerable share of the responsibility for this pro- 
gram, it should also assume a considerable share of the 
responsibility for its financial administration. How to do this 
satisfactorily is the theme of the present chapter. ^ 

PURPOSES OF FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

The objectives of financial administration of the activity 
program arc implied in the above paragraphs, but a short 
discussion will clarify them and emphasize their importance. 

1. To Ensure the Development of a Wholesome and 
Well-balanced Program. — Financial control represents the 
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most effective means of guiding the development of school 
activities. An inflated organization can be quickly deflated 
by a tightening of the purse strings, and a deserving unde- 
veloped activity can be encouraged by a loosening of them. 
Wise financial regulation promotes a natural, steady, and 
healthy growth of activities, proper correlation and con- 
structive supervision, and helps to guarantee a permanency 
of ideals, policies, and practices which are little affected by 
changes in membership or sponsorship. 

Further, by being in the hands of a competent central 
committee or council which is interested in the school as a 
whole rather than ia specific activities only, overemphasis 
and too generous support on the one hand and underempha- 
sis and lack of support on the other will be avoided. To repeat, 
the healthy growth of the extracurricular program depends 
more upon the use of sound methods of financial organization 
and administration than upon anything else. 

2. To Educate Participants^ Both Direct and Indirect.-- 
A quotation from PYetwell is pertinent. 

The school that f)rovidrs a favorable situation for loose 
practices in handling money is little short i){ criminal. The crime 
is not so much that some pujnls, teachers, oi board members have 
an easy chance to be dishonest. It is rather that, as a result of the 
school’s muddling along, pupils come to think tliat public business 
should be handled in this way.”^ 

Ultimately all students will handle funds of their own, and 
some of them will hold positions of trust and confidence in 
which they will handle the money of employers, employees, 
and the general public. Wisely designed and closely super- 
vised, the numerous and varied responsibilities involved in 
the financial administration of activities will set the proper 
ideals and give some little actual practice in approved business 
methods. For instance, a student who learns how to keep an 

* Fretwell, op. cit,, p. 446. 
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organization’s financial account, or to make out a statement 
or report in propcx form; who helps to audit the books of 
some organization or watches the auditing of his own; who 
feels responsibility for every single penny entrusted to him; 
and who learns to use care in making purchases or paying 
bills, receives a practical education which he can use as long 
as he lives. So also docs the student who is not directly charged 
with these responsibilities but who learns about them in his 
group meetings, from his school newspaper, and from CEisual 
contacts and conversations. Whether participating directly 
or just witnessing, the students can profit from these educa- 
tional settings. Hence, only the best methods of business 
organization and procedure should be used. 

SOURCES OF ACTIVITY FUNDS 

Extracurricular finances really represent ‘^big business.” A 
program of activities costs a very considerable amount of 
money; perhaps, in the average school, five dollars or more 
per student. In nearly all schools all or most of this money 
must be raised, because it is not provided by the board of 
education. Because the methods of raising funds are inextrica- 
bly bound up with the purposes, ideals, policies, and practices 
of these activities, a critical examination of these methods is 
an essential part of the council’s responsibilities and program. 
As might be expected in the case of an educational program 
and its financial system, both of which ‘‘just grew up,” the 
methods of raising money also “just grew up.” Although these 
methods are more or less thorouglily established in American 
schools, this fact in itself is not sufficient justification for their 
continued use. 

1. Admission-fee Events.^ — ^With the possible exception of 
seeking collections, donations, and subscriptions, charging 

^ Discussions of the troublesome admission-fee tax will be found in The 
Public School Pays the Tax on Admissions, Bulletin oj the National Association 
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admiBsion fees is the oldest method of financing activities. 
Such fees were chained to dramatic, music, speaking, and 
social events long bdbre organized athletics appeared, and 
today this method is the main standby of financial support. 
Therefore it will be considered in detail. For our purposes 
here these events will be divided into two main groups, 
“inside shows” staged by students and teachers, and “outside 
shows” staged by outside individuals or groups. 

Inside Events. — ^The most common inside admission-fee 
events are: 


Athletics Social activities 

Dramatics Assembly programs 

Music Motion pictures 

Fairs, carnivals, circuses, and bazaars 

Because its income is relatively large while its expense is 
relatively small, this type of public show is the activity pro- 
gram’s best revenue producer. What arc the arguments for 
and against admission fees to inside shows? To what extent 
are these arguments valid? Why? A detailed discussion should 
help to answer these all-important questions. 

Arguments in Favor of Admission Fees. — 1. The practice is well 
established in adult and school life and hence students expect 
to pay admission fees to public events. In other words, “The 
money is there for the taking, so why not t 2 ike it?” 

The main objective of the school is educational develop- 
ment, and any school practice or procedure must be justified 
on the basis of its direct or indirect contribution to this ob- 
jective. Because the above argument does not include a 
consideration of whether the practice is right or wrong, 
beneficial or detrimental, it is not sound. 
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2. Children and their parents spend money for other shows, 
entertainments, and spectacles, why should they not spend a 
part of it at school events where the quality of production is 
higher than elsewhere? 

One of the wonders of the age is that school people will use 
such an argument, but they do. What the child and his 
parent do with their money is, directly, none of the schooFs 
business. Certainly the school is in no way charged with the 
supervision of the family’s expenditures. True, it should have 
some responsibility in providing training in thrift, but it 
would surely have a great deal of trouble in trying to prove 
that a performance staged by a group of juvenile amateurs 
would represent more thriftiness than spending it for an event 
produced by a group of professional adults. 

3. Charging an admission fee ensures a show of higher 
quality than if no such fee were charged. 

In the first place, this argument is based upon the theory 
that the more a thing costs the more it is worth, and the less 
it costs the loss it is worth. Hence, something which costs little 
or nothing is worth little or nothing. This belief is well estab- 
lished in the public mind. For instance, it is well known that 
manufacturers often sell practically the same article for two 
different prices, and also that many individuals buy the higher 
priced item believing that they are getting more for their 
money. The above, argument is only conjectural. Perhaps 
fewer parents would attend an event if no fee were charged, 
perhaps more would attend. Judging by the extent to which 
parents attend concerts, games, exhibitions, and motion 
pictures in public parks, and visit museums, zoos, exhibits, 
public libraries, swimming pools, bathing beaches, and other 
free shows, entertainments, and diversions, this argument will 
not hold. Anyway the main concern is not whether or not 
the parents attend, but rather whether or not the production is 
educationally profitable, directly and indirectly, to the students. 
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It may not be encouraging to promoters of school events to 
say this, but nevertheless it is true that parents attend these 
affairs largely only because their children or their children's 
friends are in them. If such events were staged by a group of 
students from a distant school, there would hardly be a 
“corporal’s guard'’ in attendance. 

In the second place it is argued that because admission fees 
are charged the production must be good “in order to give 
the public its money's worth,” and hence the event will be 
well motivated. To some extent this may be true, but it docs 
not take into consideration the important fact that there is a 
point of diminishing returns in the expenditure of time and 
effort on such polishing. Doubtless, in many instances, the 
extra time spent in polishing a public show would be much 
better expended if it were invested in some, other, or in several 
other, events or activities. Another pertinent discussion of 
this audience-pleasing policy will be found on page 233. 

4. Activities must be supported by admission fees and othei 
methods because the board of education does not pay for 
them. 

This is a tacit admission that there is probably little or no 
justification in charging admission fees, but under the circum- 
stances, if the program of activities is to be continued, there 
is no alternative to following tliis pn^.cticc. From an immediate 
point of view there may be some sti jngth in this position; but 
from an ultimate point of view it is unsound. If the policy is 
illogical and detrimental educationally, as will be shown later, 
then it is wrong irresi)cctive of the objective in view. Further, 
there is ample reason to believe that if the community were 
properly enlightened it would demand adequate support for 
the program from the board of education. This topic will be 
discussed more in detail in the following section. 

Arguments against Admission Fees. — 1 . An admission-fee policy 
overemphasizes the raising of money. The educational 
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potentialities of an activity cannot be completely capitalized 
so long as there is also an emphasis upon developing it for 
some other purpose. So loi^ as an activity is considered as a 
means of raising money the efforts are no longer unified in an 
attempt to achieve one purpose but are divided in an attempt 
to achieve two purposes. If one purpose must be relatively 
neglected it is sure to be the educational, never the financial. 
Hence, when the success of a public event is determined by 
the extent to which it pleases the spectators, its educational 
possibilities are forgotten.* Despite teachers,’ coaches,’ and 
administrators' voluble assertions to the contrary, the average 
school show is staged mostly for the benefit of the public with 
an eye to the box office receipts. 

Consider athletics for a moment. More money is involved 
in this program than in all other school activities combined. 
Expenses of equipment, travel, officials, and guarantees are 
heavy and these must be met. Herein lies the greatest weak- 
ness of our modern athletic program, the necessity for a 
“winning” team; patrons do not crowd into the gymnasium 
or stadium when a “losing” team plays. Hence, the emphasis 
must be upon “winning” games, not necessarily boys. 

An excellent example of this sad state of affairs recently 
came to light. A lai’gc American university, known in the 
1920’s for its winning football teams, promoted a bond issue 
and built an enormous stadium. Sometime thereafter the 
administration in a campaign of “purification” fired the fam- 
ous coach and most of his staff, including a high-salzuied and 
high-powered publicity agent, abolished lush scholarships — 
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footballships is more accurate’ — and deemphasized football 
to such an extent that within two or three years this \iniversity 
had great difficulty in breaking even in games with small 
colleges of the immediate vicinity, and of course it fell r^u« 
larly before opponents in its own class. Three results were 
inevitable: (1) an empty stadium on game days; (2) inability 
to pay interest on stadium bonds, let alone retire them; and 
(3) a loud wail from the bondholders who had financed the 
great white elephant. The final result was the appointment of 
another famous coach, a great fanfare of publicity, and the 
start of a brand-new program designed to turn out winning 
football teams, all in order to pay interest and retire the bonds 
on the stadium. Football in such a setting is not an educa- 
tional, but a financial, institution. Many other similar 
examples could be offered.® 
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Another proof of the influence of the “gate” is to be found 
in the fact that since 1933 a smaller ball, newer rules, and 
trickier plays (often greatly publicized) have found their way 
into intercollegiate football in order to provide more thrills 
for the spectator and so attract larger crowds. The “lively” 
ball was introduced into professional baseball for exactly this 
same purpose. During the present basketball season two pro- 
posed changes received wide publicity: the “penalty box” — 
players who foul out would be sent to this “box” for a short 
period instead of being removed from the game permanently 
— and “shooting at either hoop.” The coach who proposed 
the second innovation stated frankly, “This plan will do away 
with the unpopular zone defense completely and give basket- 
ball back to the fans where it belongs.”^ 

Note how this demand for a winning team affects the olher 
activities of the program. If the team is successful and draws 
huge crowds, the resulting “gate” will help to buy instruments 
for the band, books for the library, a projector for the audi- 
torium, music for the orchestra, or equipment for the dramatic. 
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club. The greater the gate the greater the benefits for all 
activities, and, vice versa, the smaller the gate the fewer the 
benefits. This is a vicious relationship. 

Naturally, the arguments advanced by the athletic or 
dramatic coach and the music director are that (1) such 
participation is educationally valuable to the participants; 
(2) a crowd adds to motivation and improves competency 
in the activity; and (3) being on a winning team is more 
educative than being on a losing team. 

The first argument is belied by the facts. If the coach was so 
deeply interested in education he would use players who were 
relatively incompelent iastead of those who are already 
“good.” In other words, those students who most need the 
benefits claimed do not receive them, and those who do receive 
them do not, relatively speaking, n(‘ed them. The second 
argument is met on page 228. The ihiid argument fails to 
recognize that, as any teacher and coach knows, being a 
member of a winning team often has a bad instead of a good 
effect on the player, A team that loses all its gamers would 
hardly represent a good educational vehicle; and no more 
would one that won all its gamt!s. The responsibility for a fair 
balance of wins and losses 'should ]}e placed upon the indi- 
vidual who schedules tlie games with the other schools. 

What has been said about athletic^ is also true of drcimalics, 
and, to a lesser extent, of music programs. ^ It accounts for 
the fact that the average high school play is a low-grade 
farce, staged to tickle students and parents, produce belly- 
laughs, and bring fee-paying crowds. In general, the music 
program is better, except in those instances in which, owing to 
important intcrscholastic competitions, winners are demanded. 

2. Admission fees arc probably illegal. Perhaps no one 
knows for certain, at least the author has never been able to 
locate a test case, but it is quite likely that admission fees to 
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school events are unlawful.^ Certainly they are most illogical. 
The school belongs to the patron, the teachers and coaches 
are his employees, and the players, actors, and musicians are 
his own children. Theoretically, at least, he has as much right 
to walk into a school event without paying an admission fee 
as he does to walk into the school office or classroom at any 
time he wishes.^ Some parent could perform a real service by 
refusing to pay an admission fee, being thrown out, and then 
bringing suit against the school. Such a case would set a 
precedent which would help to define the legality of all such 
fees. 

More than twenty years ago Gubberley wrote, 

A very good case can be made out against entertainments to 
raise money for school needs. ... It can be argued that it is 
not the business of the principal or teachers to raise money for 
school purposes . . . that any form of entertainment for school 
purposes in a public schoolhouse ought to be free for all, and 
that the school, being a state institution, should have its legiti- 
mate needs met by general taxation instead of trying to extract 
small sums of money from parents and children who often can 
hardly afford to pay. . . . Once begun, the board of education 
is likely to use their success as an excuse for not appropriating 
funds another year, and the abuse persists.® 

Outside Shows. — In an earlier day it was a common prac- 
tice for the school to contract for lectures, plays, lyceum 
courses, exhibits, moving pictures, etc., to be given or shown 
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at the school building. Perhaps before the development of 
radio, motion picture theaters, and easy transportation this 
policy was somewhat justifiable because it did bring high 
class talent into the school and the community. Today, how- 
ever, there is comparatively little of this done. Even now, as 
then, there are several weaknesses and dangers: contracting 
for such a program is rather speculative due to the expense, 
uncertainty of the weather, a lack of definite knowledge as 
to how the event will attract, etc.; a split responsibility 
between the school and the two contracting parties; probable 
unpleasantness due to children sandbagging their parents 
and friends and others into buying tickets; and the relatively 
small share of the profits which go to the .school. The present- 
day practice in some communities of the students’ selling 
tickets, on a commission basis, to the local theaters represents 
another example of misguided effort. 

Other Admission-fee Events. — In addition to athletics, 
drzimatics, and music, there are other admission-fee activities. 
Although nearly all the possible criticisms of these plans have 
been suggested in the previous pages, a very brief discussion 
of these additional activities will help to complete the picture 
of this type of financial supfH.>rt. 

Assembly Programs.— 'i^he-rc is no more legality or justification 
for charging the student an admission fee to an tissembly pro- 
gram held during school hours than there Ls for charging him 
an admission fee to his classes. I'he assembly program is 
recognized as a school essential, and as such it should be paid 
for by the educational authorities. The argument, “this is a 
special program and costs extra” does not change the picture 
in any way. There is a little more to be said for an “assembly 
program” or a motion picture show held in out of school 
hours for the distinct purpose of raising money, but not much. 
Usually, too, in the case of the motion picture, the theater 
owners will protest, charging unfair competition. 
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Ffl/Vi, Circuses^ Carnivals^ and Ba:^ars . — Concerning these 
events one educational authority recently stated, “At least 
these activities are honest in that they make no bones about 
being largely educational; they are designed as money raisers, 
pure and simple — and they are asually simple/' This state- 
ment appraises them quite fairly. In spire of the fact that they 
are financially profitable, such activities are cheap, undigni- 
fied, and generally disorganizing to the school. The gambling 
games and lotteries and the sales of vulgar novelties, which 
are banned in any other school selling but often approved for 
the carnival, reflect credit on no one connected with the 
school. 

Social Events , — Scheduling parlies, dances, banquets, teas, 
light cnterlainnicnts, and othcT soi:iai events for the purpose 
of raising money represents another form of misdirected effort. 
While it may be perfectly proper for those attending^ these 
affairs to pay for the music, refreslimcnls, decorations, and 
other legitimate cxperuscs of the occasion, any effort to make 
money from them rcjjrcsents a commercialization that is 
imjuKStiliablc for the reasons suggested before.^ Further, the 
argument sometimes heard, that by charging an admission 
fee the school can exclude undesirable guests, is stupid; it 
means that all students arc charged an admission fee so that 
the school can exclude an undesirable guest by refusing to 
accept liis money, a procedure hardly fair to desirable guests. 
Nor is such an argument complimentary to those responsible 
for handling properly any unpleasantness that may arise at 
the event. 

Sales of Articles and Services. — In another commonly used 
method of financing the activity program various kinds of 
articles and services such as those indicated below are sold 

^ Sometimes, in order to discourage expensive events, a school \'.ill “tax” 
heavily an admission fee over a certain amount, say fifty cents. A much 
better plan would be to prohibit such excessive fees. 
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by the students. Sales of articles may be classified into “store,’* 
“special event,” and “auction” sales. 

The School Store . — In many schools a “G.O.” or General 
Organization store or counter is maintained at which books, 
paper, pencils, ink, candy, ice cream, soft drinks, pennants, 
jewelry, gym clothes, and other articles commonly used by 
students are sold, all profits being turned into the activity 
fund. From a strictly service point of view, this project is 
quite praiseworthy and, too, it probably does provide some 
educational opportunities for the few students who are directly 
and indirectly in charge of it. However, from a financial 
standpoint, this plan has less to commend it. Ihe volume of 
business as well as the perc<!ntagc of profit is usually relatively 
small, and the final return is rarely large enough to represent 
any considerable contribution to the activity fund. The fact 
that a stock of goods must be kept on hand, a part of which 
will move slowly, if at all, means that there is always some 
capital tied up in it, capital which someone must provide. 
Frequent changes of personnel with a conscquf*nt wide ranges 
of responsibility, plus the often bothersome and confusing 
details of store-salcs proccdun'., also tend to make for looseness. 
In general, this activity can be justified on the service basis 
much more easily than on the financial-profit basis. 

Special Sale , — is an occasional x vent at which student- 
produced articles (baked goods, candy, toys, games, art and 
craft work of a number of different kinds, etc.) and purchased 
articles (autograph books, pennants, pictures, magazines, 
photographs, cards, cic.) arc offered for sale. Often ice cream, 
soft drinks, candy, peanuts, popcorn, hotdogs, and similar 
items arc sold at games, programs, aiid other school events. 
This method of supporting the activity program is weak and 
inadequate. Purchasing and selling articles is always specula- 
tive and in this setting rarely returns a profit commensurate 
with the efforts and risks involved; and further, although the 
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students may get a thrill from seeing their work sold, these 
items and articles probably do not generally represent real 
values because they cannot compare favorably with similar 
goods made by professionals which can be bought in nearby 
stores. What is more, the income from such irregular sales is 
usually relatively small. 

A slightly different form of this device is the selling of 
activity bonds. Under this plan an organization or activity 
prepares and sells a short-term (usually from three to five 
years) interest-bearing bond, generally in small denominations 
of from one to five dollars, payable out of the profits of the 
activity. However, such difficulties and uncertainties as lack 
of substantial security, unassurance of profit, frequent changes 
in personnel, and possible changes in basic organization and 
function during the period, combine to make this an unat- 
tractive investment. Of course, limited student bank accounts 
also militate against it. This plan is no more logical than those 
discussed previously because it emphasizes the financial 
instead of the educational motive. 

Another type of special sale centers around the collection 
and disposed of junk, scrap iron, paper, and rags. Often this 
event is a part of a special ‘‘clean-up” or similar campaign, 
but sometimes it is planned, organized, and promoted for the 
supf)ort of a particular event, cause, or activity,* Such a 
campaign may result in some little financial contribution but 
it should not be tolerated in any self-respecting school because 
it is so cheap and undignified; and a cheap and undignified 
method of financing an activity always depreciates that 
activity. Often classes are dismissed in order that the students 
may collect Junk. The author once visited a school in which 
two classes were atelishcd for an entire week in order that 
their rooms might be used for storage space for the junk 

* Here we arc not considering the use of such an event as a part of a 
patriotic program. 
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collected in the annual drive. Incidentally, nearly all the 
money raised during this particular campaign was used in the 
necessary repairing and redecorating of these two rooms. 
Very likely the reader, as well as the author, has seen more 
than one school corridor or front yard piled high with stacks 
of old papers and magazines, sacks and bundles of rags, and 
heaps of scrap metal. What a capitalization of a community’s 
educational plant! 

Selling magazines, greeting cards, garden seeds, and similar 
articles to the patrons of the commimity represents another 
form of sale. Several companies have worked out a rather 
plausible sounding “educational program,” organized and 
supervised by company representatives, for these campaigns, 
utilizing the art, English, commercial, and other school 
departments. The advantages claimed for this plan by these 
companies are greatly outweighed by the disadvantages. The 
high-pressuring of parents and patrons, the disorganization of 
regulai' school work, the relatively small amount of income, 
and the inevitable conflict in authority between the school 
and the company are more detrimental tlian they are bene- 
flcial to the school. Of course, such a plan is usually beneficial 
to the company. 

Auction Sales . — ^This event, often staged in the regular as- 
sembly, or in a special assembly, is a sale of unclaimed found 
articles, items donated by students, such as toys, handcraft, 
baked goods, etc., “white elephants” from homes, left-overs 
from carnivals and shows, and general rummage. The argu- 
ments in favor of it are that it provides (1) amusement, (2) 
financial support, and (3) needed artibles. Obviously, all of 
these arguments are very lame. This is another cheap and 
undignified financial method. And inevitably parts of it are 
downright “gyps” because some of the sales do not represent 
full and needed value for money paid. 
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Sales of Services . — In some schools such services as raking 
lawns, mowing yards, cleaning up rubbish, running errands, 
distributing circulars, advertisements, and papers, and doing 
other odd jobs are organized and sold through a special com- 
mittee, sometimes in a “Give a Day’s Work” plan. Very often 
this method is used by some particular group, club, or activity 
for the purchase of equipment, materials, and supplies. 
Although such a practice may represent a practical capitaliza- 
tion of the best of student ideals, it is only a makeshift plan of 
financing because of the uncertainty of employment and the 
small amount of money earned. Further, if these sales are 
effected through any sort of high-pressuring, and they often 
arc, the practice will certainly cause the school to lose friends 
instead of gain them. There is very little to be said in favor of 
this device. 

Miscellaneous Methods of Raising Money. — In addition 
to the more or less commonly used method suggested above, 
the following practices are to be found in some schopls. 

Subscriptiovsy Colleciions^ and Donations . — ^These are the oldest 
methods of supporting a school activity, even of supporting 
the school itself, but at best they arc only makeshifts. Their 
income is not only usually inadequate but also irregular, due 
to the varying influence of the season, weather, zeal of the 
workers, and the financial condition of the school and com- 
munity. Naturally, such irregularity and indefiniteness bring 
very diflicuU budgetary problems. Further, by placing the 
prcjgram on a charity Ijasis, such methods cheapen it. 

Member ship Fees^ Dues, and Assessments . — ^Although it h2Ls been 
long used and is imitative of adult practice, supporting a 
school organization or activity through membership fees, 
dues, and assessments is an unwise practice. Obviously, if 
these fees arc so small that all students can pay them they will 
usually provide little material assistance; if they are large 
enough to be of any material assistance they arc almost 
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certain to prevent some students from belonging or participat- 
ing. In case these fees provided insufficient funds, use would 
have to be made of other forms of financing. The usual method 
of making an organization ^‘exclusive” is to set a high initia- 
tion or membership fee. Needless to state, such a procedure 
should never be permitted in the school. Because the school 
is an institution supported by public funds, all the students 
should have free and equal rights to join any organization 
irrespective of color, race, creed, or financial standing. Even 
the use of such a well-established custom as levying class dues 
is very questionable. 

Locker fees arc charged in some schools, generally for 
maintenance purposes, but occasionally for the support of the 
activity program. Either of these purposes is entirely illogical 
and unjustifiable. The school has no more right to charge the 
student a rental fc'c for a locker than it has to charge him a 
rental fee for his seat or desk. This, of course, docs not apply 
to a key or lock dc'posit. 

Student Tax . — Quite a number of scconclar)^ schools levy a 
regular tax on all students, usually limiting either or both 
voting and participation privileges to those who pay this tax. 
The arguments used in support of this plan are that (1) it 
corresponds to that used in an adult system of sclf-govcrn- 
menl; and (2) it helps to finance the extracurricular progratn. 
There is no soundness in these arguments. Such a plan is 
unjustifiable because (1) it is illegal in a public school — not 
a court in the land would uphold it; (2) it confuses “self- 
govermnent’^ with “participation in control’'; and (3) the 
amount received is relatively insignificant- -the usual tax is 
only a few cents, while the price of the average activity ticket 
is around four or five dollars. 

Admission Fee Tax. — Occasionally, in decentralized systems 
where each organization or activity raises and handles its own 
funds, a certain tax, say 10 per cent, is imposed by the council 
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on these receipts, especially those of large revenue-producing 
activities like athletics, dramatics, and music. These tax 
moneys are placed in the coimcil’s general treasury and are 
used for the support of non-revenue-producing activities. In 
itself, this plan is commendable. However, because the de- 
centralized system is weak and the use of this tax plan will 
tend to perpetuate it, an admission fee tax is really a hindrance 
to progressive financial administration. 

Tag Days . — ^This is about the cheapest method of supporting 
anything. Recognizing that such glorified begging, the twin 
sister of “pan-handling” or “mooching,” is a disgrace to a 
civilized society, many progressive communities have abolished 
it in favor of dignified drives or direct taxation for chest 
purposes. This device is cheap because it represents sand- 
bagging; the individual buys a protective tag against further 
molestation with “the smallest coin that will make the biggest 
racket when it is dropped into the can” and canijpt tell in 
half of the instances the name or the purpose of the organiza- 
tion he helped. Further, this practice brings in but small 
income, makes the organization or activity a recipient of 
charity, and adds few or no intelligent friends to the cause 
supported. About the only value is publicity, but publicity 
will not pay bills. 

Popularity Contest . — In this plan votes are sold, and the girl 
receiving the greatest number is declared “School Queen,” 
“Miss Blank High School,” or “Our Pin-up Girl.” Obviously, 
this is not a “popularity” contest at all; it is a “pocketbook” 
contest. No school which values community respect would 
stage such a “medicine-show” device, and no self-respecting 
girl would permit hersdf to be commercialized in such a 
manner. 

Interest on Funds . — A few years ago a rather substantial 
movement began in this country for the development of 
“interest-bearing fimds” for the support of activities. How- 
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ever, it was short lived because its promoters soon recc^nized 
its inadequacies: (1) it would require an enormous amount 
to return an appreciable help; and (2) the emphasis is upon 
saving, rather than upon wise investing in immediately 
improved activities. A bank balance is not an interest-bearing 
fxmd. It is, of course, desirable for good bminess reasons, 
provided it is not too large. 

Profits , — Planning the newspaper or yearbook or other 
activity with a view to making a profit with which to increase 
the general activity fund is no more reasonable than pl annin g 
athletics, dramatics, or music programs for a similar purpose. 
Where the finances of all activities are not handled through 
one central fund, any such apparent profits should be returned 
in the form of more or better publications or pertinent activi- 
ties. ‘ About the stupidest form of such a plan is that in which 
the profits from the cafeteria or other e.sscntial and recognized 
school service are used to support activities. 

Fines . — The practice of turning library fines into the activity 
fund is not justifiable because these fines are designed to 
repair and replace library materials. Student court and similar 
fines for violations of rules, regulations, or traditions are 
questionable, and anyway, they are so irregttlar and small 
that they are of no financial consequence. The same objections 
can be made to the small fees some Lost and Found com- 
mittees assess for their work. 

Home Room or Class '•'‘Guarantees'' —Under this plan, used 
by a few schools, each home room, class, or other general 
orgamized group in the school guarantees a certain amount, 
say one dollar, for each of its members. All activities are free 
and no tickets are issued or used. This money is raised by all 

* Charging for advertisements in the school newspaper, yearbook, or 
other legitimate publication, provided these displays represent bona fide 
advertising of items which the students buy, is justifiable. Advertisements of 
the “Compliments of’ and “Best Wishes” type represent charity, not ad- 
vertising, and should not be used. 
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sorts of devices, sales, playlets, movies, collections, etc. Obvi- 
ously, while this plan eliminates all admission-fee routines, 
it is based upon the unsound procedures discussed previously, 
and really multiplies their use by the number of home rooms 
or groups participating. Further, it is easy to see the possi- 
bilities of the conflicts and confusions which would probably 
arise. 

Activity Ticket , — For quite a while most colleges have had 
the practice of assessing a registering student a certain amount 
and giving liim a ticket entitling him to the various extra- 
curricular privileges. A few years ago this plan began to find 
its way into the secondary schools and during the past decade 
this practice has extended widely. Originally, in the high 
school, the ticket concerned only a few of the activities, 
mainly admission-fee events; but now in many schools it 
covers any and all participation. The j^ricc depends, of course, 
upon the total amount represented by the itemj^ covered, 
generally running from about one-third to one-half of this 
sum. 

The usual plan is to sell the student a numbered card, book 
of coupons, stamp book, or strip of tickets which admits him 
to the games, programs, and other events of the year, entitles 
him to the newspaper or other publication, and affords him 
all the general privileges and opportunities for which fees are 
charged.' Generally, these tickets arc sold in the fall during a 
special drive or campaign. Usually provisions arc made for 
them to be paid for in installments, at a slightly higher price. 
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The purchase of tickets is voluntary, but those who do not 
purchase them pay regular full prices for the activities. 

This plan of financing activities has four main advantages: 
(1) it eliminates all or nearly all of the cheaper methods; (2) 
the amount paid for the ticket is considerably less than the 
total amount if each item were paid for individually; (3) 
because the approximate amount of money from the sale of 
these tickets is known early in the fall, a more accurate activity 
budget can be made; and (4) it makes possible activities which 
are valuable but have no income or insufficient income. The 
main disadvantage is that the price of the ticket is rather high 
and may discourage buying, flowevcr, as suggesU'd above, 
provision for partial payments obviates this difficulty. Such a 
provision does, of course, entail some work in keeping records, 
collecting payments, and stopping tickets if payments cease, 
but the additional amount charged for partial payments may 
compensate for this work. In general, this is the most sensible 
and businesslike method of financing activities lliat has been 
discussed so far in this chapter, but it, too, is illogical, as will 
be shown in the following section. 

Board of Education Subsidies . — Every one of the metliods of 
supporting activities so far discussed in this book is illogical, 
unjustifiable, inadequate, and detrimental. There is only one 
logical, justifiable, adequate, and beneficial method of support- 
ing these activities, and this is by means of subsidies, grants, 
or allotments by the board of education. It is entirely reason- 
able that if extracurricular activities arc educative they should 
be supported in exactly the same way that all other educative 
opportunities are supported; and, if they arc not educative, 
they should be eliminated from the schools. However, they 
liave been accepted as sound educational devices and conse- 
quently they should be financed by the board. 

Such financing by the board of education would (1) make 
these activities more dignified and important; (2) ensure 
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adequate support for all of them; and (3) improve them 
because of the resultant demand that they represent profitable 
educational investments. 

It is only fair to point out that school boards increasingly 
are recognizing and accepting thdr responsibilities in this 
connection. For instance, nearly all boards have done one or 
more of the following, and a few boaitds have done all of them: 
(1) edlowed school time for these activities; (2) allowed teacher 
time for them; (3) provided eqmpment, supplies, and ma- 
terials; (4) abolished admission fees to public events; and (5) 
completely financed certain non-self-supporting activities. 
All of these represent desirable progress. The next and final 
step, which will ultimately come, is a complete subsidizing of 
all activities by the board of education and the abolishment 
of all the uncertain, illogical, and unbusinesslike methods by 
which they are at present supported. Hasten the day ! 

» 

THE ORGANIZATION OF FINANCIAL 
ADMINISTILATION 

Types of Financial Organization. — ^There are two main 
types of financial organization of school activities, the de- 
centralized and the centralized. In addition there are, some- 
times, variations and combinations of these. 

Deceniralizfid Type . — ^This type of financial policy and 
organization, frequently found in smaller schools, is quite 
similar to that which was common several years ago when 
each organization or activity raised, handled, and spent its 
funds in any way it pleased. Today, however, there are more 
regulations and limitations concerning bookkeeping, accounts, 
reports, audits, use of surplus, etc., than there were in an 
earlier day. However, despite some improvement in pro- 
cedure, this plan still has many of the disadvantages and 
weaknesses suggested at the beginning of the chapter, and 
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has so few of the advantages and strengths of the centralized 
plan that it will not be discussed further. 

Centralized . — In this type of financial organization all funds 
from whatever soiirce are placed in one central account which 
is handled by a central treasurer acting under a board of 
control, council, or committee. The money is disbursed upon 
the requisitions, properly authorized by the central adminis- 
trative group, of the officers of the various organizations. 
Sometimes the procedure is routed through the commercial 
department or through the school bank. 

Although the central treasurer is responsible for all activity 
funds, he does not supplant the treasurers of the various 
organizations. These still function in the collection of fees, 
dues, assessments, and other moneys, as well as, in certain 
instances, receiving funds from the central treasurer and dis- 
bursing these. Generally, though, all disbursements are made 
by the central treasurer. 

Methods of Handling Council Finances. — ^There are 
several methods of handling the financial matters of the coun- 
cil, some of which arc better than others. A brief evaluative 
discussion of these will show their appropriateness. 

The Principal . — In many schools, especially the smaller, the 
principal makes all or nearly all the decisions involving money, 
and he handles the funds. Tills plan is unwise because it 
attempts to separate financial matter-^ from all other council 
interests and projects — something very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to do because nearly all of the council’s program 
will be very closely tied up with finance. Activities may be 
developed, controlled, and, if necessary, even abolished 
through the financial policies of the council, and if these 
policies are decided upon and established by the principal, the 
council, for all practical purposes, might just as well quit. 
The wisdom of having the principal serve as central treasurer 
is discussed on page 251. 
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The Council as a Whole . — Perhaps in a small school, or in 
one where the council does not have a very large program of 
activities, it might well handle all financial matters. This 
plan is logical because the council lias final responsibility for 
financing irrespective of the plan used. However, because in 
almost any school the council will have a rather large job, a 
better plan is for it to delegate these financial responsibilities 
to a specialized group. 

The Financial Committee . — very sensible method of handling 
the financial affairs of the council is through a permanent 
financial committee. At least the chairman and perhaps other 
members of this group should be members of the council, but 
key individuals about the school who are competent in finan- 
cial administration may be appointed to it by the council. 
This group prepares and recommends the school budget, on 
the basis of organization and activity budgets, receives 
applications for funds, suggests forms, blanks, and bookkeep- 
ing methods and financial organization and procedures; 
recommends general financial policies in raising and disburs- 
ing funds; provides for careful audits of all records and reports; 
submits regular reports to the council, principal, and news- 
paper; and trains and supervises group finance officers. In 
short, this committee is the councir.s clearinghouse on all 
financial matters. It may, or may not, depending upon the 
details of the plan adop)tcd, do the actual bookwork, cor- 
respondence, and other detailed otxTations. 

It must be noted that tliis committee, like all other council 
committees, is an advisory, not a legislative, group. The 
council constitutes final authority on all financial matters 
just as it does on all other matters concerning activities within 
the area of its jurisdiction. 

The Commercial Department . — ^^fhe main difference between 
this plan and that suggested immediately above is that here 
the actual clerical, bookkeeping, and financial work is done 
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by the students of the regular commercial classes under the 
direction of the finance committee.^ The necessar)" forms and 
procedures may not differ in any way from those used in the 
committee form of administration. If desired, because of the 
competency of these students, more complicated forms of 
financial records and practices may be incorporated. In this 
plan the commercial department really becomes the council’s 
banking headquarters. In some schools a special room or 
space is set aside in this department for the use of this com- 
mittee and its helpers, 'llie plan is especially good if the com- 
mercial teacher acts as central treasurer. In such an imtance 
all the work is done under his close supervision. 

In addition to receiving, handling, and disbursing funds, 
this type of arrangement may also j^rovidc competent help 
for other important duties, such as the dictating, typing, and 
mailing of all necessary correspondence, the promotion and 
supervi^on of ticket selling and other campaigns and drives, 
and th('. securing of competitive bids for important equipment, 
articles, materials, and services.^ All tlicsc activities represent 
very practical education for the. students concerned. This 
plan also represents a very tight centralized control. It should 
be emphasized that tliis arrangement does not eliminate the 
council conunittee; rather, it provides competent, closely 
supervised help in the handliiig t)f the detailed operations. 

The School Bank . — ^The most higiJy developed form of 
student-council administration is that in which all business 
matters are handled directly through a regularly organized 
school bank. This is imitative of actual adult practice. In 
general the procedures of this plan do not difTcr greatly from 
those of the plan suggested above, and, in scitools in which 
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commercial students fill the positions in the bank, it is practi- 
cally the same. Here again, the bank does not displace the 
council or its finance committee, it merely acts as a clearing 
house for the actual handling of the details of the committee’s 
business, and as custodian of the council’s funds. The central 
treasurer may be the bank’s adviser. In this plan the treasvrer 
docs not have any more authority than he has in the com- 
mittee arrangement. He is still an employee of the council 
and is responsible to it irrespective of the type of financial 
procedures used.^ 

THE CENTRAL TREASURER 

Student or Adult? — Should the central treasurer be a 
student or an adult? The arguments in favor of the student 
treasurer are that (1) such a plan is logical — if all other council 
and organization officers arc students, so should the treasurer 
be a student; (2) a student can gain valuable experience 
through his work as treasurer; (3) the simplicity of the forms 
and procedures used means that the average student could 
successfully discharge the duties of this office; (4) the term of 
office is only for a semester or two and therefore if inefficient 
administration should appear it would be of short duration; 
and (5) an adult treasurer might carry too much weight — 
he might be too officious and not recognize his proper place 
as an employee of the council. 

'rhe main arguments against a student treasurer are that 
(1) because student officer terms are short such a plan does 
not provide for a desirable continuity and permanence in 
service; (2) students are too immature to be held responsible 
for considerable sums of money; (3) tlie school may lack 
complete confidence in a student treasurer; and (4) it will be 
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difficult legally to bond a student treasurer because he is not 
of age. 

It appears, in general, that the practice of havii^ an adult 
for central treasurer is the more desirable plan. There is much 
more to be said in favor of student treasurers for individual 
organizations and activities because they are not custodians 
of any great amounts of money for any considerable length of 
time. What school officer should be the central treasurer? A 
consideration of those available should help to answer this 
very ]>ractical question. 

School Board Member. — In some schools a member of the 
school board, often the secretary or treasurer, is appointed 
central treasurer for all activity funds. This plan is impracti- 
cable because such an individual is too far away from the 
activity program, he lacks sufficient technical and professional 
knowledge of it, and his position carries too much weight. 

The Principal. — In smaller schools the principal usually 
handles all activity funds and, if he respects his responsibility 
to the council tmd does not vitiate the council’s program 
through his own arbitrary decisions and influence, this plan 
may be reasonable. In schools of any size this plan is hardly 
desirable. It adds greatly to the principal’s load, and is much 
more likely than in a small school with a limited and closely 
articulated program to result in a domination of the council’s 
work. In short, the principal of a lar ger school is too busy to 
be thoroughly acquainted with the many details of the entire 
activity program and to handle the burden of the numerous 
operations which compose the treasurer’s job. 

The Council Sponsor. — ^I'his teacher already has a very 
heavy responsibility in sponsoring the council and conse- 
quently should not be loaded with additional burdens. In 
addition, his position as treasurer might lead to conflict if 
his opinions differed seriously with those of the finance 
committee or council. 
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The Principal’s Secrctaiy. — ^This individual often acts 
as central treasurer. Such an arrangement is not particularly 
bad because this secretary is always available, knows financial 
methods, and is a responsible and more or less permanent 
school officer. However, she, too, already has a wide variety 
of duties to perform. It would probably be better to have some 
individual who specializes in this area of council relationships 
and activities, and who is assigned this responsibility as a part 
of her regular load, not in addition to it. 

A Commercial Teacher. — ^'rhis teacher is more suitable 
for central treasurer than any other individual in the school. 
He knows financial methods, materials, and equipment, is 
respected as a competent technician, and is in better position 
than anyone else to give definite and professional assistance. 
If needed, he is in position to provide the necessary help in 
handling financial correspondence, checking records and 
invoices, and in the other specialized duties of this office. He 
should be the sponsor or adviser of the finance committee. 
It is worth emphasizing again that the council only delegates 
its authority to the treasurer and he must follow its policies, 
procedures, and orders. 

Bonds and Insurance. — Good business practice demands 
that the central treasurer be suitably bonded. The expense of 
such a bond will be small and this money will be well invested 
because it will not only protect the funds but also it will bring 
deserved credit to the system, especially from business and 
professional men.^ If any considerable amount of money is 
kept in the school building it should be protected by burglary 
insurance. Here again the expense will be small, especially 
if a good safe or vault is used. 

* The Oklahoma legislature recently enacted a law which requires bonded 
custodians of student funds, aimual audits, and direct supervision of with- 
drawals of all moneys. 
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FINANCIAL FORMS AND PROCEDURES 

A number of different types of forms and procedures may 
be used in the administration of activity funds, and a descrip- 
tion of all of these would be both confusing and unnecessary. 
Consequently, only one set of simple and direct forms and the 
corresponding procedures will be described. 'I'hcsc will indi- 
cate basic principles, materials, and operations. All forms 
should be printed rather than typed or mimeographed. Pro- 
vision should be made for dating all papers and, in the case of 
receipts, pay orders, checks, requisitions, and similar docu- 
ments, for serially numbering them. Cood business demands 
that bills be paid promptly and that careful records be kept 
of all transactions. 

Other blanks, iorms, and records may be originated and 
prepared according to the needs of the individual school, and 
these will, of course, depend upon the size, iiumber of ele- 
ments, and general organization ol the local program. It 
cannot be overemphasized that, irrespective of the number 
and type of forms and procedures used, the financial system 
should be *‘tight”; it should allow no loopholes through which 
funds might disappear, duplication of payments be made, 
errors be unaccounted for, responsibility be unplaced, or 
officers be unprotected. 

In developing forms and procedures, the knowledge and 
experience of the school’s commercial department or teachers 
and the bank in which the funds are to be deposited should 
be capitalized. Expert advice will help to devise a plan 
which is both businesslike and appropriate. The use of such 
a plan will not only ensure competent handling of funds but 
also bring desired respect from the firms with which the 
student council deals. Standard forms ordered from the 
catalogues of publishers will usually not be as appropriate to 
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the local situation as forms specially designed and printed, and 
the latter will cost little more. 

Activity Report. — Financial reports should be required of 
all admission-fee events, athletics, music, dramatics, and 
similar activities. Such reports should show gross receipts, 
expenditures, and net income. One copy should be filed with 
the organization staging the event, and the other with the 
central treasurer. 

Ticket Report. — ^Unless carefully safeguarded, the sale of 
tickets of any kind may easily bring trouble because of the 
number of tickets handled and the number of individuals 
handling them. Hence, a very close and accurate record 
should be kept. All tickets should be receipted for and a 
properly balanced final report should always be required. 
Tlie sale of periodicals, stamps, and other similar items is 
charged and reported in the same way. 

Central Treasurer’s Receipt. — This numbered receipt, 
in duplicate, is made out by the central treasurer whenever 
he receives money from organizations, activities, or individu- 
als. If an organization is being credited, the receipt should 
indicate it and the name of the officer making the deposit. 
One copy is given to the depositor to become a part of the 
records of the activity or organization and the other copy is 
retained by the treasurer for use in making the proper book 
entries after which it is filed away. This simple and businesslike 
procedure protects all individuals and organizations concerned. 

Pay Order. — ^This form is used whenever the treasurer or 
other authorized officer of an organization desires to pay a bill 
or have it paid. It includes the name and address of the payee, 
the amount, the items being paid for, and the account to be 
charged. It is made out in duplicate, often of different colors, 
the original being clipped to the invoice or bill to be paid and 
delivered to the central treasurer. The duplicate order remains 
with the records of the organization. When he receives this 
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order the tnmsurer checks its authenticity, and in case the 
organization is operating on a separate account or on a 
budgeted account, checks the record to see whether there are 
sufficirat funds to pay it, and then issues a check for the 
amount, retaining a duplicate record on the check stub. De- 
p>ending on the system used, either he or the treasurer of the 
organization sends the invoice and check to the payee. If all 
statements come directly to the central treasurer he sends 
them to the proper organizations for proper checking and 
authorization. 

Requisition. — ^There should be a closely observed rule that 
no purchases may be made and no services engaged without 
an authorized requisition. Such a form is made out to an 
individual or firm ordering certain merchandise or service 
delivered to a specified student. It usually includes items, 
quantity, and price. “Ordered by” and “charge to” blanks 
are necessary. This numbered form is filled out by the officer 
or officers of an organization. Usually the central treasurer 
must sign it before it can be used. Such a procedure ensures 
that the organization has sufficient funds either in account or 
in budget to pay for the purchase. The form is made out in 
triplicate, one copy for the organization’s files, one for the 
vendor, and one for the cem.al treasurer. Thus it is easy to 
check the purclitiscd goods against the original order. 

Treasurer’s Check. — ^.\lthough the ordinary form of check 
is satisfactory, provided it is accompanied by .some form of 
remittance advice — invoice, bill, or statement — so that the 
vendor may know the items being paid for, wide use is now 
being made of a remittance check or voucher check on which 
this information appears. The use of such a form does away 
with the necessity of using a separate remittance advice and 
when the check is returned through the bank it provides a 
perfect and permanent receipt for the paid bill. Further, this 
plan allows the original bill or invoice to be retained for 
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future reference. If an ordinary check is used, the stub should 
show the account charged and the requisition or order num- 
ber, in addition to the usual check stub items. 

BOOKKEEPING 

Accuracy, completeness, and simplicity are the basic re- 
quirements of a good system of activity bookkeeping. Com- 
plicated systems arc inappropriate because of the extra work 
required and the probability that the frequent change of 
officers will increase errors. The usual standard columnar 
book which can be jmrehased at any bookstore will be found 
quite satisfactory. In general, a loosclcaf type is preferable 
to the bound book because of the ease of removing and filing 
old records, the replacement of incorrect, torn, or messed 
pages, and, in the case of special accounts, the alphabetizing 
of added accounts. The requirements of the activity program 
will determine the size of page most desirable. This book may 
serve as a cashbook, journal, ledger, distribution ledger, or 
for any other incorporated accounting service. It may be 
used to good advantage in the general and special account 
forms discussed below. The book should be of good quality; 
no “dime store'’ account or record books should be used. A 
good book will encourage the keeping of careful records and 
will also help to guarantee their permanency. Outdated 
records and accounts should be filed in similar covers where 
they can be easily referred to as occasion demands. 

General Account. — In the simple general-special accounts 
form of bookkeeping, all transactions, irrespective of type, 
organization, or purpose, are entered in a separate book, or 
in set-aside first pages, if a single book is used for all records. 
In the latter instance, if a bound book is used, it is essential 
that sufficient pages be reserved to operate the general 
account for the entire year. If a looseleaf form is used, addi- 
tional pages may be inserted as needed. In such a case the 
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pages should be numbered in order as they are inserted. Each 
item in this account is later checked off as it is entered in the 
proper special account. 

The items and corresponding columns in such a book will 
depend upon the details of the system used, but in general the 
following are essential: date, item, receipts, total receipts, 
account, requisition number, check number, amount dis- 
bursed, total disbursements, and balance. In some systems, 
receipts, total receipts, date, and item are pliiced in this order 
in tl}C first four columns, but usually ihc first two columns are 
used for date and item and the third and fourth for receipts 
and total receipts. This plan is less confusing and facilitates 
operations. 

Special Accounts. — ^These arc detailed accounts for each 
organization of the school. They arc alphabetized and, in 
case a single book is used, follow the general accounts. An 
index helps in locating desired accounts. Usually the same 
data and columnar arrangement used in the general account 
are also used in the special account. The “balance*' at the 
beginning of the account is the amount allowed by the council. 
The practice of carrying a balance in the final column after 
each entry provides a record which can be immediately 
located by the central trcasuicr when lie receives a requisition 
or pay order Irom the organization. By referring to it he can 
quickly determine whether or not t!;c organization has suffi- 
cient funds W'ith which to pay foi the material or services 
desired. 

In this plan trial balances arc easily struck. The total 
receipts of all special accounts can be checked against the 
total of the receipt column in the general account. The total 
disbursements of all special accounts can be similarly com- 
pared with the total disbursements in the general account. 
The balance as shown by the bank statement can be easily 
and quickly compared with the balance as shown in the gen- 
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eral account. Of course, unless all checks issued have been 
banked these balances will not be the same. However, the 
subtraction of the unretumed checks from the bank’s balance 
will give the real balance as indicated in this general account. 
This system facilitates auditing and also the preparation of 
regular reports to the principal or other school officer, and 
the council. 

Auditing. — Irrespective of the type of financial plan used, 
all accounts should be audited frequently by a competent, 
disinterested individual or committee. This procedure ensures 
an adequate system of accounting and accuracy of records, 
shows trends in development, and assists in preparing the 
budgets. Many city school systems have adopted rules requir- 
ing these audits, some of them specifying that the audits 
shall be made by the regular accounting officers of the system. 
This is good practice. Reports of all audits should be made to 
school authorities and to the student body. 

THE ACTIVITIES BUDGET 

The activities budget is a sort of financial blueprint of the 
program for the coming year. It is very important because of 
the close and direct relationships between finances and 
activities. Through budget allowances the council can en- 
courage or discourage the development of an activity, and 
even, if necessary, eliminate it entirely. Consequently, in the 
interest of a properly developed and well-balanced program, 
budget making should be given the most serious and intelligent 
consideration.^ 

A budget represents an adjustment of two elements, income 
and disbursements, each of which in turn represents a totaling 
of estimated incomes from all sources, and a totaling of esti- 
mated expenditures by all participating organizations. Hence, 
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the first step in the preparation of a budget is to obtain these 
smaller elements. 

Disbursements to organizations may be made on the basis 
of (1) income provided by the various activities, each source 
receiving all or a proportionate amount of the funds it sup- 
plies; (2) need, all income from whatever source going into 
one treasury; and (3) “millage,’’ each organization being 
allotted a certain percentage of the available funds, usually 
on a per capita formula. The first plan is so obviously unsuited 
that it will not be discussed. The third plan is based upon the 
assumption that the larger the organization and the more 
important it is, the more financial support it requires. This 
assumption is false; ’the number of participants is not neces- 
sarily an index of either the significance of an activity or its 
financial needs. This plan, too, is inappropriate for the school 
activity program. The use of the second plan is justifiable. 

The central finance committee requests the officers of each 
organization or activity to prepare and turn in by a designated 
date an estimated list of expenditures for the coming year. Of 
course, this is only a guess, but if it is based upon the expendi- 
tures of previous years, and careful consideration is given to 
the possibilities of the present year, it can be a pretty close 
guess. The committee now carefully studies these proposed 
budgets, especially if they differ somewhat from former 
budgets. The committee does not pretend to know the re- 
quirements of each group; rather, it assumes that the officers 
are in better position to know these needs and are therefore 
more competent to prepare a proposed budget than the 
committee itself. Consequently, the committee will respect 
the proposed budgets. However, because this committee 
must make the necessary recommendations to the council and 
must support them, it has a perfect right to raise pertinent 
questions and in case of unusual amounts or items to ask for 
explanation or justification or request additional information 
brfore making a final decision. Some finance committees hold 
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a more or less formal hearing at which the officers appear, 
pass out copies of their proposed budgets, explain the items, 
and answer questions. It is a good policy for the officers to 
include on these sheets the corresponding budgets of one or 
two years previous. This hearing requires time, but it is a 
good procedure. 

Income begins with the balance, if there was one, carried 
over from the previous period or year. To this is added esti- 
mated receipts from admissions, fees, sales, gifts, activity 
tickets, and all other probable sources of income. If these 
sources of income are about the same as those of last year, 
and the present year appears to represent about the same 
general prospects, this probable income can be estimated 
rather accurately. 

Disbursements begin with this year’s income; no deficits are 
allowed. When all budgets have been studied and their 
amounts totaled, this sum is compared with the estimates of 
the funds available. If these funds appear to be ample the 
budgets may be approved and sent to the council with a 
recommendation for adoption. If the funds appear to be too 
small to allow for this total amount, and no additional money 
may normally be expected, revisions will have to be made. 
It is quite likely that in studying these budgets some of the 
members of the committee may have questioned certain 
amounts and items and these can be again discussed, if 
necessary in another liearing before the entire finance com- 
mittee, and the required adjustments be made. It is important 
that the reasons for any necessary curtailment should be 
explained in order to obviate the impression that the com- 
mittee or council is acting in an arbitrary manner. If such 
explanations arc made probably no organization or officers 
would complain. In short, mutual respect and confidence 
between officers and finance committee are essential. 

Incidentally, in this connection two suggestions are in 
order. Because it is a somewhat general policy for all budget- 
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making central groups to pare the budgets of the smaller 
units, it is usually wise for the latter to request slightly greater 
funds than they really need. Then when the committee pares 
the requisitions, these organizations will still have about what 
they originally had in mind. Another pertinent idea is for the 
requesting body to make its suggest^ budget items out in 
uneven, instead of round, numbers. For instance, an item of 
$100.00 looks like a pure guess, while an item of $103.68 looks 
as if it had been “scientifically arrived at.” 

Afier the budget has been adopted by the council — it need 
not be adopted by the school~it is published in the school 
paper or posted on the bulletin board, because the school 
has a perfect right to have this information. Its various items 
need not be justified by written-in explanations. In adopting 
the budget the council thereby authorizes the central treasurer 
to allocate the funds as budgeted, and this he docs by placing 
the proper balance to the credit of each organization or 
activity. It is then the treasurer’s business to ensure that these 
balances are not overdrawn. Any credits which an organiza- 
tion may have at the end of the year are not carried over; they 
are merely canceled. Each year’s business, as far as individual 
organisations arc concerned, should be a unit by itself. 

“Little surplus and no deficit” is a good rule for the budget- 
maker to follow\ The council should not allocate all of its 
funds but retain a reserve, not too Lirge and not too small, 
in order to meet unforeseen demands. This is provided through 
a contingency fund, account, or item regularly included in 
the final budget. On the other hand, good budgeting, at least 
in normal times, does not allow for deficits. 
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The Student Court 

T he one phase of student participation about which there is 
greatest disagreement is that of student-administered disci- 
pline, encompassed by the conception of the student court. 
The council idea has been generally recognized and accepted 
by school administrators and teachers, but this recognition 
and acceptance has not e.xtcnded to the student court despite 
the fact that there have been successful courts since the days 
of Cronson, Gill, and George. A few years ago there was quite 
a student court movement in America but, probably because 
of unhappy experience, this movement soon .slowed down 
considerably. However, at the present time there is an in- 
creased interest in this form of participation and a new 
movement is already under way.’ Whether this interest will 
continue depends upon the sagacity of court organizers and 
supporters. 

Definition of the Student G>urt. — ^A student court, as 
represented in the discussions of this chapter, is a formally 
organized and officially authorized group of students charged 
with the responsibility of assisting in maintaining discipline, 
especially in out-of-class settings and activities. This court 
may vary in size and complexity Irom a simple form built 
around a .single individual or a small committee to a large 
and highly complicated plan involving a whole system of 
interrelated bodies. The council itself or one of its committees 
may be the student court; or this group may be specially 

^ In his study of 1431 councils, Kelley discovered that about one-fifth had 
student courts; and that 78.9 per cent of these would recommend the court 
idea, 5.4 per cent would not recommend it, and 16 per cent did not reply to 
this question. Sec footnote reference on p. 15. 
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appointed or elected for this specific purpose. In short, irre- 
spective of the plan used, if the student group is authorized to 
handle infractions of rules and regulations, the body is a 
student court. 

ARGUMENTS FOR THE STUDENT COURT 

The educational purposes or values of a plan of student 
participation in the handling of discipline are as follows: 

1. Wholesome democratic living demands not only that 
standards of conduct be set, but that actions be judged on the 
basis of these criteria. Obviously, there is little logic in setting 
such standards and not making a serious attempt to achieve 
them. The student court is one device which may be used in 
this accomplishment. Judicial activities are as important as 
legislative and executive functions. 

2. Through actual participation in helping to develop and 
uphold desirable standards of conduct, the student will better 
understand the necessity for these, have a greater inferest in 
them, and more full)' appreciate his own responsibilities as a 
school citizen. Without such personally felt sentiments of law 
and order there can be no real and true democracy. 

3. The student court, tlirough the procedures of complain- 
ing, arresting, prosecuting, defending, adjudicating, and 
punishing, gives realistic training in the duties of citizenship. 
The student applies what he has learned alx>ut such pro- 
cedures, therefore his education becomes functional. 

4. The student-court idea cmpliasizes constructive educa- 
tion rather than punishment. Defendants are considered as 
fellow students who need counsel and assistance rather than 
as school outcasts who should be stigmatized and persecuted. 
The main purpose is to change a student’s attitude, not to 
punish him.^ 
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5. The court idea is psychologically sound because it repre- 
sents discipline from within. As suggested in Chap. 11, the 
average student would much rather face the disapproval of 
his teacher than the disapproval of his fellow students. There- 
fore the court can be very effective as a restraining influence. 

6. Ultimately the training received through a well con- 
ceived and administered school court plan should be of im- 
mense value in bringing about a much needed reform in 
adult court procedure. Endless bickerings over legal tech- 
nicalities, lengthy delays, the undue influence of precedent 
and tradition, an emphasis upon law iastead of justice, all too 
common in adult courts, tend to decrease public confidence 
in this important element of our democratic organization. 
These undesirable features are not present in a good school 
court. Hence, it is not unreasonable to expect that a student’s 
experience with his school’s Judiciauy body should be bene- 
ficial when, as an adult, he is in a position to cry out against 
a clumsy and outmoded legal system. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE STUDENT COURT 

Although some educational administrators have accepted 
the student court idea, and a few have made vigorous attempts 
to develop it, the majority of them have been very conserva- 
tive in their thinking about this device. A critical examination 
of the argiunents raised against it will show the validity of 
these objections, help to give a proper conception of the plan, 
and suggest desirable saft^auds. 

1. Students are not experienced and mature enough to 
handle cases of discipline. They are likely to be influenced too 
much by emotional reactions and too little by intellectual 
considerations. 

This was, and to some extent still is, an argument against 
the general participation plan. However, as shown on pages 
14-16, this position is not justified by the facts; there are literally 
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hundreds and hundreds of successful student councils. 
Similarly, the best proof that this objection to student courts 
is unsound is the fact that there are a great many of these 
organizations which do work successfully and bring well 
deserved credit to those who recognized, appreciated, and 
capitalized pertinent student interests and abilities. 

2. Parents will object to having their children disciplined 
by other children. 

This argument overemphasizes the probability of disci- 
pline; it implies that all children of all parents will be so 
disciplined and that all parents will object. As a matter of 
fact, relatively few students will ever be disciplined, and even 
in such cases it cannot be properly assumed that all parents 
would make such an objection. Of course, some parents would 
object to discipline at the hands of anyone, school authorities 
or civil authorities. The average parent who understood the 
purpose, psychology, and the effectiveness of the plan would 
in all likelihood credit the school authorities with being very 
intelligent disciplinarians. Surely the school officisd who is 
criticized by some parents for just about everything he docs 
or says should not hesitate to face a little additional criticism 
by these habitual objectors. In any case, this argument repre- 
sents a fear much more than it represents a fact. 

3. Students arc not authorized to discipline their fellow' 
students. 

This objection is closely related to that above, but it is 
enough different to warrant a separate discussion. School 
officials, administrators, and teachers, only, may legally 
handle discipline. They are responsible for everything that 
goes on in the school. However, in any school there are many 
activities and responsibilities which are delegated to students, 
such as, for instance, running errands, working in the office or 
library, selling and taking tickets, opening the classroom 
doors, raising and lowering the flag, and copying problems 
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and outlines on the blackboard. All these represent teachers’, 
not students’, duties, and handling cases of discipline is not a bit 
different from these. Here too, authority is merely delegated. 
Further, there is no school statute provision which specifically 
states that students shall not participate in discipline. 

4. A student court will stir up personal animosities between 
students. Officizds, suddenly invested with authority, will 
probably become arrogant, dictatorial, and overbearing. 

This is entirely possible, not only in school life but also in 
adult community life. However, th(‘ fact that a few officers 
develop in undesirable ways docs not mean that the entire 
plan is worthless. Most student officials, like most adult 
officials, will be fair and conscientious, especially if they arc 
properly instructed, because they have intelligence enough 
to recognize that bad attitudes arc detrimental to the system 
and to the school as a whole. Further, it is not reasonable to 
believe that all those w’ho violate rules and regulations will 
be entirely sympathetic with these laws or with those who are 
empowered to enforce them. Why should more be expected 
of (his school situation than is expected of the corresponding 
life setting? 

5. Students arc more likely to chalUmge court authority 
than they arc to cliallengf* f iculty authority. 

As suggested on i:)agcs 34- 39, this is not unqualifiedly true. 
The best discipline is that which comes from within; the poor- 
est discipline is that wliich comes from without. 'Fhc court is 
within the student body; the faculty is without. 

6. Because it is imitative of adult forms, school court 
machinery is apt to become complicated and cumbersome. 
The main emphasis may be upon the development of pretty, 
instead of upon effective, machinery. 

This possibility exists, but whose fault is it if it docs? The 
students’? The court idea’s? The administrator’s? There is no 
necessity for such undesirable development. The court possi- 
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bilities are definite, simple, and traditionless, and conse- 
quently the school can develop any kind of a plan it wishes. 
This is an argument not against the idea but against a possible 
weak capitalization of the plan. 

7. The student court will tend to promote petty politics 
because of student friendships and obligations. 

Character education specialists agree that the average 
student is less susceptible to this type of influence than the 
average adult; that he takes his responsibilities at least as 
seriously as the adult. Those who work with student courts 
do not agree with the above objection; almost every published 
article reflecting actual experience either expresses or implies 
surprise at the almost complete absence of petty politics. If 
desired, it could even be argued with considerable logic that 
temptations to show partiality represent a good educational 
setting. 

8. Courts will deal too severely with offenders. 

This argument is weak because in any good court plan all 
penalties must be approved directly or indirectly by the 
principal or designated school official. The court sponsor or 
adviser is also in a position to exercise judgment and prevent 
punishments from being too harsh. 

9. Penalties may be unwise or downright stupid. 

This is entirely possible, and undoubtedly some punish- 
ments, such as memorizing a poem, reading an article, writing 
a theme, or working some additional mathematics problems, 
arc stupid. However, this is not the fault of the student disci- 
pline idea; it is the fault of those who supervise it. 

10. Trials give the school undesirable publicity. 

They may, especially if the reports of cases are widely pub- 
lished in the school and community newspapers. However, if 
the court’s ideal is constructive education instead of vengeance, 
little publicity need be given to most trials. In fact, some 
courts meet secretly in order to avoid this possibility. Here 
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again, this is not an argument against the court idea, but 
against incompetent handling of the court. 

11. Trials tend to overemphasize petty violations. Over- 
zealous officials mzike serious cases out of relatively trivial 
violations. 

This is another objection to the method of handling cases, 
not to the basic idea represented. Many courts do not penalize 
a student for a first violation, especially a smaller one. Rather 
they try to get him to understand his error and appreciate his 
own responsibility. Admonishing him, admitting him to 
probation, and suspending sentence are three types of punish- 
ment commonly used to mirdmize the danger implied in the 
above objection. 

12. Formal court procedure represents a slow and cumber- 
some method of handling discipline. It may be several days 
before a case comes to trial. A teacher’s or principal’s handling 
of a case would be more effective because it would come 
immediately. 

Sometimes “a crack on the side of the head” represents 
immediately effective punishment. However, it does not 
necessarily follow that this is always true. Such a punishment 
may be least profitable because (1) it is made in angar; (2) it 
may not be, and probably is not, based upon a knowledge of 
the reasons why the individual acted as he did, and there are 
reasons for all actions, even those of the “I don’t know why I 
did it” type; (3) it certainly allows no time for a carrfiil con- 
sideration of the case; and (4) it rarely represents thinking in 
terms of student first, the aim of all justifiable student court 
plans. On the other hand, a short period of time between the 
commission of the act and the trial will not only provide for 
an unhurried consideration of all the facts and insure against 
an immediate outburst, but it will undoubtedly represent 
punishment in itself because the student cannot help wonder- 
ing just what is going to happen to him. 
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13. The court idea tends to sidetrack the council’s attention 
from other important constructive services. 

It may, as was pointed out in Chap. Ill, and no one would 
disagree that if discipline receives an undue share of attention 
the plan or its supervision should be changed. This objection 
is probably more justifiable in smaller schools where the entire 
council sits as a court. In larger schools where a separate 
court is organized this objection is less valid. 

To summarize, most of these objections are not based upon 
facts and successful experience but upon fears, prejudices, 
inexperience, biased opinions, misunderstandings, conser\'a- 
tisrn, or downright ignorance of the id(‘als and practices of a 
good court plan. Further, nearly all of them represent faults 
of organization and superx ision. not faults of the court idea 
itself. Finally, proof that these arguments arc not sound is to 
be found in the fact that there are a great many very successful 
courts in Arncric'an schools, and American scIm^oIs are 
conspicuously similar. 

TYPES or STUDENT CX)UR'I’S 

A considerable number of difierent types of student courts 
are to be found but in general most of these can be classified 
into the types discussed below. Although the classifications 
used arc not entirely exclusive — ^for instance, a council court 
and a supreme court are really multijudge c ourts — they will 
be h(!lpful in showing the general bases upon which the 
various forms are organized. Here wc are concerned only 
with general organization and lines of responsibility. Later 
sections will deal with court personnel and duties, and court 
procedures. 

1. G>uncil Court. — ^The simplest form of court, from an 
organizational point of view, is that in which the entire council 
participates as a unit. In some schools the council includes 
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disciplinary cases in its regular schedule of business, and in 
others it sets aside special days or sessions for this purpose. 

In one way this arrangement appears to be logical because 
the council is empowered by the constitution to discipline 
bodies or organizations. It can, for instance, revoke the 
charters of organizations that have violated the provisions 
of their charters; forbid athletic and social events which do 
not meet certain requirements; prevent the participation of 
unauthorized groups in intergroup competitions; and abolish 
unauthorized publications. It is just as logical that it should 
and can have similar authority over individuals. 

However, such a court faces a very serious handicap, a lack 
of sufficient time. The council is responsible for a great num- 
ber and variety of activities about the school and must not 
allow any one phase of its work to receive a disproportionate 
share of time and attention. Disciplinary activities are always 
interesting and there is a real danger that such interest will 
lead to overcmi)hasis. If cases arc hurried through in order to 
give a proper distribution of time and efforts to all divisions 
of iht^ program, there is a likelihood that the coimcirs con- 
sideration and disposal of disciplinary cases may not always 
be the most wise. A further handicap is that because the 
council represents all types of activities, it cannot give com- 
petent attention equally to all specialized fields, and discipline 
is a field in which specialized competency is most essential. 

Hence, in general, unless the school is small or violations 
are very few, it appears that a much Ix^tler plan is the creation 
of a division which specializes in this form of activity. Such an 
arrangement will also ensure that trials are unhurried, thus 
guaranteeing fair consideration. 

2. Discipline Committee. — In this form of student court 
the constitution or council authorizes a regular standing 
committee to handle cases of discipline. Usually, as in the 
case of other council committees, this group is responsible 
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to the council and all of its activities must be approved by this 
central organization. This plan provides specialized attention 
and lessens the burden of the council, but it has serious 
weaknesses. 

A committee is a rather informal organization and this lack 
of formality may mean a lack of necessary standing, impor- 
tance, and dignity in the eyes of the students of the school. 
Further, because the council, not the conunittee, is the real 
authority, there is certain to be a considerable looseness in 
attitude and function. Such a conunittee would not feel 
re.sponsibility nearly so much as it would if it alone were 
finally responsible. In short, a more formally organized and 
more definitely empowered court appears to be preferable to 
this council-committee type of organization. 

3. Magistrate. — ^This is a one-judge plan imitative of adult 
police and magistrate’s courts and justice of the peace courts. 
In some schools there are several magistrates, on^for each 
class, floor, or section of the school. Where used, this plan is 
rarely complete by itself; almost always it involves a higher 
court to which appeals may be taken from the magistrate’s 
decisions. The necessity for an additional court, plus the 
practical difficulty of securing a student competoit enough 
to handle a single-judge court’s business, with the almost 
inevitable general school distrust, have combined to make 
this a little-used type of judicial machinery. Examples are to 
be found, but they are few in number. 

4. Multijudge Court. — In this plan the “bench” is com- 
posed of a group of judges, from three to fifteen but usually 
three or five. The main advantages of this type of court are; 
(1) several heads are usually better than one; (2) it is formal 
and dignified; (3) some types of judicial work can be appor- 
tioned, thus preventing court duties from becoming burden- 
some; (4) it provides for a variety of specialized judges, some 
of whom may be more interested and competent in “civil” 
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cases, and others more interested and competent in “criminal” 
cases; and (5) it very easily wins school respect and confidence. 
It may have the p>ossible disadvant^e of not including as 
many students as some of the other plans, such as, for instance, 
the judge-jury court, but even at best this is not a strong 
argument against it. It represents a good form of court 
organization, provided relatively few judges are used. 

5. Judge and Jury Court. — ^This very commonly found 
type of student court closely resembles in organization and 
procedure the usud adult judge and jury court. The judge, a 
sort of court chairman, the clerk or recorder, and the bailiff 
or handy man are the only “professionals” in it, the jury being 
drawn by lot from the entire school or from the upper classes. 
Jury terms are short. Unanimous agreement by the jurors is 
rarely required, a majority vote or a slightly higher proportion 
being sufficient to decide a case. Sometimes the judge is 
allowed to set aside a jury’s decision, but most of the 
plans which specify this possibility also add that the jury 
may overrule the judge by a two-thirds or three-fourths 
vote. 

This plan is deservedly popular because it (1) offers fair 
opportunity for everyone concerned; (2) prevents legal 
fiascoes and time-consuming and confusing retriab and 
delays by not requiring a unanimous vote; and (3) provides 
opportunity for wide student participation. 

6. Supreme Court. — In a few schools there is a supreme 
court to which, upon proper representation and authoriza- 
tion, cases may be appealed from the lower court. Sometimes 
this all-judge court is composed of students only, sometimes of 
students and teachers, and occasionally of teachers only. In 
the latter two cas@ it is not, of course, a student court. Usually 
the right of appeal to this court is somewhat limited and so 
only the most serious cases are heard. In procedure, this court 
may refuse to hear a case, concur in the decision of the lower 
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court, reverse this decision, or remand the case to the lower 
court for retrial. 

Perhaps, in general, there is little need for such a court. In 
the first place it represents a complicated system of adjudica- 
tion, and, in the second place, the principal is really the 
supreme court in any school. In cases which are serious enough 
to warrant such punishments as suspension or expulsion, 
which were indicated in several accounts of these supreme 
courts, he, not a group of students, should make the final 
decision. 


COURT OFFICIALS 

A trial involves a number of activities such as making a 
complaint, summoning the defendant and witnesses, hearing, 
adjudicating, and recording the case, and, in certain types of 
courts, selecting the jury; hence even the simplest form of 
court organization requires ejuite an array of officials. The 
following discussion includes the most important of these and 
indicates their several responsibilities. 

1. Plaintiff or Complainant. — This is the individual who 
makes a complaint or files a charge with the court. He may 
be an officer who arrests a violator of traffic laws, a council 
member who seeks to revoke the charter of some organization, 
or an ordinary school citizen or teacher who witnesses some 
nonobservance of the council’s regulations. In short, anyone 
with a grievance can file a written complaint provided he is 
willing to appear against the person or organization at the 
trial. In a way this individual is not exactly an ‘'officer” of 
the court in the sense that the judge or clerk is, but in another 
way he is, because there can be no session without him. 

2. Defendant.— The person against whom a complaint is 
filed is called a defendant because he is requirerl to make 
answer to or defend himself against the charges filed. He has 
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certain rights and privileges. He need not incriminate himself, 
the theory being that he is innocent until he is proved guilty. 
Naturally, if he is innocent he will welcome any opportunity 
to prove his innocence. But even if he is guilty he does not 
have to admit it. He may plead “guilty,” in which case there 
is no further trial, the judge immediately sentencing him or 
setting a date at which time he will sentence him. In such an 
instance it is assumed that he “has learned his lesson” and 
is honest about admitting it, and hence his punishment should 
be a little lighter than it would be if he pleaded “not guilty” 
and was proved guilty. 

3. Judge. — ^The judge is the presiding officer or chairman 
of the court and is in direct charge of all personnel and pro- 
ceedings. In the case of multijudge courts there is a chief 
Justice who is chairman of the board of judges. His vote is, of 
couree, worth no more than the vote of any other judge. The 
judge supervises the selection of the jury, in case a jury trial 
is held, calls the defendant, states the case against him, 
advises him of his rights, and asks him how he pleads, decides 
protests and points of law, advises and charges the jury before 
it retires, calls for or decides the verdict, and dismisses the 
charge in case the defendant is acquitted or sentences him in 
case he is found guilty. In some schools the judge wears an 
official robe, although there is probably no real reason for 
such formality. 

4. Clerk. — A record of each case is kept by the clerk. This 
record includes such items as date, plaintiff, defendant, nature 
of the case, witnesses, testimony, jurors, prosecuting and 
defending attorneys, verdict, and punishment. In school 
courts there is little necessity for complete stenographic 
records of all that is said and done, but the main points of 
each case should be recorded. When a case is disposed of the 
record is placed in a file for later possible use. Many courts 
place a brief record of each case on a card and file all cards 
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alphabetically. Later cases involving the same defendants 
are recorded on their cards. These records assist the judge in 
determining the severity of the penalty in case of later trouble. 
Other duties of the clerk are preparing and posting the docket 
or schedule of cases, issuing summonses, and recording 
orders. 

5. Bailiff. — ^The “leg-work” of the court is done by the 
bailiff. He delivers summonses (orders to appear before the 
court at a specified date, time, and place) to prospective 
jurors, defendants, witnesses, plaintiffs, and other individuals 
concerned. Often he is the disciplinary officer or sergeant-at- 
arms of the court. 

6. Jury. — In a jury trial the jury decides whether or not the 
defendant is guilty and, if he is found guilty and the plan 
includes this provision, may recommend punishment. If he so 
desires, a juror can ask questions of the witnesses or defend- 
ant. The standard adult jury is composed of twelve 4nembcrs, 
but school juries are smaller, usually of from five to nine mem- 
bers. The foreman of the jury is the chairman. He may auto- 
matically become foreman by being the first (or last) juror 
named, be appointed by the judge, or be elected by the jury 
itself. Only rarely is the last procedure used. Jurors are pre- 
sumed to be personally unacquainted with the cases before 
them, to have no direct connection with them or with the 
individuals involved, and to have formed no opinions con- 
cerning them. Jurors are selected by lot from a “panel” or 
list of bona fide school citizens. Because of their official con- 
nection with one side of all cases, council members rarely serve 
on school juries. Jurors are usually sworn in by the judge or 
clerk. Different juries are not provided for each case, one jury 
being selected to serve for a certain period, say a month or 
so. Opportunity is given by the court for any member who 
feels himself disqualified, by reason of personal friendship or 
other cause, to be excused from any particular case. 
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7. Prosecutor. — In formal procedure a prosecutor handles 
all cases against the defendants. He calls and examines the 
plaintiff, defendant, and witnesses and summarizes his case 
in a final “plea” to the court. In simpler court forms there is 
no prosecutor (or defending attorney); the judge listens to 
the testimony, asks pertinent questions, and in other ways 
attempts to get all the facts in the case before making a 
decision. 

8. Attorney for the Defense. — -As suggested above, this 
official is found only in formal court procedure. Being a “pro- 
fessional” it is assumed that he is familiar with tlic law and 
with court procedure; hence he is better able to present the 
defendant’s case than is the defendant himself. He, like the 
prosecuting attorney, examines the plaintiff, defendant, and 
witnesses, attempts to discredit the other side of the case, and 
makes a “plea” to the court or jury. He, too, is allowed to 
object to remarks, procedures, questions, and testimony 
which he believes do not concern the case or which arc unduly 
prejudicial to his client. The judge “sustains” or “overrules” 
each objection. 

9. Witnesses. — ^Those who saw the action about which the 
trial is concerned, or who have knowledge which is pertinent 
to the case, are called witnesses. Each side is allowed to offer 
witnesses. In formal trials these witnesses take an oath “to 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help me God.” They arc ceillcd and “examined” by the 
attorney for their side, but may be “cross-examined” by the 
attorney for the other side. In the case of simpler procedure 
they arc called and examined by the judge. Their testimony 
as to the facts in the case helps to determine the guilt or inno- 
cence of the defendant. 

10. Sponsor. — ^Because in the best of student courts there 
are possibilities of mistakes, friction, and unwise decisions, it 
is desirable for this organization to have a regularly appointed 
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or elected sponsor or adviser. Such an individual can bring 
experience, judgment, and maturity to the court’s delibera- 
tions, give the court more substantial standing in the school, 
and represent the point of view of the faculty 2Uid administra- 
tion. A sponsor does not assume any of the duties or preroga- 
tives of the regular court officials. In no way, directly or 
indirectly, is he the judge or the jury. He helps the group to 
arrive at wise decisions and proper penalties but he does not 
dominate policies and practices. Once the court is thoroughly 
established, the sponsor’s duties, though still important, are 
more of the watching and less of the participating type. 

Selection of Court Officials. — ^Thc members of student 
courts are selected by a number of methods, such as appoint- 
ment by the principal, council, or faculty, election by the 
upper classes or other groups, and general election, as well 
as by various combinations of these methods. There is con- 
siderable disagreement between the proponents t>f the two 
most commonly used plans, popular election and appoint- 
ment by the council. Those who favor general election point 
out that (1) this is a common adult procedure in many forms 
of court organization, and (2) the students have a right to 
elect the officers under whom they are to serve and live. 
T'hosc who support the other point of view hold that (1) 
appointment is the plan followed in the selection of federal 
judges; (2) court responsibilities are executive, not policy- 
making in nature, and the court should be a rule-enforcing, 
not a rule-making, body, a special committee designed to 
carry out the council’s plans and wishes; and (3) a council- 
appointed court is more efficient than a student-elected body 
because it can include the most competent ability in the schwl, 
and it is uninfluenced and unbiased because it is not obligated 
to particular individuals or groups. As yet there is no final 
answer to the question of which plan is the better. Both are 
used in school organizations and both are successful and un- 
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successful. Similarly, both are used in adult life, and both arc 
often found wanting. In general, though, it appears that the 
supporters of the council-appointment plan have much the 
better arguments. However, it is true that any election or 
appointment that violates the basic principles of democratic 
representation is hardly consistent with the avowed purpose 
of such a plan. The term of office of court officials should 
probably be the same as that of the officers of the other 
divisions of the student organization. 

COURT PROCEDURES 

Although it may vaiy in details according to the plan used, 
general procedure is about the same in all types of school 
courts. The main elements of this procedure arc those dis- 
cussed below. 

Arrest or Citation. — In a student court plan provision is 
made for the formal arrest of any violator of the school’s 
“criminal” code, and for the formal citation of any group or 
organization which violates constitutional or charter regula- 
tions, the “civil” code. An arrest or a citation is merely an 
order to appear before the court and face the charges filed; in 
itself it does not indicate guilt. The arre^sting officer gives the 
violator a formal ticket or slip, retaining the stub or a dupli- 
cate, which indicates the date, time, place, name, and class of 
the violator, nature of the violation, usually the date, place, 
and time of the court session, and the name of the arresting 
officer. Often it also includes the names of the witnesses. The 
duplicate of the ticket is turned over to the clerk of the court 
who numbers it to indicate its place in the docket and files it. 
If the date, time, and place of the court session at which the 
case will be called is not yet known, this information is later 
sent to the defendant by the clerk. If the violator is an organ- 
ization, its officers arc not arrested but are given a citation or 
order to appear and answer the charges filed against their group. 
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In some plans any teacher or student may file charges 
against any student, even against an officer. The complainant 
must write out and sign such a charge and be willing to appear 
in court to suppoit it when the case is called. This system has 
the advantages of allowing everyone to help enforce the 
regulations, and of detecting violations which may escape the 
notice of the officers. However, it is more likely to d^enerate 
into a cheap tale>bearing procedure than where all arrests 
are made by regularly commissioned and trained offico^. 
There is also more opportunity for personal grudges and dis- 
likes to enter and cause disturbance. Further, it will in all 
probability not be too effective because of the average student’s 
attitude toward talebearing and “snitching.” 

If the defendant docs not appear at the time of the trial he 
is sent for and unless he is absent for good reason he is held in 
contempt of court for failing to obey the summons. He must 
then face two charges instead of one, the originaf violation 
and the contempt of court charge. Similarly, an individual 
who makes a complaint against another person or group and 
who then fails to appear at the trial is held in contempt unless 
he can satisfactorily explain his absence. Naturzilly, in order 
to win and keep school respect the court must consider a 
contempt charge a very serious matter. 

All arresting and citation orders should be written so that 
there is a definite and permanent record of them. Because 
the court fs not in continuous session it is impracticable for 
the arresting officer to take the violator immediately to court, 
and “locking him up” or detaining him until court meets is 
impossible. If the date, time, and place of the session are not 
specified at once it is only fair to the defendant that he be 
notified at least one day in advance of the trial. 

Trial. — ^Before a case is called the clerk issues summonses 
to all those concerned, arresting officer, defendant, and wit- 
nesses. Upon calling the case the judge or clerk inunediately 
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ascertains whether all who were summoned are present, and 
if they are, calls the defendant, reads the charge against him, 
and asks him how he pleads. If he pleads “guilty” he is im- 
mediately sentenced and the trial is over. If he pleads “not 
guilty” or “innocent” the trial begins. 

The arresting officer tells about the violation and if possible 
offers witnesses to prove the charge. The defendant is then 
allowed to tell his story and, if he has wimesses, to place them 
on the stand. In a simple plan all these individuals arc ques- 
tioned by the court. In a more complex plan where attorneys 
are used, all of them may be examined and cross-examined by 
the attorneys. When all evidence is in the court or jury decides 
the case and either acquits or frees and dismisses the defend- 
ant or finds him guilty and states the sentence. 

One purpose of the trial is to detennine, in case the defend- 
ant is found guilty, the seriousness of his guilt, so that this 
may be taken into consideration when sentence is passed. 
For instance, even though the deiendant Ls guilty there may 
have been mitigating circumstances. The regulation might 
have been violated unintentionally or through carelessness; 
or it may have been violated intentionally and delilwrately. 
In the latter case, of course, the penalty is more severe. 
Incidentally, ignorance of the law does not excuse misconduct. 
Also, the violator may have submitted to his arrest quietly 
or he may have made a scene, torn up the arresting ticket, 
been insolent, resisted the officer, and in other ways flouted 
authority. The latter type of conduct deserves more serious 
punishment than the former. The court attempts to make the 
penalty fit the case and the degree of guilt. Second offenders 
are treated more severely than first offenders. 

In a jury trial, after the testimony has been heard, the judge 
charges the jury, stating the law in the ettse, indicates testi- 
mony which is iirelevant or incompetent and should not be 
considered, describes the verdicts which the jury may return, 
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and urges it to perform its duty fairly, fearlessly, and con • 
scientiously. The jury now retires from the room, or the room 
is cleared of everyone accept the jurors, and, under the chair- 
manship of the foreman, the jury holds a secret session in 
which it ddiberates on the case, and finally votes. If it votes 
“guilty” it usually has the right to recommend pimishment 
according to the instructions of the judge. Upon reaching a 
decision the jury returns to the room and after being asked by 
the judge if it has reached a decision, the foreman reads the 
verdict. 

If the verdict is “not guilty” the judge dismisses the case. If 
the verdict is “guilty” the judge orders the defendant to rise 
and asks him if he has anything to say before sentence is 
passed. He then sentenees him. Often in sehool trials after 
sentencing the defendant the judge asks him if he considers 
his trial fair and his punishment just. It is interesting to note 
that only rarely does a defendant consider his trial amfair or 
his punishment unjust. Of course, even if he does or doe^ not, 
his opinion does not change the sentence in any maimer what- 
ever. In plans where the jury is allowed to recommend the 
sentence the judge usually follows this recommendation, but 
he need not necessarily do so. In fact, he may even overrule 
the jury. As suggested before, if the defendant has a previous 
record, this will be considered in setting tlte punishment. The 
clerk keeps a record of all cases, not merely those in which 
the defendants were found guilty. As will be c.xplained in the 
following section, after a sentence has been served the appro- 
priate record is entered on the permanent file card. 

It cemnot be overemphasized that there is a real danger in a 
prosecutor-defender procedure — ^the possibility that winning 
a conviction or winning an acquittal may become the main 
objective of a trial. Obscuring the main facts in the case, con- 
fusing the witnesses, playing on emotions, and resorting to 
legal trickery are not at all uncommon in adult courts where 
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the emphasis is upon winning the case. As a result, the ‘‘good” 
prosecutor or defender is the one who wins most of his cases, 
irrespective of their general merit. Needless to state, such a 
policy should not be allowed to develop in the student court. 
This court should be recognized and appreciated as an 
impartial fact-finding body. 

PUNISHMENTS 

One of the most troublesome problems of the student court 
is the matter of punishments. It can be easily appreciated 
that if these penalties are unfair, sadistic, unreasonable, or 
freakish they will cause resemtinent, not only from those 
sentenced and their friends, but also from the average student 
of the school. Such school resentment will hinder the work of 
the court by destroying confidence and giving unfavorable 
publicity, and, in an extreme case, might even force the 
abandonment of the plan. It is well known that more student 
courts have been abolished because of difficulties over punish- 
ments than for all other causes combined. Consequently, the 
utmost in care and common sense should be used in solving 
this problem. An examination of the commonly used punish- 
ments and penalties will suggest their suitability or unsuita- 
bility and assist in the derivation of the pertinent logical 
principles. 

1. Lowering Marks. — ^llie propoiumts of this practice of 
lowering the student’s mark in some subject, or in all subjects, 
because he has been found guilty of a misdemeanor point out 
that this is exactly what happens in real life. In adult life the 
individual works for money, and the most frequently used 
punishment is taking some of this money in the form of a fine; 
in school the student works for marks and fining him in terms 
of marks is as reasonable as fining his father in terms of money. 
This form of penalty is most common where the teacher is 
allowed to reduce a student’s mark for misbehavior. 
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The author can see no justification whatever for this plan 
of punishment because he can see no justification whatevra: 
for reducing a student’s mark, after he has actually earned it, 
for misconduct. A mark should be an index only to what the 
student knows about or is able to do in the subject, anH should 
not indude irrelevant matters or material. The teacher is not 
allowed to raise the student’s mark' because he lends her his 
umbrella, picks up her handkerchief, or greets her courteously, 
so why should she be allowed to reduce his mark for the 
opposite kind of behavior? 

2. Demerits. — In schools which record and report “deport- 
ment” a very common plan of penalty is the use of demerits. 
This device is much more justifiable than allowing such 
demerits to lower subject marks, but it is ineffective in those 
instances in which students and parents are not a bit interested 
in high marks in conduct or citizenship. And it may be that 
such students are more likely to get into trouble than those 
who desire high marks in de[)ortment. Where a citizenship 
mark is required for participation in activities or for gradua- 
tion, this plan may be much more effective. It has the ad- 
vantages of being definite and easily administered. However, 
its use will not affect all students alike. 

3. Detention. — ^The practice of requiring a student to 
remain after school or come to school early is an age-old 
method of punishment. Perhaps, in an immediate and limited 
way, it has been somewhat effective, but ultimately and 
broadly conceived, it has been very harmful. Such a plan is 
fundamentally wrong because of the inevitable implication 
that all school work is a type of punishment The student 
should be led to consider school a great and vital personal 
opportunity and to welcome a chance to participate in all of 
its activities, both curricular and extracurricular. But he will 
never be so led as long as authorities encourage the develop- 
ment of the idea that the school is a house of correction. This 
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attitude is not common in collie or in prcrfessional and 
technical schools where the student pays for his tr 2 uning, 
appreciates its importance, and wants to get as much for his 
time and money as possible. This more favorable type of 
attitude should also prevail in the lower schools, but it can 
never be developed so long as the school is considered a sort 
of prison. Sentencing a violator to a few more of the “prison 
activities” b not only an admission that the school is a penal 
institution, but in essence, because of the advertising such a 
plem receives, it is a public announcement of the fact.^ Fur- 
ther, this type of procedure violates a basic tenet of educative 
punishment, appropriateness, that is, a close and felt relation- 
ship between offense and penalty. 

4. “Pest Room.” — ^This is a study hall, supervised by a 
strict teacher, to which offenders are sentenced. This plan is 
different from detention because it involves no additional 
study periods and no out-of-school periods. There is much 
more to be said in favor of this plan than of detention. It rep- 
resents a denial of the privilege of studying in a pleasant 
atmosphere and among friends. The pest room is a commonly 
recognized dishonorable setting, .somewhat jail-like, a place 
which a self-respecting student will try to avoid. Being assigned 
to it would hardly be considered complimentary by anyone in 
the school, including the student so sentenced. 

5. Extra School Work. — ^Another long-used method of 
school discipline is the requiring of extra tasks such as working 
a set of problems, memorizing a poem or section of the con- 
stitution, writing a theme, or reading and outlining an article 
or book. All such pend ties are absolutely illogical and un- 
justifiable, irrespective of whether they are set by the teacher 
or court, because, as suggested above, they make all school 
work a punishment. What is more, they are not appropriate 

> So also is the practice of awarding honor students a holiday — ^a “reduce 
your sentence by good behavior” plan. 
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because they do not reflect the regulations violated. Moreover, 
these activities are the professional responsibilities of the 
teachers, not the students. From a practical point of view, 
just imagine how much inspiration a student would receive, 
or how his love of poetiy would be enhanced, from such a 
required memorization of some beautiful poem ! 

6. Disbarment from Activities.'^-This is a type of punish- 
ment which is logical and fair, provided it is administered 
appropriately, because it represents the removal of highly 
prized privileges, and it can reflect the activities concerned in 
the violation. For instance, if the student has been convicted 
of causing trouble during assembly, a logical punishment is 
to exclude liim from these programs for a certain period; 
similarly, he may justifiably be excluded from honor rooms, 
social events, or athletics for unbecoming conduct in these 
settings or activities. For running in the halls or other boister- 
ous conduct he may be required to leave the rooiif only after 
all other students have left; or for a violation in the cafeteria 
he may be required to wait until all other students have been 
served, or to eat by himself or in a special “pest room,” or 
even excluded entirely from the lunchroom. Although limiting 
such privileges in one activity or setting because of conduct in 
some other may be very effective, it has less justification. For 
example, excluding the individual from assembly programs 
because he violated some rule in athletics is not as appropriate 
as limiting his privileges in the original setting. To repeat, 
this form of punishment, if appropriately used, is justifiable 
and usually brings desired results. 

7 . Demotion, Suspension, or Removal from Office. — In 
cases where a student holds a rank or post of honor, a demo- 
tion or removal from this position represents a very real 
punishment. It is a justifiable penalty because conviction 
proves that the student has not lived up to the high standards 
of good school citizenship. There is a possibility that such 
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a penalty may be too severe. For instance, removzil from a 
semester or year position for an infraction which deserves a 
shorter term, say a month, is loo harsh a penalty. This weak- 
ness may be avoided by carefully considering the seriousness 
of tlie violation and assigning a suitable penalty. Suspension, 
instead of permanent removal from office, may be designated 
for less serious infractions. 

8. Suspension from School. — This type of penalty should 
probably be imposed only by the principal himself. It may be 
logic£il that the individual who will not adjust himself to ac- 
cepted school customs and usages should be deprived of school 
privileges, but the decision in such a serious case as this should 
be left to the administrative head of the school. Possible com- 
plications, due to school age requirements, may make such 
suspension, even by the principal, rather questionable from 
a strictly legal point of view. 

9. Assignment of Menial Tasks. — Sentencing tlie indi- 
vidual to such a task as washing dishes in the czifctcriei, raking 
the lawn, painting a wall, sweeping the walks, or emptying 
the wastebaskets, unless it is appropriate, hardly represents 
justifiable punislunent. In cases where it is appropriate it is 
entirely justifiable. For example, the student who littered up 
the corridor might very logically be required to clean it; or 
the one who marred a wall, to repaint it; or the one who 
mutilated a desk, to refinish it. In such instances the culprit 
pays for the damage he caused. 

10. Physical Punishment. — This form of punishment 
should not be found in the court’s list of penalties. It is 
generally condemned even if administered by leeichers, and 
certainly it would be more strongly condemned if administered 
by students. 

11. Humiliation. — ^Requiring the student to stand at the 
school entrance or in the hall with a dunce cap on his head, 
or a si gn suspended from his neck, or clothed in the dress of 
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the opposite sex, or requiring him to submit to other similarly 
humiliating penalties represents a thoroughly inappropriate 
and imjustifiable form of punishment 

12. Consultatioii with Parents. — Some schoob have a 
plan whereby the convicted student must bring one or both 
of hb parents to school for a consultation with the court. Hus 
is unwise. The average parent would.quickly resent a require- 
ment that he talk over hb youngster’s conduct with a group 
of students. Undoubtedly, if he did come he would immedi- 
ately storm to the principal with the embarrassii^ demand, 
“Say, who’s running this school, anyway?” A parent in this 
frame of mind could hardly be expected to listen patiently 
to a description of the ideals and procedures of the court idea. 
What would be done if the parent refused to come to such a 
consultation? The parent’s general reaction would surely 
bring undesirable publicity to the plan and to the school. 

13. Admonition . — A common practice in the ca&e of first 
offenders or not too serious violations is for the court to rebuke 
and warn the individual and release him. Probably in a great 
many cases thb will have the desired effect of improving 
conduct. The facts that the student has been put to some little 
inconvenience, has had to stand trial, and has been found guilty, 
arc mortifying and may frequently represent very effective 
punbhment. In case the offender b an organization, a letter 
of admonition to its officers may similarly be effective. If it b 
not, then more serious penalties such as a suspension or 
revocation of its charter or a failure to provide it with needed 
or budgeted funds may be inflicted. 

14. Probation . — A little more severe punbhment than 
admonition b releasing the guilty student with the proviso 
that he must report to the court or probation officer at stated 
intervab until hb time b up, and with the understanding that 
if for any reason he b brought to court t^ain within thb period 
the case will be considered serious. Thb, too, represents a 
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good form of punishment, especially in fairly serious first 
oflFcnses, It is unsuitable for rq>eatere. Incidentally, it is to be 
re^tted that so little use has been made of this device. Only 
rardy is it to be found in schools and it is one of the most 
sensible of punishments, especially if the objective of the court 
plan is reconstruction, not vengeance. 

15. Suspended Sentence. — For more serious violations by 
first offenders a suspension of sentence represents a good 
method of punishment. After having been found guilty the 
defendant is actually sentenced, but the judge, after making 
a suitable explanation and voicing confidence in the indi- 
vidual’s desire and ability to go straight, suspends the sentence. 
The student will clearly appreciate the fact that this suspension 
amounts to “another chance” and as a result will in all 
probability be very careful not to be again brought to court. 

16. Apology. — Being required to make a suitable apology 
often represents another very adequate type of punishment. 
The individual who sincerely makes such an apology thereby 
admits his error and either by direct statement or indirect 
implication resolves not to repeat his misconduct. Further, 
such an individual will generally make very serious efforts 
to avoid trouble later because he knows that everyone is 
watching him. In such instances the pemdty is constructive. 
Apologizing to another individual or to a group requires 
considerable courage, which is all the more reason for believ- 
ing in the sincerity of the individual making the apology. On 
the other hand, a forced apology may really be detrimental 
rather than helpful, because the individual may make an out- 
ward expression of something which he does not inwardly feel. 

In some cases, such as the destruction of school property, 
mutilation of another’s book, thievery, or a similar offense 
involving loss or damage, an apology is not sufficient; the 
individual should also be required to pay for any loss or 
damage caused. 
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Principles Underlying Effective Punishment. — ^From 
the foregoing critical examination of forms of punishment it 
should be clear that a good penalty is one which (1) is based 
upon educational reconstruction, not vengeance; (2) is 
logically appropriate to the case; (3) is felt by the individual; 
(4) is reasonable in severity; and (5) is more or less immediate. 
The first two principles are those \^ch are most commonly 
violated by student courts. 

Allowing a Choice of Punishments. — In this plan the 
Judge or jury, after convicting a defendant, indicates two 
punishments and allows the individual to choose one of them. 
Such a procedure is unwise because (1) punishment is not 
“swift and sure”; (2) it brings a disorganizing element of 
looseness and indecision which will never command respect; 
and (3) it is impracticable, if not impossible, to provide two 
penalties which are equally constructive, appropriate, and 
reasonable. The decision as to the penalty should be entirely 
in the hands of the court. 

Allowing the Defendant to Set His Own Punishment. — 

Very often in cases in which the defendant pleads guilty, 
and less frequently when he is convicted after having pleaded 
not guilty, the judge will ask him what he believes would be 
a reasonable punisliment for his misconduct. Undoubtedly, 
sometimes the student will suggest a most logical and fair 
penalty. Of course the court is under no obligation to accept 
and pass this sentence, but if it is suitable there is no good 
reason why it should not, and there is a good reason why it 
.should. The fact that the individual suggests such a penalty 
is ample proof that he is tixdy penitent and willing to make 
proper amends for his act. The possible weakness of the plan 
is the fact that the student may not have had enough experi- 
ence to suggest a suitable punishment. Consequently, if this 
plan is used, it should be used only in C£ises where very definite 
and reparable damage has been done. 
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Enforcement of Sentences. — penalty which is not en- 
forced is worse than useless because it brings discredit upon 
the court. Hence, the plan should include provision for the 
enforcement of all sentences. In most cases such enforcement 
will involve no serious difficulty because the average student 
will do what he is told in order to clear his record. But if a 
student refuses to accept his penalty or serve out his term of 
punishment, the court should meet the situation immediately, 
squarely, and vigorously. Depending upon the nature and 
seriousness of the case, this may be done by resentencing with 
a more severe penalty and, in case this order too is flouted, 
by appealing directly to the principal. This administrator 
will appreciate the necessity of maintaining the court’s 
prestige and will, undoubtedly, at once enforce the order. 
Only rarely will it be necessary to call upon the principal, but 
the court should not hesitate to do so if the case justifies it. 

Relatively few court plans have special enforcement ma- 
chinery, nearly all of them depending upon the cooperation 
of the regular officers, council members, home room presi- 
dents, and even teachers. Often the clerk makes out a penalty 
slip and either hands it to the student or sends it to an appro- 
priate school official. When the sentence is served this slip is 
returned to the clerk, who completes the case by making the 
nccessciry notation on the proper card. 

Penal Code. — In very few court plans is there to be found 
a penal code which specifically lists all rules and regulations, 
and in practically none of these is to be found a schedule of 
corresponding penalties for violations. Nearly all tliis informa- 
tion, where it is included at all, is stated in very general terms. 
The most commonly found information of this type is that 
which concerns the chartering of organizations and the possi- 
ble revoking of such charters. In most cases the penalties for 
infractions of these generally stated council or court rules and 
regulations are set by the court itself at the time of the trial. 
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PiobaUy this is a desirable practice. In the first place, the 
devdopment of such a code would represent an enormous job, 
and similarly devising suitable penalties for all these violations 
would mean another prodigious task. In the second place, 
juch a definitdy organized schedule of penalties would be 
too rigid. If the main purpose of the student court is to recon- 
struct student attitudes and behavior instead of merdy to 
discipline, then the court should have great leeway in setting 
penalties because no two violations are of exactly the stune 
d^ree of seriousness, nor are they caused by exactly the same 
set of reasons. Naturally, the court will have a rather complete 
schedule of possible punishments but it will assign these 
according to the circiunstances of the cases, rather than on 
the basis of an inflexible code. 

OTHER STUDENT COURT RELATIONSHIPS 

Jurisdiction of the Court. — ^Although in some instances it 
is rather difficult to draw a definite line, the jurisdictidh of the 
student court should, in general, be limited to fields and 
activities which represent nonclassroom responsibilities. For 
instance, if a student cheats in an examination, this is the 
teacher’s fault and the teacher, not the court, should be 
charged with the responsibility of settling the difficulty. The 
argument that the teacher was not in a position to see the 
cheating emd the students were, does not absolve the teacher. 
It is his job to be in a position to sec what Is going on in his 
classroom. Similarly, tardiness, absence, marks, classroom 
conduct, etc., are the teacher’s professional responsibilities. 
The practice of referring cases of insolence to a teacher or the 
disobcyal of a teacher’s orders to the student court has no 
justification whatever. The area of jurisdiction should be 
pretty definitely established in the constitutional plan of the 
court so that no later misunderstanding and duplication will 
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result. This area should be no longer than the court easily 
and effectively handle. 

The Court Room. — It was pointed out in Chap. Ill that 
if at all possible the student council should have a special 
permanently assigned room in which to hold its meetings and 
committee meetings, and keep its records, materials, and 
equipment. In the case of the student court, such provision is 
probably even more desirable because a court session involves 
more students than a council meeting, and most of these 
students do not attend court as regularly as members of the 
council attend council meetings. If the court has to hunt up 
and use any room that for the period happens to be 
vacant, the result is sure to be confusion. And in such cases 
scheduling sessions very far ahead will be difficult if not 
impossible. 

If the council has a room of its own, this may be used for 
court purposes provided the sessions do not conflict with the 
meetings of the council. Here, too, court committee meetings 
and conferences may be held, and records, materials, and 
equipment be kept. The chairs, tables, and other equipment 
should be so arranged that a court room atmosphere is pro- 
vided. A mailbox in the central office into which arresting 
slips and other pertinent material may be placed will also 
help to make for efficient court procedure. 

Frequency of Court Sessions. — ^Thc frequency with which 
the court sessions are scheduled will depend upon the local 
setting. A few courts meet daily and a few inontUy, but 
nearly all of them schc<lule weekly meetings; others schedule 
sessions once every two weeks. Probably in most schools a 
regular weekly session will be found most practicable and 
useful. The disadvantage of a daily meeting is that the court 
may tend to become routinized and formal and if it has little 
or no business it will soon become unimportant in the eyes of 
the school. A monthly meeting means that some cases will 
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have to be carried over too long a period b^ore they are given 
consideration, and, too, will probably mean a congested 
docket. A weekly session avoids these difficulties. If at all 
possible, all court sessions should be held during regular school 
periods. 

Open vs. Secret Trials. — Should the student court trial 
be held publicly or secretly? The arguments in favor of an 
open trial are that it (1) follows established adult procedure; 
(2) provides an educational opportunity for those who witness 
it by showing how trials are conducted and what happens to 
offenders; (3) makes a trial an important event in the life of 
the school, thus adding to interest in the plan and to the 
dignity of the court; (4) provides well-deserved honor for 
court officials; (5) helps to establish school confidence in the 
plan because there arc no suspicious secret sessions which 
may be easily labeled, and may in reality degenerate into, 
“star chamljer” proceedings; and (6) recognizes the right of 
the school citizen to visit an activity for which he is indirectly 
responsible. 

The main arguments again.st the open trial procedure are 
that it may (1) give imduc and undesirable publicity to 
disciplinary cases, especially those which are most sensational; 
(2) unwholesomely and unnecessarily embarrass the defend- 
ants; (3) tend to encourage the development of an exciting 
“public show” with a view to impressing spectators instead 
of a careful adjudication of the matter at hand; and (4) per- 
mit interruptions of various kinds. In general, the arguments 
in favor of secret trials are the reverse of those against open 
trials, and these need not be respected. 

At the present time there is no final answer to the question 
concerning the relative desirability of these two procedures. 
Both plans have been and are being used successfully. How- 
ever, the majority of schools favor the open trial, and to the 
author this plan appears to be the more desirable. Doubtless, 
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though, there are cases in which a secret trial is more desirable 
than a public one. 

Newspaper Publicity. — ^Should the reports of trials be 
carried in the school newspaper? The arguments in favor of 
such a practice are that (1) it is imitative of adult practice; 

(2) trials center around school people and school happenings 
and therefore represent proper material for the newspaper; 

(3) such publicity will help to establish respect for law and 
order in the school; and (4) this news is always interesting to 
the readers. 

The arguments against reflecting trials in the newspaper are 
that (1) it gives inordinate publicity to school disciplinary 
problems; (2) it may imduly and detrimentally embarrass 
convicted students and thus defeat the purpose of the student 
court; and (3) such reports are likely to overemphasize all 
violations, both trivial and serious. 

In nearly all schools tlie activities of the court are reported 
in more or less general terms and only rarely are detailed 
accounts of trials presented. Often, too, the accounts that are 
specific in details omit the names of the defendants. It is the 
opinion of the author that this policy is far better than that 
which allows the publication of complete and detailed reports. 
Further, it is his opinion that all such reports should be kept 
out of the local community papers. 

Final Authority. — It has been repeatedly empheisized in 
this book that the principal represents the final authoiily in 
the school, and in connection with the student court, the 
question naturally arises, Just how should this final authority 
be properly recognized? 

Obviously, running to the principal for his oflicial approval 
on every decision made or punishment set would be impracti- 
cable, imwise, and unnecessary. In delegating authority the 
principal either consciously or unconsciously sets general 
bovmdaries within which the court is empowered to act. In 
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cases which appear to go beyond these boundaries it is per- 
fectly proper for the court to request official confirmation of 
its work, or counsel. Inside these boundaries such a policy 
would be a nuisance to all concerned. Anyway, the fact that 
an interested faculty member sponsors or advises the court 
means that the principal’s point of view is represented and 
that his authority is respected. Only in the most serious or 
unusual cases taken under advisement should the court confer 
with the principal before final decisions are made. 

Should the defendant who is found guilty by the court be 
allowed to appeal to the principal? In a few schools this pro- 
cedure is incorporated in the court plan. Perhaps in an 
occasional case where there is a very evident miscarriage of 
justice, such a practice might be justified, but making it a 
definite part or organized procedure is probably unwise. It 
would bring needless work to the principal, and would weaken 
school confidence in the court. It would represent ioo easy 
an ‘‘out” for the defendant irrespective of whether or not the 
principal approved the court’s ruling; it is improbable that 
in such a setting, with only one side of the case being repre- 
sented, the principal could arrive at a better decision than 
the court which heard both sides. 

Incidentally, it is a wise administrative policy for the princi- 
pal occasionally to visit the court while it is in session. Of 
course he does not stop the trial or participate in it. He, like 
any student or teacher, is merely a spectator. Such visits will 
be helpful to the principal in keeping him informed of court 
activities, and they will be beneficial to the court because they 
evidence the principal’s interest. 
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The Student-council 
Sponsor 

P ROBABLY nothing will wreck a council more quickly 
than student recognition that the sponsor is not sufficiently 
interested, prepared, or personally equipped to lead it. The 
faculty representative is the most important single member of 
the council, not only because he is older, more mature, and 
experienced, and has better judgment than have the students, 
but beeause he, more than they, must accept responsibility 
for developing suitable policies and procedures, also for co- 
ordinating student and teacher relationships. Obviously, 
then, much of the success of a plan of participation depends 
upon this specialized guidance officer. 

How should the sponsor be selecUd? Wliat qualifications 
should he have? What should he do? How should he do it? 
These are basic questions which this chapter will answer.* 
Undoubtedly some of the principles suggested arc self-evi- 
dent, but they are included for purpo.ses of empha.sis and 
completeness. 

The sponsor may be an ex officio member of the council 
because of his position as dean, director of activities, guidance 
director, assistant principal, or sponsor of some particxdar 
school group, such as the senior class; he may be appointed 
by tlte principal or other administrative officer; or he may be 
elected by the faculty, by the students, or even by the council 
itself. Election by the faculty has more to commend it as a 
democratic procedure tlian lias any other method, while 
election by the students or by the council is the least justi- 
‘ See also pp. 51-52. 
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fiable of these methods, only a sliade lower than the ex officio 
plan suggested first. At the present time about one-half of all 
sponsors are appointed by some administrative officer. How- 
ever, the proportion of schools in which sponsors are elected 
by the faculty is considerably larger than it was a decade or 
two ago, and this fact is encouraging. 

A number of expressions are used to designate the teacher- 
member of the council, such as ^‘sponsor,” “dean,’* “guide,” 
“supervisor,” and “counselor.” With the possible exception 
of the first, none of these is appropriate, either because it 
has some other well established meaning, or because its 
connotation is unattractive. The term “sponsor” is not exactly 
accurate if the teacher is elected as a regular member of the 
council, but because it is widely accepted and understood, 
and also because it is fairly accurate in those instances in 
which this officer is appointed by the principal, it will be used 
in th(! following discussion as a synonym for teacher-member 
or faculty-representative of the council. The principles dis- 
cussed refer to any such teacher-representative irrespective of 
whether there is only one or several. 

1. The Faculty Should Recognize and Accept Its Re- 
sponsibility in Electing Sponsors. — Because the council 
represents the entire school and all of its activities, it must 
represent every teacher and student in it. Therefore the 
faculty, as well as the student body, must appreciate and 
accept its obligation in the selection and support of its repre- 
sentative or representatives. It cannot select carelessly or in a 
purely routine manner on the basis of tradition or custom 
and then promptly turn its attention to something else assum- 
ing that its responsibility in the matter has been fully dis- 
charged. The faculty must set a good example for the student 
body to follow in its elections. 

The bases of selection of faculty representatives are exactly 
the same as those of student members: a careful consideration 
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of personality, judgment, tact, sympathetic understanding, 
initiative, originality, leadership, cooperativeness, interest and 
enthusiasm, experience, training, administrative, executive, 
and business ability, and general social competency. This is 
truly a high set of standards, and it cannot be assumed that 
all teachers can meet them; not all teachers would make good 
sponsors any more than all of them would make good teachers 
of agriculture, music, science, athletics, or dramatics, each 

which requires peculiar knowledges and capabilities. To 
emphasize this point, the election of faculty representatives 
cannot be left to chance. 

Naturally, the teacher's own interest in the matter should 
be given serious consideration. Forcing him into a job which 
he does not want would handicap the plan from the very 
beginning. Respecting his wishes will increase the possibility 
of the plan’s success, and add to the sponsor’s feeling of im- 
portance and self-respect because of the compliment paid him 
by his colleagues’ recognition of his interests and abilities. 

How many faculty members should be elected? In smaller 
schools perhaps one faculty member may be sufficient, but in 
large schools probably two or maybe even three or four might 
justifiably be named to the council. The election of one faculty 
member lends to give the impression of the club-adviser idea, 
while the election of more than one tends to give the impres- 
sion of the faculty-representation idea. Further, usually two 
or three teachers together have better ideas than any one of 
them would have by himself. 

Should faculty members be reelected? The answer to this 
question will depend upon a number of considerations, 
particularly those which relate to the individual’s interest in 
the plan and his success with it. Reelection usually docs mean 
a proper capitalization of knowledge, experience, and skill, 
and this is importamt, considering the number of members 
who will be new each year. It also tends to make for a desir- 
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able continuity and growth in policies. On the other hand, 
reelection should not be allowed to become a rigidly estab- 
lished policy. It must be justified upon the basis of something 
far more substantial than precedent or tradition. 

Should the older or the newer teachers be elected to the 
council? The older teacher knows the school’s organization, 
traditions, personnel, procedures, and possibilities of council 
work, but even this knowledge by itself does not necessarily 
constitute sponsoring competency. The new teacher, especially 
the younger, may be much more recently educated than the 
older, have a better imderstanding of young people and there- 
fore be more acceptable, be more free from local bias, have 
had more courses zmd training especially designed for effective 
student leadership, and quite probably have had considerable 
firsthand experience as a council member in high school and 
college. But even these by themselves do not necessarily 
constitute sponsoring competency, in short, no general and 
complete answer, suitable to all settings, can be given. The 
question must be answered by the local school on the basis 
of a study of all the elements of the situation. Incidentally, 
any traditional practice of having a certain teacher, say the 
sponsor of the senior class, automatically become sponsor of 
the council does not reflect the ideals and practices of repre- 
sentative government. 

In the majority of instances the director of activities is in a 
most favorable position to do a good job of council sponsoring, 
and the practice of automatically making him a member of 
the group can be justified. However, in such instances it is 
probably a good policy for the faculty to elect another teacher 
or two to represent it and assist him. 

2. The Sponsor Must Really Represent the Faculty. — It 
was pointed out in Chap. HI that the faculty as well as the 
student body should feel its representation in the council. 
The faculty can never have such a feelii^ uidess the sponsor 
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assumes the proper attitude. If he considers himself a “spon- 
sor” with full authority instead of a “faculty-representative” 
with obligations to his constituency, there will be no felt 
representation. Nor is it likely that such a feeling will be 
encouraged where the sponsor is officially appointed by the 
principal, because he will feel his accountability to the 
principal alone. 

It is difficult to draw the line clearly between what the 
faculty has a right to expect from its representative and what 
he has a right to expect in the way of support from the faculty. 
It is assumed that because he is a professional specialist he 
will be “ahead” of the faculty and consequently be more 
competent than it to guide the council. However, in cases in 
which the faculty is decidedly for or against some policy or 
procedure the sponsor as the duly elected representative of 
this group must reflect its opinion. In such cases he should, 
of course, continuously educate the faculty to his apoint of 
view. 

3 . The Sponsor Must Understand and Appreciate the 
Participation Idea. — It is trite to say that the faculty member 
who does not understand and appreciate the objectives and 
values of tlie participation idea has no business attempting 
to work with the council, but this statement is well worth 
emphasizing because many a group has been handicapped 
by such a sponsor. The faculty member should know why the 
participation idea developed, how it fits in with modem edu- 
cational philosophy, its purposes and values, its methods of 
organization, procedures, activities, and projects, and how 
it may be evaluated. A few council members will have some 
knowledge and some experience, and the faculty representa- 
tive will have to keep well ahead of these to command their 
respect. He will also have to be a sort of council missionary to 
the council itself, to the school, and to the faculty It is not 
to be assumed that he will know everything about participa- 
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tion — ^no one knows that much — ^but it can be assumed that 
he has a good basis and is continuously strengthening it. He 
is, of course, in a much better position than any student to 
get books, magazine articles, conference reports, and similar 
materials, and to initiate, plan, and conduct trips to other 
schools and councils. 

4 , The Sponsor Must Be Sympathetic with the Partici- 
pation Idea. — It is not enough for the sponsor to know about 
the council idea, he must also be sympathetic with and deeply 
interested in it because (1) a lack of interest will hinder or 
destroy the organization, and (2) he cannot help showing his 
attitude. If he is unfavorably disposed because of former 
experience, rumors, stories, preconceived notions, or an 
arbitrary unwanted assignment, he need never expect council 
members to reflect satisfactorily the opposite attitude. But if 
he is sympathetic, appreciative, and interested, youthful 
enthusiasm for the cause will be engendered. 

5. The Sponsor Must Be Discriminatingly Loyal to the 
Council. — In a way this principle is but an extension of that 
preceding, but it is important enough to be separated and 
stressed. The faculty member of the council is in a peculiar 
position in which he must maintain several loyalties, some of 
which may often be more or I'ss conflicting; he must be loyal 
to locally accepted educational principles, loyal to his col- 
leagues and superiors, loyal to the scfiool of which he is an 
integral part, and loyal to the council of which he is a member; 
at the same time he must be loyal to his own educational ideals 
and beliefs some of which may be at variance with local 
policies and practices. 

In this situation the sponsor must recognize that an impor- 
tant part of his job is the educating of teachers and students 
to his council point of view. As a specialist in this field he 
should demand proper rights and recognitions, be prepared 
for difTerences of opinion, expect criticism, and, where neces- 
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sary, aiticize, and meet difficult problems courageously, 
recognizing that no missionary has an easy time of it. He will 
recognize that voiced criticisms of and objections to the 
participation idea really represent most valuable educational 
settings which he cannot allow to go tmcapitalized. He need 
not continually have a chip on his shoulder but he should not 
hesitate to stand up for what he believes to be a proper con- 
ception of the sphere of the council. He will cooperate with 
others, but at the same time he will demand that this coopera- 
tion be mutual. Only in this way will he ever be able to com- 
mand the respect of the school for himself, his position, and 
his coimcil. 

6. The Sponsor Should Be an Enthusiastic Member but 
Not a “Teacher.” — In a typical class the center of authority 
is the teacher; he assigns, requires, orders, questions, com- 
ments, and criticizes. In the council there is no such center 
of authority; it is a setting m which free expression of thoughts 
and opinions is encouraged unhampered by fear of teacher 
retaliation. In this setting the teacher has the same rights as 
any other member, but no more. He can express his ideas 
freely but he cannot force his opinion on the members. Often 
he will be disagreed with and maybe, occasionally, even 
voted down, the same as any other member. Any attempt to 
dictate, coerce, preach, or even teach in the commonly 
accepted sense of the word, will be met by a very projjer 
student resentment. 

Although the teacher should submerge his individuality in 
favor of student members, he will recognize lus pxsition as a 
regular full-fledged member, the most important single mem- 
ber of the group. He will be an active, not a passive, member. 
He will lead but not drive. He will respject the student’s right 
to express himself even if Us opinions are quite obviously 
wrong, but he will disagree tactfully so that no impression of 
interference is given. Nor will he take an antagonizing “I told 
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you so but you wouldn’t listen” attitude if later the students’ 
ideas were proved wrong. He will Fcmcmber that students arc 
less experienced and mature than he and that they may be a 
bit slower in comprehending all the varied implications of 
an idea, so he will be patient even in the face of a conflict of 
opinions. Through such an attitude he will not only prevent 
serious cleavages but will ultimately win student respect and 
admiration. 

7. The Sponsor Should Not Make Himself Too Con- 
spicuous in Council Meetings. — It is admittedly difficult 
for a teacher whose whole experience has been in the most 
conspicuous place in a group of students to settle down and 
become only a member of a somewhat similar group. However 
this is exactly what he must do. The faculty representative 
who monopolizes discussion, who violates accepted parlia- 
mentary procedure by speaking without asking for proper 
recognition, and who in other ways attempts to “hog the spot- 
light” will discourage student initiative and mark the council 
for early disintegration.^ As suggested above, the sponsor 
should participate in discussion only as a regular member of 
the council and not as a self-appointed savior. He provides 
guidance, especially if things appear to be getting beyond 
control, but even here there is good-natured and inconspicu- 
ous guidance, not domination. 

8. The Sponsor Must Win and Hold Student Respect 
and Confidence.— Where there is no mutual respect and 
confidence among the members of an organized body there 
is no solidarity, no unity of spirit, and no feeling of morale. 

^ A few months ago the author saw a sponsor of this type — a dictatorial 
lady who marched up and down the aisle during the assembly program 
“keeping order”; who presided at her desk during council meeting while 
the president “presided” beside it; and who discouraged student discussion 
and participation by her remarks and general attitude. A recent letter from 
the principal of this school states, “Our council is now defunct.” Little 
wonder ! 
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Every member of the student council must “win his spurs” 
before he can be fully accepted and respected by the other 
members, and this holds equally true in the case of the teacher 
members. In a way it is even more essential in the case of the 
latter because there are so few of them, and also because of 
the importance of their positions. This student confidence 
grows naturally only out of a recognition by the students of 
the sponsor’s (1) interest and skill in council activities, and 
(2) sympathetic understanding of the student point of view. 
Congenial student-teacher relationships arc desirable, but 
mere personal popularity must not be accepted as complete 
evidence of sincere respect. 

9. The Importance of the Sponsor’s Personality Should 
Be Neither Underrated nor Overrated. — Much has been 
written and said about the importance of the teacher’s 
personality and surely no one doubts the stimulating value 
of a personable instructor. On the other hand, ip student 
council work where acceptance, participation, and agreements 
are not required by external authority, too much personality 
maybe as detrimental as too little. For example, if the students’ 
wholehearted acceptance of the sponsor is based only upon 
personal friendship, there is a very real danger that these 
students will too completely and easily agree with him and 
too closely and unquestioningly follow his wishes, which 
may prevent them from thinking clearly in terms of ideas, 
arguments, and points of the issues at hand. In such an 
instance not only are the real ends obscured but also there is 
no true representative government. 

10. The Sponsor Should Have a WholescMue Sense of 
Humor. — In a dictatorship differences of opinion are discoiu-- 
aged on the theory that^the autocrat is always right; in a 
democracy difierences of opinions are encouraged on the 
theory that any individual is occasionally wrong and hence 
several heads are better than one because they will tend to 
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reduce the number and seriousness of these mistakes. Because 
the council is a democratic setting, and the sponsor is a 
regiilarly recognized member of the group, he can expect to 
be disagreed with, to hear his views criticized, distorted, and 
misrepresented, and maybe even ridiculed, and sometimes 
to see his plans voted down, in exactly the same way that the 
opinions of the student members are reacted to. 

If, thinking only in terms of himself and considering these 
reactions as personal affronts, he is resentful, his unsocial 
attitude will cause friction and mar the harmony of the group. 
If, thinking in terms of something far bigger than mere 
personalities, and considering these reactions as honest, even 
if occasionally illogical and discourteous behavior, he accepts 
them goodnaturedly, he will not only set an excellent example 
for the students to follow but will also win added esteem. 
Even *‘kidding” by his colleagues should be accepted good* 
naturedly. In other words, the sponsor should enjoy, in a 
broad way, his student council associations. 

11. The Sponsor Should Have a Good Sense of Relative 
Values. — gleince through the lists of activities shown in 
Chap. IX will show not only that these opportunities are 
numerous but also that they differ widely in size, complexity, 
and value. The council cannot do all of them and in order to 
invest its time and efforts to the best advantage, it must care- 
fully evaluate all possibilities. This L: especially important in 
the case of a new and inexperienced council which may be 
tempted to work on the more or less spectacular projects, 
some of which may be, relatively, of little ultimate value. Just 
here, in a quiet but substantial way, the sponsor must be a 
real leader. He should not consider himself the sole critic of 
the council’s program of activities, but should encourage the 
group to take a discriminating attitude toward the various 
possibilities of action. In short, he should set a good example 
in establishing standards and judging approximation of them. 
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12. The Sponsor Should Give Much Time and Thought 
to the Council’s Program. — Sponsoring a student council is 
a great responsibility because of the group’s intimate and 
complicated relations with all of the activities and organiza- 
tions of the school, its bothersome financial matters, and the 
necessity for a wise investment of the enormous amount of 
time and energy devoted to the many and varied elements of 
the program. The sponsor who believes that he can success- 
fully discharge his obligations merely by attending council 
meetings and entering into pertinent discussions will soon 
discover that he has a mistaken conception of the size of his 
job. Ck)ntinuous preparation is necessary because no two 
council meetings, no two projects, and no two problems are 
exactly alike. The sponsor can never learn his subject once 
and for all as he can his classroom material. Each day’s work 
with the council is a new assignment, and as such it requires 
a new or different application of time and thought.^ 

It is to be regretted that many school administrators have 
not recognized this fact in a practical way by allowing suffi- 
cient time for such required preparation. All too frequendy, 
even in this day of widespread appreciation of the value and 
place of extracurricular activities, the teacher’s assignment 
to an organization is an addition to an already full teaching 
load. Under such conditions it is amazing that administrators 
should expect to have an efficient program, but many of them 
do; and often they make undeserved and unjustifiable criti- 
cisms of the sponsors by presenting an unfair comparison of 
their work with that of sponsors in more enlightened schools 
where time provisions are made. This is unjust to die teacher, 
to the organizations, to the school, and to the students them- 
selves, and asking the impossible is uncomplimentary to the 
administration. 

13. The Sponsor Should Stress and Practice Coopera- 
tion. — ^The council is not a complete and separate unit of the 
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school but an important integrated element, a cooperative 
organization representing other cooperative organizations. 
Further, in the interest of a unified participation program, it 
must cooperate with the various key individuals about the 
school, the principal, dean, activity director, guidance officer, 
group sponsors, and others who have related responsibilities 
which must be recognized. Therefore the council should 
practice what it preaches and so set a good example. Here 
again, the sponsor must lead the way. He must recognize 
that cooperation is two-sided; that he should cooperate with 
the council, not merely the council with him. 

14. The Sponsor Should Not Be Afraid to Experiment. — 
In many schools the council is a new organization with few 
established traditions, procedures, and programs and conse- 
quently it must feel its way forward in the development of 
these. As a result of this situation some, perhaps nearly all, 
of its activities and projects arc certain to be largely experi- 
mental in type. The inevitable implication is that the sponsor, 
the leader of the group, must be an educational scientist, an 
individual who originates, experiments, discards, and improves 
as careful evaluation of organization, leadership, material, 
and method establishes proof of relative successes and values. 
Such scientific investigation will reveal some failures, but 
each of these, properly capitalized, represents a valuable 
learning situation. Eycry elimination of something wrong, 
bad, or inferior means a denser approach to what is right, good, 
or superior. Evaluative research always brings some criti- 
cism, but the scientist does not allow this to interfere with 
his program. 

15. The Sponsor Should Not Attempt to Prevent All 
Council Mistakes. — It has been repeatedly emphasized in 
this book that a failure may represent a most valuable educa- 
tional opportunity if it is intelligently capitalized. Because of 
the schooPs rigid definition of success and failure and its usual 
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lack of a practical policy of recognizing the educational impor- 
tance of the latter, this idea cannot be overemphasized. 
Although the mistakes that would be most serious in conse- 
quences should be prevented, the adult who steps in and 
prevents all childish errors is robbing the child of many edu- 
cational opportunities. The student can often learn far more 
efficiently and permanently from a choice of his own, a recog- 
nition of failure, and a resultant program of improvement 
headed toward success, than he can from a teacher’s admoni- 
tion to avoid or prevent such failure. Sermonizing the student 
on what is right and wrong tends to become monotonous and 
probably will ultimately result in resentment and impair 
harmony. The group which refuses to listen to the voice of 
experience must learn in the hard way. An occasional failure 
will also prevent the council from becoming conceited, zirro- 
gant, and self-sufficient. 

16 . The Sponsor Should Not Become Discouraged. — ^The 
road of all pioneering effort is dotted with failures, but no 
achievement would ever have been accomplished if those 
responsible had become disheartened and quit. Any accom- 
plishment is an eternal memorial to the courage of those who 
continued their efforts despite failures and discouragements, 
which is another way of saying that nothing worth while is 
ever achieved if failure and discouragement are allowed to 
dominate the picture. 

There have been many failures in student council work, and 
there will be many more. A proper conception of the relation 
of failure to success must be recognized and appreciated. The 
administrator who takes an attitude of “we tried it once and 
it failed so we dropped it” need never expect to have a success- 
ful council, at least until he changes his tune. Educational 
progress, or any other kind of progress, is made only by those 
who have “tried it” ten, fifty, or a hundred times, failed, tried 
it again in some other way, smd are still “trying it.” Anyone 
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who has any knowledge whatever of council work knows that 
there is not one "it” but countless “its.” A participation plan 
is not a cloak that can be quickly thrown about a school, but 
something which must be slowly and laboriously grown into. 
All learning is a terribly slow and painful process. 

The sponsor is a human being and it is but natural that he 
may often become disheartened about his council work. 
However, recalling to mind the objectives of the plan and 
their extreme importance in the lives of his students and his 
coimlry, and remembering that other schools do have suc- 
cessful councils, should help him to see beyond the discourage- 
ment of the moment. Because the students will very easily 
recognize and reflect it, the sponsor should never show his 
discouragement. The students should see that when the council 
fails in some project the sponsor becomes all the more deter- 
mined to nuike it a success. 

17. The Sponsor Should Study Himself and, If Neces- 
sary, Make Personal Readjustments. — It would be illog- 
ical to place the blame for all council errors, mistakes, and 
failures on the student members of the group because un- 
doubtedly some of it should be placed upon the sponsor. He 
should realize that any failure of the council is a reflection 
upon himself as well as upon the student members. As has 
already been pointed out in this chapter, it is not reasonable 
to expect every teacher to slip easily from one setting in which 
he dominates into another setting in which he is only an 
ordinary member. Some difficulty in making this readjust- 
ment need not be unexpected. Of course there are other 
reasons for sponsor inefficiency. The sponsor himself should 
be the individual most interested in discovering these and, if 
necessary, remedying them. 

If the sponsor notes that the students react somewhat resent- 
fully toward him or ignore him, recognizes that his ideas are 
criticized too easily and vigorously, sees himself frequently 
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outvoted, or in other ways senses a lack of mutual understand- 
ing and harmony, he should not be too ready to place all the 
blame upon the students; he should begin with a study of 
himself and his own qualifications — ^his knowledge, experi- 
ence, attitudes, personality, ideas, methods of presentation, 
and personal relationships — ^in an attempt to discover if part 
or all of the fault is his own. If the situation is serious enough, 
he should talk the matter over confidentially with the princi- 
pal, with his best friend, and even with a few of the most 
highly respected and competent students. He should be alert 
to all criticisms and should evaluate them fairly. Naturally, 
he should undertake this self-study honestly and should, if 
conditions warrant it, make a sincere attempt to improve the 
intolerable situation. His investigation should not stop with 
the acquiring of knowledge; as a result of this acquisition he 
should do something about it. 

18. The Sponsor Should Continue His Training. — ^The 
possibilities and implications of the student participation idea 
arc so numerous and broad that no sponsor should ever 
consider himself completely and finally trained for his job. 
Because of the rapidity with which the field is developing, 
even the better experienced sponsors will have to continue 
their education in order to keep abreast of developments. 
College courses, books, magazines, conventions, conferences, 
and visits are the main devices through which this continued 
education may be secured. An incidental, but important, 
outcome of such training is increased interest in the plan. 
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Evaluating the Student 
Council 

M easurement in extracurricular activities has been 
characterized as being “very necessary, quite inade- 
quate, and extremely difficult,” and probably no one who is 
familiar with the field and with the implications of these three 
points will disagree with this statement. Nor is it likely that 
anyone would disagree with this statement if it were applied 
to measurement in the field of student participation in control. 
A brief explanation of these three points will help to set the 
stage for a discussion of the specialized techniqug^ of such 
appraisal. 

The organization and operation of a plan of student partici- 
pation is expensive in time, efforts, and money and, if the 
plan is to continue to exist, this cost must be satisfactorily 
justified to those who are asked to meet it. Such satisfactory 
justification can come only through proof of attainments, and 
such proof can come only out of evaluation. Further, because 
the program is somewhat new in most schools — and some of 
it will be “new” in any school because of the necessity for a 
continuous adaptation to changed ideals, conditions, and 
personnel — it is not perfect, hence it can be improved upon. 
Such improvement cannot be made imtil the knowledge is 
obtained as to which parts of the plan are weak and should be 
strengthened, and which parts are strong and should be 
maintained. This, also, necessitates appraisal. Obviously, any 
attempt at evaluation helps to clarify, validate, and establish 
the objectives of the thing bring appraised. 
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Evaluation has always been considered an important part 
of educational procedure, but, until comparatively recently, 
most of it was concerned with immediate objectives, such as 
ability to spell, work problems, write legibly, and recall 
memorized material; very little was concerned with the ulti- 
mate results in the lives and activities of adults. Therefore, 
because education must be justified on the basis of its ultimate 
effects, much of our evaluation has been and still is inadequate. 
This is peu'ticularly true in the fields of character education 
and citizenship training, where end purposes are rather in- 
definite and general. Too, the recency of the recognition and 
systematic organization of extracurricular activities have in- 
evitably meant, as in any new field, that appraisal has not kept 
step with development. Another reason for the present in- 
adequacy of measurement in this field is to be found in the 
difficulty of making appraisals. 

It is comparatively easy to test the student’s knowledge of 
facts and his skill in simple processes because these are limited 
and immediate goals. Except in extreme cases, it is exceedingly 
difficult to make corresponding ratings of his attitudes, ideals, 
and habits in such a general sphere as citizenship, the main 
objective of the participation plan, because (1) the purposes, 
materials, methods, and relationships involved are largely 
intangible; (2) many or nearly all of these ultimate goals are 
set by the community, not by the school; (3) a considerable 
period of time usually elapses between training and “real 
life” utilization; and (4) other agencies than the school make 
contributions. However, despite these difficulties, attempts at 
appraisal must be made, and the sooner they are made the 
sooner will come the development of the devices by means of 
which the results of participation in school government can 
be evaluated.* 

* Perhaps the best single pertinent article, one that is original as well as 
reflective of other articles, is P. R. Grim, Evaluating the School Activities 
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The Place of Opinion in Evaluation. — ^Undoubtedly one 
reason for the neglect of evaluation in the extracurricular 
field, or at least for neglect of the publication of such ap- 
praisals, is an apparent belief that because most of these 
measurements are based on opinions rather than on ‘‘nose- 
counting” techniques, they will not be comparable in accuracy 
or in generad caliber to those commonly published by the 
“scientific measurement expert.” In other words, the tester by 
^ opinions has feared the almost certain derogatory remarks of 
the tester by objective measures. Hence, a word of encourage- 
ment is in order. 

The oldest and simplest form of evaluation is the expression 
of opinion and this measurement, whether it be short, general, 
and simple or long, detailed, and complex, represents appraisal 
because it is based upon felt, implied, or definitely stated 
standards. The coffee taster who rates flavors or the jewel 
expert who rates colors in a precious stone is using •objective 
measurement. Naturally, the value of this method will depend 
upon the competency of the individual using it. A few years 
ago at the beginning of the so-called “testing movement” 
this technique of measurement was widely scoffed at as being 
“subjective — mere opinion.” However, today it is being used 
more and more by professional testers. The reason for this 
change in attitude is clear — subjective measurement has value, 
and a very definite place in all programs of educational 
evaluation.^ 
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HoWy by Whom, and When Should Evaluation Be 
Made? — “There is no royal road to learning” is no more true 
than “There is no royal road to evaluatit^ learning.” A 
complete and accurate measurement of the results of any kind 
of instruction represents a complicated and arduous task. 
This is especially true in the case of an activity like participa- 
tion in which the objectives and elements are so intangible, 
numerous, varied, and interrelated. Certainly such appraisal 
is not a one-man, a one-device, or a one-time job. The three 
most pertinent questions which arise in this connection are 
(1) How shall evaluation be made? (2) Who shall do the 
measuring? and (3) When shall this appraisal be made? The 
purpose of this chapter is to answer these three important 
questions. 


DEVICES FOR EVALUATION 

There are a number of devices wliich may be utilized in 
appraising the council and its work, and some of these arc 
more suitable for certain types and sizes of schools and plans 
than for others. However, there is a place for all of them. In 
fact, a utilization of all forms of measuring devices gives a 
view from several angles and should thus result in a more 
complete and accurate picture than if only one of them were 
used. 

In this connection a word of caution is in order. In measur- 
ing the participation plan there is a very real danger that this 
evaluation will overemphasize the elements of the form of the 
organization and underemphasize the objectives sought. The 
test of the value of a plan of participation is to be found in 
what it accomplishes, and although this is dependent to a 
considerable extent upon the details of organization, yet it 
does not necessarily follow that a good organization in- 
evitably means good results. 
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The Questionnaire 

The questionnaire is a widely used modem device for dis- 
covering attitudes, opinions, reactions, ideas, facts, and 
materials, and it will be found useful in evaluating the council 
and its work. A questionnaire may vary in length and com- 
plexity from a short and simple form which requests a little 
definite, easily recalled information to a long and complicated 
form which requires complete and detailed data and con- 
siderable thought. A statement of the purposes of the question- 
naire and directions as to how it shall be used are necessary. 
The questions should be clear and to the point and couched 
in language easily understood by the questionees. Trying out 
a questionnaire before finally using it is a good policy. The 
individual should be encouraged to illustrate his points 
wherever possible; one good example is often worth a whole 
page of generalities. Especially in the case of r^uests for 
personal opinions or reactions, no names should be required. 
A return which is signed will often be valueless because it 
does not represent the completely frank, honest, and unbiased 
opinions of the individual signing it. Filling out the question- 
naire, even in the case of check lists, should not be hurried 
because competently thinking about an item and carefully 
evaluating it require time. The three following sets of ques- 
tions represent material which may be used in a questionnaire. ’ 

The following questions by Lester Kirkendall are “designed 
to find whether certain features of democracy jure present, not 
whether certain provisions are made for them. A constitution 
may provide a most democratic framework for council 
organization, but the operation of the council may be quite 

* The oral questionnaire or interview is being increa^gly used in educa> 
tional measurement. It has advantages, but also obvious disadvantages: 
(1) it represents a very alow and tedious process; (2) answers, especially 
opinions and reactions, are quite likely to be unduly influenred by the set- 
ting; and (3) recording is always di£Bcult, sometimes impossible. 
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undemocratic. If your school can answer fifteen of these 
questions affirmatively, then your school ranks high as an 
effective instrument of democracy.”* 

1. Gan the president, or the adviser of the coimcil, outline 
a definite program projecting itself into the future, to 
which the council is dedicating its efforts? 

2. Does the council give consideration to problems which 
are associated with the determination of school policies? 

3. Are election arrangements such as to provide a con- 
tinuity of officers? 

4. Does the principztl or superintendent of the school 
confer often with the council president, or council 
members? 

5. Do faculty members ever attend council meetings, con- 
sult with or participate in the deliberations of the 
council? 

6. Is the routine work of the council organization ade- 
quately cared for? 

7. Does the council keep records of those of its activities 
which are of vital concern to the school? 

8. Is a definite and sufficient time provided for council 
meetings? 

9. Can the council through its president and advisor call 
special meetings or school forums presided over by the 
council president for a consideration of important 
problems? 

10. Can the lay members of the student body or faculty 
members cite any significant contributions made by 
the council? 

11. Are council elections serious referendums in which 
candidates for office have policies and programs for 
consideration? 
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12. Does the faculty participate cooperatively in the affairs 
of the school comicil by voting or by attending and 
participating in school forums? 

13. Are differences of opinion, even when individuals or 
groups are involved, considered openly and without 
rancor? 

14. Does the lay pupil know who is the council president, 
or who are the council officers? 

15. Do pupils speak openly when they are opposed in 
principle to the policies or program of the school? 

16. Are home room or school forums provided for group 
consideration of council problems? 

17. Does the council president occupy a prominent place 
in the life of the school? 

18. Does the council employ the talents of students other 
than council members in its programs? 

19. Arc meetings conducted according to an orderly 
parliamentary procedure? 

20. Do members of the student body or faculty freely raise 
issues for the corisideration of the council? 

21. Do students and faculty members discuss democratic 
principles involved in matters under consideration? 

Another illustrative set of appropriate questions is the 
following used by Earl C. Kdley in his evaluation of the 
Milwaukee Vocational School council. Janitors as well as 
teachers answered these questions.* 

1. Do you think the advent of student participation in 
government made the students happier as a whole? 
Yes No 
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2. Did it make the students feel more at home in the 

school? Yes No 

3. Did the legislative functions make the students more 

aware of the problems of tlie school? Yes 

No 

4. Did the attempts at cooperation in citizenship carry 

over into other school work? Yes No 

5. Was the general conduct of the students improved? 

Yes No 

6. Was the attitude toward school property improved? 

Yes No 

7. Was regard for the rights of others increased? Yes 

No 

8. Was the students’ sense of responsibility increased? 

Yes No 

9. Was student pride in the school increased? Yes 

No 

10. Did student participation in school government enable 

the students to attach themselves to, or identify them- 
selves with the school more? Yes No 

11. Was the student’s attitude toward government in 

general improved? Yes No 

12. Did student participation in government release 

teachers from time-consuming disciplinary efforts to 
any extent? Yes No 

13. Would you recommend student participation in gov- 

ernment to other schools as a method of promoting 
cooperation? Yea No 

14. Would you recommend it to other schools as a method 

of promoting citizenship? Yes — — No 

15. Would you recommend it as a method of improving 

school conduct? Yes No 
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If you have any additional comment to make, will you 
please make it in the space below or use the reverse side 
of the sheet? 

In a slightly different form of appraiszd the student is asked 
to think largely in terms of the influence of the council upon 
himself and answer such questions as those indicated below. 

Directions . — ^We are attempting to find out just how suc- 
cessful our student-council plan is. You can help us by answer- 
ing the following questions from your own experience. Give 
your honest opinions. Do not sign the sheet. 

1. Are you glad that your school has a student council? 
Why, or why not? 

2. Are you interested in what the council does? Why, or 
why not? 

3. Do you have a pretty clear idea of the main purpose 
of om student council plan? What do you 4hink this 
purpose is? 

4. Do you feel that you have any personal responsibility 
for the success of the plan? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

5. Do you have opportunities to participate in the discus- 
sions of school problems? 

6. Do you believe that the council is serioitsly and con- 
tinuously trying to find opp>ortunities to render service 
to the school? 

7. Do you feel that you yourself are represented in the 
council? 

8. Do you consider the council a serious-minded body? 

9. Do you believe that the council has accomplished some 
really important achievements? If so, will you illustrate? 

10. Because of the council’s work, do you feel that you 
understand better the problems of the school? That you 
take a greater interest in these problems? 
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11. In general, do you believe that the council is composed 
of good members? That it has good officers? 

12. Has your attitude toward the school changed because 
of coimdl activities? If so, in what way? 

13. Has your attitude toward yourself changed? If so, in 
what way? 

14. Has your attitude toward other students changed? If 
so, in what way? 

15. Because of council activities, do you believe that you 
liave a better understanding of the meaning of demo- 
cratic government? 

16. Do you believe that you are better prepared for adult 
citizenship? 

17. Do you believe that you will take a greater interest in 
adult citizenship activities? 

18. Do you consider yourself a better all-round school 
citizen because of the council’s work? Explain your 
answer. 

19. Does the council make any difference to you in your 
daily school life? If so, just what? 

20. In general, would you say that the council has been 
(underscore one) Unsuccessful Successful Very 
successful 

21. Wliat are your suggestions for improving the council 
or its work? 


Check List 

Ihe check list is another device commonly used in evalua- 
tion. In it the various elements, items, activities, procedures, 
or relationships are listed and the evaluator rates each one 
in terms of quality, satisfactoriness, or some other measure 
of worth. The most important advantages of this type of 
device in council evaluation are that (1) it can cover all 
specific details, and (2) relatively little time is required for 
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an appraisal. Its main value is in discovering the high and the 
low spots in organization, activities, procedures, and products. 
Its most important disadvantages are that (1) it represents 
largely an appraisal of processes rather than products; (2) it 
is more or less rigid and hence may not fit all schools and 
settings equally well; and (3) it does not consider the relative 
worth of the various items — a. dozen “highly satisfactory” 
items might be outweighed by a single “unsatisfactory” item. In 
general, the check list is valuable mostly as a tentative or prelim- 
inary technique and should be supplemented by other methods 
The accompanying check list will illustrate this device. 
The various items are those which have been discussed in this 
book. Probably the teachers can use this device more suc- 
cessfully than the students. Obviously, some of the items, 
such as “Bylaws,” could not be competently checked by 
teachers or students not members of the council. Ifrfuch a list 
is developed by a school for its own use, extreme care should 
be taken to ensure that it represents “good,” “standard,” or 
“widely recognized and accepted” ideas, items, and pro- 
cedures, rather than merely those of the local school. 

Sr^roENT-GoiTNCii. Check List 

jDirections , — Read each of the following Items, be sure that you understand 
what it means, and think about its suitability, value, or suihcieocy in our own 
school. Then place a check mark opposite it in the column which represents 
your best judgment. 



Unsatis- 

factory 

Satis- 

factory 

1 Highly 
satis- 
factory 

ObjectivfS 

Success of the council in teaching or developing; 
The theory of democracy 

Sentiments of law, order 

Respect for authority 

Increased self-direction 

Intelligent leadership 

Intelligent followership 

Social cooperadoD 
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Unsatis- 

factory 

Satis- 

factory 

Highly 

satis- 

factory 

Personal responsibility 

School morale 

Awareness of objectives 

Type of Organization 

Source of membership 

Powers and authority 

Form of organization 

Relationship of parts 

School knowledge of these 

Principlfx 

School-felt need for council 

Student body representation 

Faculty representation 

Student-felt representation 

Restrictions on membership 

Council member participation 

Coriiinittcc participation 

Training of council members 

Size of the council 

Definiteness of duties 

Seriousness of attitude 

Principal’s veto power 
fkanstructivcncss of program 

Coiincirs coopcradvcncss 

Financial policies 

Regularity of meetings 

Time of meetings 

Facilitie^s and equipment 

Continuous adaptation 

C^ounciPs study of its record 

Ck)uiicil-groups relationshi ps 

Program of activities 

Program of publicity 

Intcrcouncil relationships 

Constitution 

Form of publication 

Adaptation to local school 

Ciencral form and style 

Source of authority 

Positiveness of emphasis 

Evidence of serious study 



i 
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Unsatis- Satis- 
factory factory 


Highly 

satis- 

factory 


Elements of constitution: 

Name of governing body 
Name of student body 
Statement of purpose 
Qualifications of citizens 
Qualifications of councilors 
Statement of powers 
Description of organization 
Description of officers: 

Title or designation 
Term of office 
Reelection 
Eligibility 

Nomination and election 
Vacancies 
Recall procedure 
Duties, responsibilities 
Ratification 
Veto power 
Amendments 

Bylaws 

Quorum 

Meetings: 

Regular 

Special 

Election of officers 
Order of business 
Rules of order 
Voting procedures 
Reports 

Fees, dues, assessments 

Insignia 

Amendments 

Nominations and Sections 
Elections committee 
Method of nominating 
Election campaign: 

General form 
General results 
Election officials: 
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Number 


Uxuatis' Satis* 
factory factory 


Highly 

satis- 

factory 


Qualifications 


Duties 


Training for jobs 
Materials and equipment: 
Registration lists 
Forms, signs, etc. 
Ballots 
Ballot boxes 
Details of election: 


Time of voting 
Place of voting 
Method of voting 
Instructions to voters 

Internal Organization 

Officers: 

Number 
Designations 
Rating of: 

President 


Vice-president 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


Method of election 
Office-holding restrictions 
Instruction in duties 
Term of office 
Relationships with school 
Committees: 

Number 

Size 

Membership 
Method of appointment 
Instruction in duties 
Number of activities 
Quality of work 
Relationships with school 
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Unsatis- 

factory 


Satis- 

factory 


Highly 

satis- 

factory 


Activities and Projects 

Number 

Quality or significance 
Imerestingness 
Worthiness 
Practicability 
Results in developing: 

Initiative, originality 
Responsibility 
Cooperation 
School citizenship 
Interests and abilities 
General school spirit 
Completeness of program 
General success of program 

Financial Administration 
Sources of funds: 

Numiier 

General justiiiableness 
Adequacy 

General organization: 

Type of plan 
Handling of finances 
Group tix:asurcrs 
Central treasurer 
Bonding 

Forms and procedures: 

Activity ticket 

Ticket report 

Central treasurer’s receipt 

Pay order 

Requisition 

Treasurer’s check 


General report 
Bookkeeping: 

General account 
Special accounts 
Account or record books 
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Unsatis- 

factory 

Satis- 

factory 

Highly 

satis- 

factory 

“Tightness** of plan 

Auditing of accounts 

Budget: 

Basis of apportionment 

Developing, adopting budget 

Publication of budget 

Provisions for adjustments 

Student Court 

General type of court 

Officials: 

Number 

Method of selection 

Power and duties 

Term of office 

Procedures: 

Arrcft or citation 
'rVial 

Punishments: 

Educational aim 

Appropriateness 

Reasonableness 

Immediacy 

Enforcement 

Penal code 

Jurisdiction of court 

Court room 

Frequency of sessions 

Secret, open trials 

Publicity 

Final authority 

General work of court 

Sponsor 

Number of sponsors 

Method of selection 

Faculty-felt responsibility 

Representation of faculty 

Sponsor’s: 

Knowledge of participation 

Sympathy with the idea 

General attitude 

Interest and enthusiasm 

i 

1 
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Unsatis- 

factory 

Satis- 

factory 

Highly 

satis- 

factory 

Personality 

Sense of humor 

Gooperativcncss 

Sense of relative values 

Preparation for meetings 

Loyalty to the council 

Experimental attitude 

Tenacity 

Study of himself 

Continued training 

Student respect, confidence 





Statement of Criteria 

This device is somewhat similar to the check list discussed 
above. However, it is different in that (1) standards are 
definitely stated, and (2) the assumption is that the evaluator 
will make the necessary appraisal; no provision is made for 
recording reactions. Where there are many criteria they are 
usually grouped under a relatively few main headings. The 
following standards suggested by the National Association of 
Student Councils will illustrate. The five criteria include 52 
subpoints. Only the first criterion is shown complete with its 
specifications. 

I. A good student council possesses power, authority, and 

responsibility. 

1. It is the voice of the student body. 

2. It proposes and carries out activities for school im- 
provement. 

3. It coordinates the extracurricular activities of the 
the school, enlisting the entire personnel. 

4. In doing the above, it: 

a. Promotes and understanding both practice of 
democratic citizenship. 

b. Trains student leaders. 
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5. Its soixrce of power lies in the delegation to it by the 
principal of authority and responsibility for action 
within specific or general areas; provided, that if in 
the judgment of the principal, a projected council 
activity seems detrimental to the best interests of the 
school, such activity can be vetoed by him. 

11. A good student council practices accepted democratic 
principles in its operations; its constitution and bylaws 
are carefully plamned and democratically conceived. 

III. A good student council is supported on the part of the 
faculty and principal by a true understanding of the 
council's role; in addition, the attitude of the principal 
and faculty is sympathetic. 

IV. A good student council has a sound functioning organiza- 
tion. 

V. An effective student coimcil has prestige, and enlists the 
ready cooperation of the student body. 

Record of Participation 

One of the common measures of the effectiveness of a pro- 
gram of extracurricular activities is the number of students 
who participate directly in it. Such a device is based upon the 
assumption that if participation is valuable to one student it is 
valuable to all. Although this repres<-nts a measure of quantity 
and not quality of participation, it does tell something. For 
instance, if 35 per cent of the students in one school take part 
in activities, 60 per cent in another, and 85 per cent in another, 
it is evident that the third school more nearly achieves the 
ideal of totzd participation than the other two schools. Con- 
sequently, if the extracurricular program is largely under the 
control and supervision of the council, a comparison of several 
years* records of the extent of participation should be enlight- 
ening. It caimot be assumed that all of any increases or de- 
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creases were due to the council, but it can be safely assumed 
that some of them were. 

The nature or quality of the participation should also be 
appraised because a student may “participate” by being 
merely a nominal member of an organization and his partici- 
pation may be worthless as far as practical benefits are con- 
cerned. This type of appraisal is exceedingly difficult to make 
because of the wide variation in forms and relative potentiali- 
ties of opportunities and students, and also because of the 
difficulty of evaluating student development in terms of 
maximal development. But an opinion on the apparent 
interest, industry, activity, and contributions of the par- 
ticipants does provide some measure of the quality of the 
participation. 

Another type of participation-evaluation is on the basis of 
the number of noncouncil students who participate directly 
in council projects and activities. A council which enlists a 
considerable number of these students in its program cer- 
tainly should be credited with developing cooperation and 
followership. 


Case Study Technique 

In the case study technique an exhaustive analysis is made 
of some one council project in order to see how this body 
functions in a special problem or setting. The direct effects on 
the school, its students, teachers, activities, and organizations 
are painstakingly investigated, as well as the indirect influ- 
ences of its many ramifications. Such an appraisal considers 
the quality as well as the quantity of these results because some 
of them will be more important than others. It is even possible 
that some of the effects may be detrimental rather than bene- 
ficial. Weaknesses of the project or procedures, as well as 
strengths, can be noted, and the causes for each studied. In 
brief, this method is a complete biography of a particular 
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activity. The devices used in it may be any or all of those 
discussed above. 

Descriptive Report of the Council’s Work 

Often a council will become discouraged when it faces a 
multitude of tasks ahead of it; and in such an instance it is 
quite likely to forget the size and importance of the program 
behind it. One good method of banishing discouragement and 
restoring confidence is the compilation of a list of the activities 
which this body has recently carried on. Such a list is easily 
prepared because the projects are definite and can be readily 
seen and counted. Almost without exception the resulting 
picture or record will be an “eye-opener” to all concerned 
berause these activities have a unique way of piling up over 
the weeks and months to make a very appreciable total. 

A further development of this idea represents an excellent 
appraisal device. Each entry in the list is briefly described 
and fairly evaluated. It is true that some of the values cannot 
be readily seen and measured, but it is safe to assume that to 
some extent many of them can be, and that a serious attempt 
at evaluation will indicate still others. This record should be 
written out. Written reports are always more carefully done 
than oral reports. Regularly publishing these records through 
the newspaper or the bulletin board is a good policy, good for 
the council and good for the school. Incidentally, description 
is becoming more and more accepted as an approved form of 
educational measurement. 

Who Should Evaluate the Participation Plan? 

If the council and its work should be evaluated, the question 
very naturally arises. Who should do this evaluating? The 
answer to this question is short and inclusive: Everyone who 
is directly or indirectly affected or influenced by it. A listing 
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of these individuals together with a brief discussion of their 
potentialities will help to justify this answer. 

Students. — The council represents and is designed to 
influence every student in the school and hence it is clear that 
the most logical place to begin evaluation is with the student 
himself. Better than anyone else he is in position to undersmnd 
in what ways and to what extent he has been influenced by 
this, his own organization. Because he is closer to the school 
than any teacher or administrator, he is in better position to 
observe, firsthand, the results of the council’s efforts. It is 
quite likely that he will underestimate rather than over- 
estimate the value of the coimcil because undoubtedly he will 
not immediately recognize the sources of some of the influences 
operative; the results may have been indirectly caused by the 
council. This means that his ev'aluation will be more valuable 
than if he overestimated the council’s influence and gave it 
credit for something for which it was not respon^ble. The 
average student is a much better evzduator of general school 
life and activities than the average teacher or administrator 
gives him credit for being.’ 

Alumni and Former Students. — ^These individuals are 
now older, have been out of school for some time, are less 
influenced by immediate appeals or contacts, and hence are 
in a position to make seasoned judgments as to the value of 
participation in their own lives and activities. Of course it is 
possible that changed conditions in school and society may 
have resulted in changed sense of values. However, it is logical 
to believe that if the plan was designed to make definite con- 
tributions to adult citizenship, then the present adult citizen 
should be able to recognize some of them. Such questions as 
these might be asked: Did the participation plem help you? 
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How, or in what way? To what extent? Can you illustrate 
your answers? Where do you believe the plan might have 
been improved? Why? A world-wide investigation cannot be 
undertaken, but there are always a number of former students 
who are available and who undoubtedly would be glad to 
have some part in such a survey. The group studied should 
not be top-heavy with former council members and officers 
because these would be likely to overestimate the value of the 
organization of which they were a part.^ 

Student Organizations. — ^Because student groups repre- 
sent a part of the total sphere of the council, they are in 
position to appreciate how this centrgJ supervisory body has 
directly or indirectly helped them, or has not helped them. 
They are in position to suggest ways in which the council can 
be of greater service to them. Hence, their appraisals can be 
quite definite and practical. Further, a group discussion of 
the council and its program will probably result in good ideas 
due to (1) the number of individuals participating, and (2) 
the refining influence of such discussion. 

The Council. — It goes without saying that the council 
should continuously evaluate itself and its program, but this 
idea is worth emphasizing. As a matter of fact the council 
should be a more severe judge than any organization or 
individual in the school. The reason is clear. It is hardly 
complimentary to the council, which has the proper ideals 
and knowledges and the necessary power and authority, to 
have some outsider point out errors or weaknesses which it 
should have seen first. To repeat, the council should be at 
one and the same time its own most severe and most intelligent 
critic. Further, it should not limit appraisal to the status quo 
but extend it to precedents and established customs, some of 
which may be unjustifiably handicapping its policies. Self- 

^ Pertinent references in the bibliography are those to Cory, and Shannon 
and Zimmerman. 
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evaluation may be somewhat biased because of the organ- 
ization’s interest, enthusiasm, and wishful thinking, and 
traditional organization and well-established attitudes; and the 
group may be too dose to appreciate what is really happening. 
On Ae other hand, it is reasonable to believe that a deeply 
interested and competent group such as this can very con- 
structivdy and satisfactorily evaluate its own efforts. The 
sponsor or faculty member himself niust set a good example 
for the student members to follow. 

Teachers. — ^Thc teacher is in an excellent position to 
recognize and appreciate changes in school attitudes and 
activities due to council accomplishments because she has a 
sort of overview of the setting. Those teachers who have been 
in school for some lime can easily note these changes by mak- 
ing a comparison of the records, attitudes, and achievements, 
or lack of them, of several years ago with those of today. Not 
all teachers’ evaluations will be equally valid because of 
differences in interest and competency, but a totaling of these 
estimates will tend to average or reduce the effect of these 
errors in judgment. 

Faculty Committee. — Often a faculty committee is ap- 
pointed by the principal to make an appraiszd of the council’s 
work. Such a conrunittee represents several heads, several 
points of view, and several school contacts. The average 
teacher is thoroughly honest and conscientious and several 
of these individuals together should do a commendable job 
of appraisal. The formal appointment of highly respected and 
competent teachers will dignify the procedure and make for a 
proper council attitude toward the committee and its activi- 
ties. The requirement that a written report be turned in also 
adds to the worth of the evaluation. 

The Administrator. — ^The principal is at the very center 
of things. He can feel the pulse of the school more accurately 
than any other individual in it because he is in position to see 
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the entire setting, with all of the various elements in proper 
perspective. No one is more competent than he to judge school 
morale. Undoubtedly, his office is a sort of clearing house for 
the ideas, opinions, and reactions not only of students and 
teachers but also of parents and patrons. Because in all 
probability he is not dose to specialized organizations, he is 
unbicised by enthusiasms for particular activities. He, too, 
can easily metke comparisons of the school of today with that 
of past years. His evaluations may be more general than those 
of students and teachers, but they will be valuable. 

Parents and Patrons. — As in the case of student evaluation 
of school life and aclivides, much too litde attention is given 
to the possibilities of parent and patron appraisal. It is true 
that parental reactions may be a bit incompetent because 
often they are not based upon firsthand experience but upon 
somewhat inaccurate, incomplete, and secondh2tnd informa- 
tion, yet they do have a good basis in fact, much greater than 
the average teacher or administrator realizes. These indi- 
viduals are adults, experienced in life activities, ideas, and 
standards, and they should be able to judge the final value of 
school activities. They are in position to hear reflections of the 
school from their own children and their children’s friends. 
And these reflections are gcnerailly honest because they are 
uninfluenced by the presence of school teachers or administra- 
tors. The parent can also compare the schedule of opportuni- 
ties which his children have with that which he himself had, 
or did not have. This parentad-evaluation device has consider- 
able merit. ^ 

Outside Professional Experts. — ^The school survey is now 
an accepted part of educationtd procedure, not only in curricu- 
lar, financial, organizational, and building and equipment 
matters, but also in extracurricular affairs. In every survey of 
extracurricular activities that has been made, provided a 

* See Klinedinsf s article in the references at the end of the chapter. 
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council was operative, the participation plan has come in for 
a good share of attention. The surveyor is a professional, an 
individual acquainted with the theory of participation and 
one possessing a wide knowledge of plans existing in other 
schools and settings. He is in position to make good judgments. 
It is true that because he does not know the local school 
background intimately, and because of the brevity of his visit, 
he cannot learn etll about it. He may not be able to under- 
stand and fully appreciate all of the reasons behind particular 
forms of organization, activities, or procedures. At the same 
time, this lack may mean an appraisal uninfluenced by local 
traditions, customs, biases, and opinions — a good evaluation. 
In any case, a competent investigator can do a helpful job 
of appraisal. 

In this coimcction it is pertinent to emphasize that the 
surveyor should be competent in this specizilized field. In a 
number of general school .surv'eys the appraisal of extr^urricu- 
lar activities was made by individuals who were not competent 
to make them, and the resulting published evaluations were, 
of course, imcomplimcntary- and worse than useless. A higher 
degree or a professorship in a school of education qualifies no 
one for this t«isk. In a less formal type of survey the happy 
principal or council sponsor will explain his council plan to a 
visiting guest or speaker, cirrange for him to attend a coimcil 
meeting, and later ask him his opinion of the local organiza- 
tion. Of course, the opinions given are always favorable — and 
worthless. Such a “survey” in no way represents worth-while 
evaluation. Really, there arc few outsiders who know anything 
at all about the council idea. 

The Time of Evaluation 

When should the student council and its program be evalu- 
ated? The answer to this question is, Continuoudy and 
periodically. 
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Some of the definite results of certain activities can be 
appraised immediately. For instance, at the conclusion of a 
finance campaign it is possible to count and indicate the 
amoimt of money raised, and this represents evaluation. 
However, it represents only partial evaluation of the campaign 
because the education received, the attitudes formed or 
changed, and the effects of the use of this money are also 
results, but these are difficult to measure, and some of them 
may not be measurable until later. Similarly, the effects of 
other projects may not be noticeable imtil weeks, months, or 
even years have passed. Further, not all projects begin and 
end at the same time. These facts mean that a continuous 
watch must be kept for the appearance of results. Making a 
rather detailed and complete appraisad at the end of the 
semester or year represents a good council policy, but this 
procedure is only one phase of evaluation. 

The school setting is always changing; old educational aims, 
emphases, and materials disappear and new aims, emphases, 
and materials appear; and old administrators, teachers, and 
students leave, and new administrators, teachers, and students 
enter. Consequently, as was pointed out earlier in this book, 
there must be a continuous adaptation to the present setting 
and, more difficult still, a continuous reselling of the coopera- 
tive way of life, and these necessitate continuous evaluation 
of all phases of the council’s organization and interests. In 
reality, this adaptation represents experimentation because 
no one knows how a thing will work until it is tried out and 
the results are measured; therefore the resultant procedure is 
evaluation, readjustment and evaluation, and readjustment 
and evaluation until a satisfactory accomplishment has been 
achieved. But an accomplishment which is satisfactory today 
may be unsatisfactory tomorrow. Hence, this procedure of 
evaluation never ends. If it does end, progress ceases. 
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A possible danger of a continuous evaluation is that it may 
become cursory and if this happens the appraisal is not worth 
making. A periodic evaluation, perhaps near the end of each 
semester and certainly near the end of each year, is as reason- 
able as a similar periodic evaluation of the student's classwork 
or the school's safety devices. Rarely, if ever, will such an 
appraisal become mere routine. In diort, continuous and 
periodic evaluations supplement each other. 

The Interpretation and Capitalization of Results 

In many a school an administrator, faculty committee, or 
other individual or group has made an investigation of some 
phase of educational activity, absence, finance, marks, pro- 
motions, or health, given it considerable publicity, and then 
laid the results away soon to be forgotten. Such a survey is 
not an evaluation at all because it docs not effectively capital- 
ize the results obtained. Similarly, an evaluation of thc^ouncil 
and its program is not completed when opinions have been 
gathered and read, or marks or ratings given. The data must 
be interpreted and capitalized, else the time and efforts used 
in gathering them are wasted. The end purpose of all evalua- 
tion is improvement. 

I’he interpretation of the results of an investigation comes in 
answer to the question, What do these data mean? Any good 
survey of a participation plan will show some low points and 
some high points in the various phases or elements of its 
organization, administration, supervision, program, pro- 
cedures, material, financing, sponsorship, etc., and proper 
interpretation indicates the reasons for these particular 
strengths and weaknesses. A knowledge of these reasons and 
relationships is an essential part of any helpful appraisal plan. 

Capitalization, the last step in evaluation, comes in answer 
to the question, How shall we use these results? Obviously, a 
mere knowledge of strengths and weaknesses and of the reasons 
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for them is useless until such knowledge results in maintaining 
the high points and raising the low points of the program. 
So the information obtained is used as the basis for making 
what appear to be desirable or necessary readjustments in 
organization, program, procedures, and the other elements 
which together constitute the entire plan. 

To emphasize again: the real purpose of all evaluation is 
improvement and an evaluation is not an appraised worthy 
of the name until the results of the investigation have been 
properly and effectively capitalized in the direction of an 
improved plan of participation. 
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A 

Academy, Plato’s, 1-2 
Accounts, financial, general, 256-257 
special, 257-258 

Activities of council, care of property, 
201 

competitions and contests, 21 1 
conduct and courtesy, 205-206 
drives and campaigns, 199-200 
educational, 202-203 
finance, 208 
first work, 114 

gardening and landscaping, 208-209 
interscholastics, 211-213 
miscellaneous, 215-218 
public functions, 193-199 
school equipment, 203-205 
school publications, 206 
selection of, 189-190 
service, 190-193 
special celebrations, 206-207 
surveys and investigations, 209-21 1 
war, 213-215 
Admission fees, 226-236 
Admonition, as punishment, 290 
Alcott, Bronson, introduces partici- 
pation, 7 

Alumni, as council evaluators, 336 
as council members, 79 
Amendments, to bylaws, 143 
to constitution, 136-319 
Apology, as punishment, 291 
Approval, faculty, and council mem- 
bership, 55 

Aristotle and Lyceum, 2 
Arrest, in court plan, 281-282 
Assembly, committee, 175-176 
programs, as source of funds, 235- 
236 


Associations of student councils, 16- 
19, 70 

Athletics, committee, 176 
as source of funds, 230-233 
Attorneys, in court plan, 279 
Auditing, 258 

Authority, respect for, 37-39 
Automatic representation on council, 
76-78 

B 

Bailiff, court, 278 
Ballot box, 156-157 
Ballots, election, 157-158 
Bank, school, as financial group, 249 
Becker, li. J., on financial administra- 
tion, 223n. 

Beecher, Catherine, introduces partic- 
ipation, 7 

Bell, Andrew, monitorial schools, 4, 6 
Bicycle, committee, 176 
parking, 115-116 

Board of education, members as 
council members, 79 
as source of funds, 245-246 
Bonds, central treasurer’s, 252 
Bookkeeping, council, 256-258 
Breeze, Retha £., investigation of 
citizenship traits, 34 r. 

Brogue, £. B., survey of councils, 15 
Budget, activities, 258-261 
Bulletin board committee, 176-177 
Business, order of, in bylaws, 141 
Bylaws, 121, 134, 140-143 


Cafeteria committee, 177 
Campaigns, election, 150-155 
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Capitalization of council eveduation, 
342-343 

Carnivals, as source of funds, 236 
Case study, as evaluative device, 334- 
335 

Check, central treasurer’s, 255-256 
Check list, as evaluative device, 325- 
331 

Citation, in court plan, 281-282 
Citizenship, basic elements of, 33-45 
committee, 177-178 
Civil service type of council, 80 
Clerk, court, 277-278 
Club committee, 174-175 
Code, penal, 293-294 
College, participation plans in, 9-1 3 
Commercial department as financial 
group, 248-249 

Committees, in constitution, 133 
elections, 144-145 
illustrations of, 174-185 
kinds of, 173 
relationships of, 185-186 
training of, 186-187 
Community, education of, 106-107 
Competitions committee, 178, 211 
Complainant, in court plan, 276 
Coof)eration as element of citizenship, 
42-44 

Court, student, arguments against, 
267-272 

arguments for, 266-267 
definition of, 265-266 
officials, 276—281 
procedures, 281-285 
punishments, 285-294 
relationships, 294-298 
types of, 272-276 

Courtesy committee, 178, 205-206 
Criteria, statement of, as evaluative 
device, 331-332 

Cronson, Bernard, organizes School 
City, 7 
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Cubberley, £. P., on admission fees, 
234 

on education for citizenship, 31 
Current events committee, 178-179 

D 

da Feltra, Vittorino, and participa- 
tion, 2 

Defendant, in court plan, 276 
Demerits as punishment, 286 
Democracy, knowledge of theory of, 34 
Demotion as punishment, 288 
Detention as punishment, 286-287 
Dewey, John, on place of knowledge, 
26 

Direct method of moral instruction, 
27-28, 30 

Disbarment as punishment, 288 
Discipline, committee, 273-274 
and student council, 61-62 
Dustin, C. R., investigation of coun- 
cils, 13 • 

E 

Education, in council campaigns, 202- 
203 

purpose of, 24-26 
Elections, 156-158, 164-169, 179 
committee, 179 
procedures, 167 

Eliot, Charles W., on participation, 16 
Equipment and facilities, council, 66 
Evaluation, of candidates for office, 
159-162 

of council, 316-343 
of elections, 163 

Extracurricular activities, as cause of 
council development, 19-20 

F 

Faculty, appointment of council mem- 
bers, 78 

as council evaluator, 338 



Faculty, education of, 99-103 
represented on council, 51-52, 301- 
304 

Failures, study of, 67-68 
Financial administration, 208, 223- 
261 

bookkeeping, 256-258 
budgeting, 258-261 
importance of, 223-224 
organization of, 246-256 
purposes of, 224-226 
sources of funds, 226-246 
Fines as source of funds, 243 
Followership, 40-42 
Forum as type of council, 81-82 
Fretwell, E. K., on financial adminis- 
tration, 225 

pioneer in extracurricular activi- 
ties, 20 

Froebel, Friedrich, and participation, 
4 

G 

Garden, W. A., on bicycle project, 
116n. 

Garden projects, 208-209 
George, William R., the "Junior 
Republic,” 8 

Gill, Wilson L., the Patriotic League 
of America, 7-8 

Goldwasscr, Edwin, pioneer in partici- 
pation, 17 

Guarantees as source of funds, 243 
H 

Habits and citizenship, 28-30 
Hannah Penn Junior High School, 
York, Pa., constitution preamble, 
128 

Haitford, Conn., introduction of 
participation in, 7 
Health committee, 179 
High School Victory Corps and 
student council, 70 
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Hill, Thomas, pioneer in participa- 
tion, 3-4 

Holland Junior High School, Holland, 
Mich., student association mem- 
bership, 129 

Home room committee, 180 
House and grounds committee, 180- 
181 

Humiliation as punishment, 289-290 

I 

ideals and citizenship, 27-28 
Illinois Association of Student Coun- 
cils, growth of, 16i7. 

Informal council, 81 
Insignia, council, 142-143, 169 
Installation of council, 111-114 
Insurance, burglary, 252 
Interest as source of funds, 242-243 
Interests, representation of, 73-76 
Interpretation of council evaluation, 
342-343 

Intcrscholastic council activities, 211 • 
213 

J 

Jacobson, P. B., survey of councils, 15 
Jefferson, Thomas, and University of 
Virginia, 11 

Jones, Gfilen, survey of councils, 1 3-14 
Judge, in court plan, 273-274, 277 
Junior City, type of council, 8 
Junior high school, and development 
of council, 21 

Jury in court plan, 275, 278 
Justinian alx>!ishes Athenian schools, 2 

K 

Kelley, E. C., evaluative question- 
naire, 322-324 

minutes of early participation plan, 

In. 
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Kelley, E. C., on restrictions on 
council membership, 56 
on student courts, 265 r. 
survey of councils, 1 5 
Kerr, Dean, on student government, 
70-71 

Kilpatrick, W. H., on education for 
citizenship, 31 

Knowledge and citizenship, 26-27 
L 

Lancaster, Joseph, and rnonitorial 
schools, 4, 6 

Lansing, Mich, issues ‘^Democracy 
in Action,” 21 n. 

I^eadership, in council development, 
20 

place of, 40-42, 103-104 
Lent, H. G., survey of councils, 14 
Locker, committee, 181 
fees, 241 

I^t and found committee, 181 
Lyceum, Aristotle’s, 2 

M 

McAndrew, William, and participa- 
tion, 8 

on Richard Welling, 17 
McClure, W., report on pertinent 
articles, 8-9 

MacMullen, John, introduces partici- 
pation, 7 

Magistrate type of court, 274 
Manners and courtesy committee, 178 
Marks, and council membership, 54- 
55 

lowering, as punishment, 285-286 
Mattakeesett School, Duxbury, Mass., 
introduction of participation in, 7 
Menial tasks as punishment, 289 
Meetings, council, in bylaws, 140-141 
held regularly on school time, 64-65 
open to all, 65 
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Monitorial schools, 4 

Morale, element of citizenship, 44-45 

Multihouse councils, 85-92 

N 

National Association of Sponsors of 
Student Participation in School 
Administration, 18 

National Association of Student Coun- 
cils, 18 

National Honor Society and student 
council, 68-69, 77-78 
National Self Government Commit- 
tee, Inc., 16 

Need for council, 49-50, 97-99 
Newton High School, Newton, Mass., 
student association membership, 
129 

New York High School, introduction 
of participation in, 7 
Nomination procedures, 146-150 
Norfolk Street Vacation Sch#ol, New 
York, and School City, 8 
Northwestern University, introduc- 
tion of participation in, 12 

'O 

Oath, administering, 111-112 
Obedience, worship of, 37 n. 

Obcrlin College, introduction of par- 
ticipation in, 12 
Officials, court, 276-281 
election, 155-156 
Office, term of, 168-169 
Officers, in bylaws, 141 
in constitution, 133 
duties of, 169-173 
election of, 164-169 
Opinion, in evaluation, 318 
Organization of council, according to 
internal forms, 83-93 
according to powers, 80-83 
according to source of membership, 
73-80 
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p 

Parents, as council evaluators, 339 
consultation with, as punishment, 
290 

Parliamentary errors, 149-150 
Participation, record of, as evaluative 
device, 333-334 

Patrick, H. E., survey of councils, 14 
Patriotic league of America, 7-8 
Pay order, treasurer’s, 254-255 
Pest room as punishment, 287 
Pestaiozzi, Johann Heinrich, and par- 
ticipation, 4 

Plaintiff in court plan, 276 
Plato and his Academy, 1-2 
Popularity contest as source of funds, 
242 

President, duties of, 170 
Principal, as council evaluator, 338- 
339 

and council members, 78 
as council treasurer, 247, 251 
and student court, 297-298 
veto power of, 59-60 
in constitution, 135-136 
Probation as punishment, 290-291 
Probationary period for officers, 169 
Profits as source of funds, 243 
Prosecutor in court plan, 279 
Public functions as council activities, 
193-199 

Publications committee, 181-182, 206 
Publicity, committee, 182 
council, 71-72 

newspaper on court trials, 297 
Punishments, student court, 285-294 
Putnam, George H., head of council, 7 

Q 

Questionnaire as evaluation device, 
320-325 

Quorum, in bylaws, 140 


R 

Ratification of constitution, 134-135 
Recall of officers and representatives, 
162 

Receipt, central treasurer’s, 254 
Reclcction and council membership, 55 
Registration of voters, 158 
Report, activity, 254 
as evaluative device, 335 
ticket, 254 
Requisition, 255 

Research committee, 182, 209-210 
Responsibility, of committees, 57-58 
of council, 58- *59 
of council members, 56-57 
of officers, 1 69-1 7 3 
student felt, 52-53 

Restrictions on council membership, 
53-56, 166-167 

Ringdahl, N. Robert, Conference on 
Student Participation, 17-18 
survey of councils, 14 
Roosevelt Junior High School, on 
council membership, 129 
Roosevelt, Theodore, head of council, 
7 

Rousseau, J. J., education of Emile, 4 
Riigg, E. U., investigation of council 
development, 13-14 
Rules of order in bylaws, 141-142 

S 

Sales, as source of funds, 236-241 
Schlocklow, Oswald, pioneer in parti- 
cipation, 17 

Scholarship, committee, 182-183 
and council membership, 54-55 
School-city type of council, 7, 92-93 
School equipment, obtaining of, 203- 
205 

School property, care of, 201 
School trophies, care of, 116-117 
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Secretary, duties of, 171-172 
Self-directioii, place of in education, 
39-W 

Selma Junior High School, Selma, 
Ala., constitution preamble, 128 
Sentence, suspended, as punishment, 
291 

Sentences, enforcement of, 293 
Service activities, 190-193 
Sex, and coundl membership, 53-54 
Shannon, J. R., on success of high 
school scholars, 25n. 

Simpson, Adeline, pioneer in partici- 
pation, 17 

Single-house council, 84-85 
Sodal committee, 183 
Social events as source of funds, 236 
Special days, 206-207 
Sponsor, council, 300-315 
court, 279-28C 
as treasurer, 251 
Store, school, 237 

Student body, education of, 103-106 
Students, as evaluators of council, 336 
Successes, study of, 67-68 
Suggestion box committee, 183-184 
Supplementary organizations, 218- 
220 

Supreme court, 275-276 
Suspension as punishment, 288 -289 
Sutton, Willis A., and National Society 
of Student Officers, 18 

T 

Tag days as source of funds, 242 
Tax, admission fee, 241-242 
student, 241 

Temple School, Boston, introduction 
of participation in, 7 
Terry, Paul W., annual bibliography 
of extracurricular activities, 21 


Thorndike, £. L., on education for 
leadership, 41 
Thrift committee, 184 
Ticket, activity, 244-245 
Traffic coixunittee, 184 
Treasurer, council, 172-173, 250-252 
Trial, in court plan, 282-285 
open vs. secret, 296-297 
Trotzendprf, Valentino, participation 
plan of, 3 

Tuttle, H. S., on worship of obedience, 

yin. 

V 

Vacancies, in office, 162, 169 
Veto power of principal, 59-60, 135 
136 

Vice-president, duties of, 170 
Virginia, University of, introduction 
of participation in, 11-12 
Voters, instruction of, 158-k60 
rcgi.stratinn of, 158 
Voting procedures, in bylaws, 142 

W 

War activities, 213-215 
Welfare committee, 184-185 
Welling, Richard, 16-17 
Westminister College, introduction of 
participation in, 11 

Willard, Frances E., advocate of 
council plan, 12 

William and Mary College, introduc- 
tion of participation in, 11 
William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia, participation plan, 5 
Winchester College, introduction of 
participation in, 10-11 
W'itnesses, in court plan, 279 
Wood, Leonard, and School City, 8 
Work, extra schoo4 as punishment, 
287-288 
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